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Geographical Data in Panini 


1. INTRODUCTORY 


The most important contribution of the Astadbyayi to the 
history of ancient india is its geographical information, The country, 
its mountains and ocean, forests and rivers, natural and territorial 
divisions (janapadas), towns and villages receive their full share of 
attention in the shape of linguistic material dealt with by Panini. 
It is here that the grammarian can be credited with having created 

‘his material in a very real sense by undertaking a survey of 
- the place-names in the vast area of the country stretching from 
Kamboja (Pamir region) and Kapisi (Begram in Afghanistan) to Kalinga 
(Orissa) and Süramasa (Surma Valley in Assam) The question 
may be asked as to the raison d'etre of the rich geographical informa- 
tion in a work proclaimed to deal with grammar. Place-names form 
an integral part of the language which it is the object of grammar to 
discuss and regulate. The analysis which Panini has given of the 
underlying meanings which relate names of places to social life and 
its background, shows conclusively that such names do not originate 
by mere accident, but are the outcome of social and historical conditions 
with which a people are intimately connected. These conditions are 
reflected in language in these geographical names. An etymological 
approach to the place-names of a country reveals to us many a for- 
gotten chapter of history and settlement on land and the contribution 
that Pápini makes in this respect ‘through his grammatical expositions 
is possessed of an abiding historical value. First he has given a list 
of endings of place-names by which geographical- places are classified. 
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Most of the names of the geographical places originate, as- he points 
out, from one or the other of the following factors : 

(1) “this object is found in a particular place;’ 

(2): “the place ‘was founded (nirvrtta) by such and गाली a 
person; | 

(3) “the place was the abode (nivasa) of such a person, or a 
community; and 

(4) ‘the place is located in proximity (adirabbava) to a known 
object. 


It will chus appear that places are here distinguished for their found- 
ers, their economic products, their historical associations and their 
proximity to monuments. These four descriptions are termed 
Caturartbika, ‘suffixes with four-fold meaning’. 

. Panini also instances places which have lent their names to 
persons as the places of their own residence (nivasa), such as, Mathura, 
‘or of their ancestors (abbijanas, IV.3.90), such as Saindbava, ‘whose 
‘ancestors lived in Sindhu. Besides persons, commodities may also be 
associated with places as their origin, e.g. the wine (phalaja madhu) 
known as Kapisayana which was known after the place of its origin 
called Kzpiíi, Animals also were called sometimes after the places 
of their origin, e.g. Rankava or Rankavayana, a bull bred in the 
Ranku country; or Kaccka, the bull of 'Kaccha country (IV. 2 
134). .There may also be other associations. of names with places 
under the general rule stated in the sitras IV.2.92-145 (Saisika) 
e.g. Katika, ‘the work composed at Kasi’ (IV.2.116). An assemblage | 
of meanings can be seen in Kacchaka used to denote (a) an inhabi- 
tant of Kaccha, (b) the turban (cada) peculiar to its people, (c) 
their mannerisms in speech (jalpita) and laughing (basita). The term 
Saindbava is also. cited under this rule with reference to the above 

peculiarities £ its people 

Aftother class of geographical names is that of regions or provinces 
(visaya,- IV. 2. 52-54), called after. their peoples, eg. Saiba, she 
region of the Sibis; Apritaka, the region of the Apritas (Afridis); 
Malavaka, the region of the Malava people. Similarly, Rajanyaka - 
(of the Rajanya tribe), Traigartaka, Vasatika (of the | Vasatis-Ossadior), 
Vairataka (Bairat country), Andumbaraka, and so forth. The names 
according to visaya seem to be based on the cthnic distribution of 
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population over particular areas for the time being without reference 
to the form of government. 

Places were also named after the nature of their polity. - Thus 
Panini divides janapadas into two classes, first janapadas - under 
monarchy (Ekaraja) enumerated in satras 1७.1. 168-176; and secondly 
janapadas ruled by republics, such as Vabika where’ flourished the 
Ayudbajivi Sangbas (Military Republics). 

The suffixes applied to these names point to the types of govern- 
ment (Tadrija) associated with their names, 

. This in short illustrates Panint’s scientific classification of place- 
names on the basis of the principles underlying their formation, 

Naines of rivers, forests and mountains are noticed not in connec- 
tion with any social or historical significance, but as examples of 
linguistic peculiarity, such as vowel lengthening (VI.3.117-120) ot 
cerebralisation (VIIL.4.4- 5). 

Katyayana and Patafjali following Panini add more examples to his. 
For instance, under Salvavayava (IV. r. 173) Patañjali mentions the 
names of the states belonging to the Silva janapada (Bhasya M. 269); 
under s#tra IV. 1. 172 illustrating names of countries beginning with 
the letter n, Nicaka and Nipa (Il. 269), and under the Rajanya gana, 
Vasati, Devayata, Bailvavana, Ambarisaputra and — Átmakamcya, 
which probably go back to Panini himself (IV. 2. 52;: II. 282) 


2. COUNTRY, 
Geograpbical Horizon 


Panini had a wide geographical horizon. The extent of the 
country known to him is indicated by several landmarks mentioned in 
the sitras. The western-most point is Prakanva corresponding to the 
term Parikanioi mentioned by Herodotus and to the modern country 
of Ferghana. It may be noted that Panini names Rsi Praskanva in 
sūtra Vl. 1. 153 and from this name is derived as a corollary, as 
pointed out by the Kgsika, that of the country called Prakanva. To 
the south of Ferghana lay Kamboja (IV. 1. 175), which às will be 
shown later may be identified with the region of Badkshan-Pamir. 
South of it lay Kapisi (IV. 2. 99), capital of the kingdom of Kapiga, 
which may be identified with modern Kafiristan, south-east of the 
Hindu Kush, South of Kapisi was situated Gandhara (IV. 1. 169) 
comprising the valley of the Kabul river, with its frontier outpost at 
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Tak sasila (IV. 3. 93). Sindhu coming next in order was the region 
of the Sindh-Sagar Doab between the Indus and the Jhelum. The 
ancient name of what is now known as Sind was Sauvira (IV. 1. 148) 
which was known to Panini in some detail, since rules are formulated 
not only for the correct designatiofi of place-names in the Sauvita 
country (IV. 2. 76), but also of gotra names current there (IV.1.150). 

There are also mentioned from west to east janapadas, of (1) 
Madra (IV. 2. 131) (2) USinara (IV. 2. 118) (3) Kuru (IV. 1. 172) 
ending with (4) Bharata, called also Pracya-Bharata as the dividing 
line between north (Udicya) and east (Pracya) (IV. 2. 113). 

Eastern ` India is known by its divisions - called (1) Kosala 
(IV. 1. 171) (2) Kasi (IV. 2. 116) (3) Magadha (IV. 1, 170) and 
(4) Kalinga (IV. 1. 170) 

The eastern-most limit is indicated by the janapada named Siira- 
masa (IV. 1. 170) which was then under a monarchy, and may be 
identified with modern Sūrmā Valley in Assam 

Panini also mentions the Himalayas as Himavat (IV. 4. 112) cited 
as a Chandasa term 

On the west side the country of Kaccha is mentioned 
(IV. 2. 133), along with the islands of the adjoining sea (anu-samadra - 
dvipa) (IV. 3. 10). 

Higher up modern Sind is mentioned under the name of Sauvita. 
Panini had a direct knowledge of the country as he shows acquain- 
tance with its social life (formation of its gotra-names) as will be 
explained later f 

The southern limit of his horizon is indicated by his mention of 
Agmaka (IV. 1. 173) of which the capital as known from other sources 
was Pratisthana, modern Paithan on the Godavari 


Divisions of vh Country — 


Udicya and Prácya are the two broad divisions of the countty, 
mentioned by Panini and these terms occur in connection with the 
linguistic forms known to the eastern and northern grammarians, The 
Udicya country included Gandhira and Vahika, the latter comptising 
Madra and Usinara, and possibly Trigarta. also. The Kuru region 
in the south-east of the. Panjab was contiguous with the Bharata 
janapada. The Bharata region separated the east from the west, as 
shown by Paninis reference to Pracya-Bharata, on which Pataíjali 
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remarks that the proper Pracya country lies outside the sphere of the 
Bharatas (ll, 4. 66; I..493, anyatra prag-grabane Bharata-grabanam 
na bbavati). The river Saravati mentioned in Panini (VI. 3. 120) 
formed according to commentators the boundary between the two 
divisions of Udicya and Pracya. It may probably be identified with 
the Sutlej (Satadru) or Ghagghar flowing through Ambala district, 

Both Udicya and Pracya were taken as the home (Loka) of 
standard Sanskrit both in Panini's time and earlier. In the time of 
Patafijali, however, this became contracted to Aryavarta as the home 
of the Sistas (persons proficient in the ééstras) whose language set 
its norm. 


3- Mountains, RIVERS AND FORESTS 


Panini shows knowledge of the mountainous regions called 
Himalaya, with its perpetual snow (bimini, IV. 1. 49), its melting 
(bima-Sratha, IV. 4. 29), its uplands (adbityaka) and lowlands 
(upatyaka), (V. 2. 34). The Mahābhārata also adds Bahirgiri, signi- 
fying the outlying region of the Tarai (Sabhaparva, 27. 3). In this 
connection the expressions Antargiri and Upagiri (with variant forms 
Antargiram and Upagiram), according to the opinion of acirya 
Senaka, V. 4. 112, are especially noteworthy as proper names already 
known to the Mahābhārata, the former signifying Himalaya proper 
(Antargiri—'Heart of Himalaya"), same as Pali Mahahimavant or the 
Great Central Himalaya, including the highest peaks, such as Gauri- 
. Sankara, Nandadevi, Kedaranatha, etc., and the latter the sub- 
Himalayan region of low-lying peaks (Pali Culla-Himavant) (Sabha- 
patva, 27.3). 

Panini mentions some particular hills: (1) Tri-kakut (V. 4. 147) 
so-called from its three peaks, a name first used in the Atharvaveda 
(cf. Vedic Index, vol. I. 329, identifying it with Trikota); (2) Vidüra 
(IV. 3. 84) as the source of the precious stone called vaidirya, cat's 
eye, which according to Patafijali was quarried at Valavaya and treated 
by lapidaries in Vidüra, probably Bidar (cf. Pargiter, Mark. p. 365 
for Vaidiirya as Satpura); (3) KimSulaka-giri (VI. 3. 117) to which 
the Ganapatha adds five more names, viz. Salvakagiri, Afijana-giri, 
Bhañjanagiri, Lohitagiri and Kukkutigiri. These are not identified or 
met with in literature except Afijana mentioned in the Mark. Purana 
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in Magadha, and also in a Jataka passage as one of the six peaks of 


.the Himalaya (Dict. Pali Proper Names, E 40). 


‘The -bunch of these six names appears to have been adopted by 
Panini from some aricient geographical lists as we find compiled in the 
traditional Bhuvanakosa chapters. The names seem to be arranged 
in an order, and to represent the mountainous ranges running north 
to south on the western frontiers of India from Afghanistan to 
Baluchistan. 


Starting from below, Salvakagiri is phonetically the name of Hala 
Range lying north-south between Sind and Baluchistan. To the west 
of it is the Makran chain of hills, the home of the Hingula river and 
Hingula goddess. Hingula seems to be the Prakrit form of Kimšu- 
laka. It was also called the Parada country in Sanskrit literature, and 
Pardene by classical writers, corresponding to Pardayana of Patañjali 
(IV. 2. 99). Goddess Hingula of this place is of red colour, also 
called Dadhipargi, because of its association with the ancient Scythian 
tribes of the Dahae and Patnians.. It is worshipped also as Nani, or 
Nana of antiquity. ' 


The next great range is that of Sulaiman mountains which as the 
source of a famous salve was rightly celebrated as Afijana-giri. With 
the other two ranges of Toba Kakad and Shingar«o the west of it, 
Sulaiman with its triple chain was thus rightly called Trikakut 
which seems to have been its original Vedic name (Atharva., IV.9 8), 
also recorded by Panini (V. 4. 147). i E 

The next step lands us into Afghanistan. Here we have two 
conspicuous mountainous ranges, viz. one in the north-east of Kabul 
called Hindukush and the other to the ‘south-west of Kabul called 
Koh-t-Baba. The old name of Hindukush was Lohitagiri (cf. Kasiba 
on IV. 3. 91 where the military highlanders of Rohitagiti are referred), 
from which Afghanistan in medieval geography was called Roha 
(Linguistic Survey, X, p. 5). In the route of Arjuna’s conquest we 
read of Lohita with its ten tribes after Kashmir. (Sabha., 27. 17). 
° This can only apply to Hindukush and its martial tribes occupying. 
the valleys of Kohistan-Kafiristan. 

Sandwitched between the Sulaiman (Trikakut) and the Hindukush 
(Rohitagiri) we find a little to the west, the Koh-i-Baba range which 
acts as the central watershed for the dispersal of waters.to the south, 
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west, north and east. A glance at the map of Afghanistan points to 
it unmistakably, This probably was.the Bhañjanā-giri. 

The last name Kukkuta-giri seems to represent the comparatively 
low peaks in the west of Afghanistan towards Herat which in Iranian 
geography were called Uparisaina ‘The Falcon’s Perch” and by the 
classical writers Paropamisus,with special reference to their low height. 

In sátra IV. 3. 91: Panini mentions peoples who lived by the pro- 
fession of arms and were settled in the hilly regions (Aysdba-jivi- 
bbyaícab parvate). It is interesting to note that these highlanders 
hailed from the regions named Hrdgola etc. some of which may be 
identified with the highlands of Afghanistan. Hrdgola, Andhaka- 
vartta and Rohitagiri are mentioned as names of particular hills occu- 
pied by these military Highlanders. The mention of Rohitagiri 
suggests their possible identification with the mountainous tracts in 
Afghaniscan known as Roha, still che recruiting ground of good 
soldiery. In the Markandeya Purana the home of the Highlanders 
(Parvatafrayinab, 57.56) is placed in the region of Nihara or Jalalabad 
(for which the Vaya gives the true reading Nigarahara; Pargiter, 
Mar. P., p. 345). It may be added that Patafijali gives several new 
names of mountain-dwellers, of which Malavac (II. 287) is noteworthy 
as corresponding to Malakanda, the mountainous district north of 
Dargai, home of the Dargalas in the country south of the Swat river. 


Forests 

Several names of forests are mentioned in sitras VIII. 4. 4-5. Of 
these the five names enumerated in the first sitra occur also in the 
Kotaradi gana giving a list of forest names (VI. 3. 117). OE these 
the Puragavana seems to be connected with Pataliputra as the 
Ganaratbamabodadbi associates the Yaksi Puraga with Pataliputra 
(verse 291). Mišrakavana appears to be the. name of the well-known 
forest of Mistikh in Sitapur District. The Pali literature, however, 
makes Missaka a mythical forest of che Tavatitnsa heaven (Jataka, 
Ví.278; Dict. Pali Proper Names). The other names, i.e. Sidhraka, 
Sürika, .Kotara and Agra are unidentified. Similarly names like 
Saravana, Iksuvana, Plaksavana, Amravana, Karsyavana, Khadira- 
vana and Piyüksávana included in sara VIIL 4.5. are not capable 
of definite identification since Panini takes them both as proper and 
common names. Some of these proper names:are known in Pali 
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works, and they may not have been big forests but ordinary groves 
of trees situated in the vicinity of big towns, For example, Khadira- 
vana occurs in the Anguttara Nikaya as the birth-place of the teacher 
Revata who was the foremost of the forest recluses and called Khadira- 
vaniya after the place of his birth (Jour. Dept. Letters, Calcutta Uni., 
1920, p. 233). Similarly Saravana is said to have been a settlement 
in the neighbourhood of Sravasti, where another great teacher Gosála 
Manükhaliputta was born (B.C.Law, Sravasti, pp. 10-11). Amravana 
is said to have been attached to the city of Rajagrha and also 
Kampilya. 

` Forests of herbs and big trees and those reserved for the grazing 
of cattle are also mentioned. l 

In the Devapathadi-gana (V.3,100) Panini refers to various 
kinds of routes, e.g. varipatba, stbalapatba, rathapatha, karipatha, 
ajapatba, Sankupatha, rajapatha, simbapatba, adding two more, viz., 
hamsapatha and devapatha, which relate to air. The Mabiniddesa 
also refers to various kinds of routes, e.g. jannupatha (correct reading 
vanpupatba = Skt. varnupatha, route through the sandy tract of 
Sindh-Sagar Doab, leading to Bannu); ajapatha (goat track), 
mendapatha (ram-track), sankupatha (pike-track), shattapatha (parasol 
route), vasnsapatha (bamboo track), sakunapatha (bird track, cf. Panini 
bamsapatba), müsikapatba (mouse passage), daripatha (cavern-path), 
and vettacara (course of reed) Mabiniddesa, vol. i, pp. 154-55; 
. vol. II, pp. 414-15). : 

The Brbatkatha describes ajapatha during the course of a journey 
to Suvarnabhiimi as a narrow goat-track which could not be crossed 
by two persons from opposite sides (Brhatkatha, XVIII, 416; Sylvain 
Levi, ‘Ptolemei La Niddesa et la Brhatkatha', Etudes Asiatique, 
vol, IH, pp. 1-55, Paris 1925). Narrow tracks leading over high 
mountains and defiles were crossed with the help of goats to 
transport merchandise. 

Panini's Sankupatha refers to even more difficult’ mountainous 
ascents which could be negotiated by scaling the, heights with the 
help of spikes or nails carefully driven into the hill-side. — Panini's 
hatnsa-patha corresponds to sakunapatha of the Mabaniddesa. 
Kalidasa also refers to devapatha (=surapatha), ghanapatha and 
kbagapatba mentioned in the order of their relative heights (Raghu- 
` vamía, XIII. 19). Devapatba originally was a track in the sky, but 
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in the sitra under reference Panini refers to devapatha as a technical 
term denoting the highest passage on the top of the rampart of a 
city, which derived its name from its height compared to the deva- 
patha in the sky. We are indebted to the Arthasdstra for this 
technical meaning of devapatha implied in Panini’s sutra (Arthasastra, 


11.3). | 


Rivers 


On the north-west frontier Panini mentions the river Suvástu 
(IV.2.77, Swat). This river with its tributary the Gauri (mod, 
Panjkora) flowed through Gandhara which in its upper part 
was known as Uddiyana, famous for its blankets called paydu-kam- 
balas, mentioned by Panini. The western capital of Gandhara was 
Puskalàvati which is identified with modern Carsadda a little above 
the junction of the Swat with the Kabul river. The Kasika mentions 
Puskaravati as the name of a river in three sitras (IV. 2. 85; 
VI, 1.219; Vl.3.119) along with certain other names as Udumbaravati, 
" Viranávati, Mzasakavati. Of these MaSakavati seems to be identical 
with the name of the river on which Massaga or Massaka, capital of 
` the warlike people known as the A$vakayana was situated. It is 
possible that Puskaldvati and Mafakivati were the designations of 
only those particular portions of the river Swat where it flowed past 
by these two great towns of Gandhira in the south and north respec- 
tively. It may be added that Patafjali mentions Udumbaravati, 
Magakavati, Iksumati and Drumati definitely as being names of 
rivers (II.287). Of these Udumbaravati may have flowed through 
the country of the Audumbaras, and Iksumati (also included in the 
Madhvadi group, IV.2.86) is identical with a tributary of the Ganges 
referred to as Oxymagis by Arrian and now known as Ikhan flowing 
through Farrukhabad district. 

The next great river mentioned in the north-west is the Sindhu 
after which che country to its east was named Sindhu, the present 
Sind-Sagar Doab (IV.3.93). Taking its rise from the snows of west- 
ern KailaSa in Tibet, the Sindhu first flows north-west for about half 
of its length, and then reaching the Darad country in the north-west 
of Kashmir and south of Little Pamir it takes a southward course 
along which lay its famous places. The geographical feature of the 
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‘Indus descending from the defiles of Dardistan is expressed in the 
grammatical formation Daradi Sindbub named alter its source (Prabba- 
vati, 1V.3.23). Emerging from the Darad highlands the river enters 
the Gandhara country with Swat or Uddiyana on its right and the 
ancient janapada of Urasa (mod. Hazara in N.W.F.P.) on its left until 
it receives its most important western tributary the Kabul river ar 
Ohind, a few miles north of Attock where it is at present crossed by 
a bridge. Ohind was the ancient Udbhanda, the place of tranship- 
ment of goods across the Sindhu and the spot where the great north- 
ern trade route called Uttarapatha in s#tra V.1.77 crossed che river. 
Pánini's own birthplace, Salatura was a riparian town of the Indus 
situated ‘at a distance of only about four miles from Ohind in the 
angle of the Kubha and the Sindhu, About sixty miles east of 
Udbhanda was Taksaílà, the eastern capital of Gandhira, and at an 
equal distance to the west was Puskalavati (mod. Carsadda), 
western capital. The trans-Indus country was known in ancient times 
as Pare-Sindhu (Sabhaparva, 51-11). Its famous breed of mares im- 
ported into India was called Pare-vadava, ‘the mare from beyond the 
border’ (Vl.2.42). ` Varnu, corresponding to Bannu on the other side 
of the river is mentioned in a stra and also in Ganapatha, The Bannu 
valley is drained by two rivers the. Kurram (Vedic Krumu) and the 
Gambila or Tochi which unite and flow into the Indus. The Kasika 
commenting on sitra IV.2.103 speaks of Varnu deía named after 
the river Varnu. Ic appears chat the Kurram river after it left the 
Kurram Agency and from the point where it enters the Bannu valley 
was named Varnu in ancient days, The place situated in proximity 
to Varnu is mentioned as Varnava (IV. 2. 77, gana Suvastvadi), 
Although Bannu as a modern town was founded only in 1848, the 
valley after which the town was named is mentioned in ancient texts. 
Opposite Varnu, across the river, was: situated the famous Kekaya 
janapada mentioned in stra Vll.3.2 comprising parts of the three 
modern districts Jhelum, Gujarat and Shahpur adjoining which Jay 
the Salt Range (Saindhava). South of Kekaya from north to south 
between the two rivers Jhelum and Indus lay the Sindhu janapada 
proper. On the lower course of the Sindhu was situated ancient 
Sauvira janapada (IV.1.148), now known as Sind 

Of the rivers of the Panjab; Panini mentions Vipis (Beas) and the 
wells dug on its north side (wdak, 1V.2.74). These wells were more 
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stable as being on high and dry ground than those on the other side 
and wete therefore distinguished by the accent on their names. 

Panini names two other rivers, Bhidya and Uddhya (Bbidy-oddbyan 
nade, Il.1.115), of which the latter may be identified with Ujh 
flowing through Jasrota district and falling into the Ravi (Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, vol. XV, p. 73, river Ujh located to the north-west 
of Madhopur on the Ravi, p. 107, Ravi and Ujh in the Jastota dis 
trict). On Panini [1.4.7 the Kasika illustrating the compound names of 
two rivers cites the example Uddhy-eravati, that is Uddhya and Iravati, 
the former of which we must consider as a tributary. of the latter on 
the analogy of Ganga-Sonam, another example of the same rule, and, 
of the counter-example Gaiga-Yamune. These names suggest that 
these rivers dried up in summer and flowed in torrents in the rains, as 
indicated by Kālidāsa who describes their brisk and wayward move- 
ments as those of lusty youths like Rama and Laksmana (Ragbu- 
vamsa, XL8). Bhidya may be Bai, a tributary of the Ravi. 


Devika 

Panini also mentions the river Devikā and what: grew on its bank 
(Davika-kula, Vil.3.1), while Patañjalı describes the product to be 
sli rice (lll. 316). Pargiter identifies it with the river Deeg (Mark. 
Purana, p. 292). According to the Nilamata Purana the Devika 
‘lowed through the Madra country and this is confirmed by the 
Visnudharmottara also (1.167.15; B. C. Law, Geog. Essays, p. 92). 
The Deeg is a stream flowing through Sialkot district and locally 
named Dyoka. f 

Panini mentions another river Ajiravati (VI. 3.119), the Acira- 
vati of Pali texts (modern Rapti) on which stood Sravasti. The’ next 
river mentioned in this region is Sarayü (Vl.4.174) of which the 
Rapti is a tributary. It may be noted that Sarayü was also the name 
of a river in remote Rgvedic India flowing past Herat (derived from 
Hari-Rüd, the old-Persian of Vedic Sarayü). Darius I (516 B.C.) in 
his inscription mentions, Haraiva, the people of Harayü, whom 
Panini calls Sarava. In the Behistun inscription occurs the name 
Arriya (= Haraiua = Gk. Aria with its capital at Herat). 

Another river Rathaspa is mentioned in the Ganapatha to sūtra 
VI. 1.157 (Bhasya, lL. 96, Ratbaspa nadi). This name occurs in 
the Jaiminiya Brabmana (Caland, JB., Extract 204) and in the 


A 
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Adiparva (172.20) where it is one of the seven sacred rivers between 
Sarasvati on the one side and Gandaki on the other. Most probably 
it was a river of Pañcala and the mame may correspond to Rhodopha 
which is mentioned by the Greek writers as marking an important 
stage on the great royal road from the frontier to Pataliputra. Rhodo- 
_ pha is stated there to be 119 miles from. the Ganga; although it is 
‘called a town but the mention of the stages generally between two 
well-known rivers as Jhelum and Beds, Sutlej and Jumna, suggests its 
having been the name of a river (Megasthenes Fragm. LVI; Rawlin- 
son, Intercourse between India and the Western World, p-64). Itis 
yet indefinite which particular stream was the Rathaspa or Rathastha 
as the name occurs in the Adiparva and also the Rktantra Pratisakbya 
(s#tra 209), but the distance of 119 miles, if the proposed identifica- . 
tion of this name with Rhodopha be correct, lands us on the banks 
of the Ramaganga which is the only big river, between the Ganga and 
the Sarayü to present difficulties 'of crossing so as to merit the name 
Rathastha, which must have been given to it in the Vedic period, and 
which is still in its upper course known as Ruhut or Ruput (Imp. 
Gazetteer, U.P., 1; 166). The distances from Hastinapur on the 
` Gañga to Bareilly on the Ramagahgà and from there to Kanauj 
where chat river falls into the Gangs, almost confirm the stages of the 
Royal Road mentioned by Megasthenes from the Ganga, which was 
probably crossed at EJastinapur to the town of Callinipaxa which is 
identified with Kanauj as the river Kalindi joins the Ganga near it. 

Sordvati is mentioned in stra. Vl.3.120 (Saradinam ca). Several 
rivers lay claim to this name (cf. Dey's Geog. Dict,), the one which 
separated the Udicya from the Pracya country has already been 
noted. 

Of the rivers of Central India (now Vindhya-Pradesa) Panini men- 
tions Carmanvati (Cambal, VIII. 2. 12). I 

Panini used the term Rumanvat which the Kasika connects with a 
place producing salt (Lavana Sabdasya Rumana-bhavo nipityate). The 
form Rumanvat may have been based on the name Rumi, a river or 
lake in the district of Sambhar in Ajmer which is also the source of 
the river Logi. 

Panini mentions a desert’ region as Dhanva (IV.2.121) of which 
two examples are cited by Patafijali, viz. Piredhanva and Astaka 
(11,298) and another by the Kasika as Airavata. In the light of the 

s 
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term Pare-vadava, Pare-Dhanva should mean some desert lying beyond 


the Indus border, as that of the Helmand 


4. JANAPADAS 


An important geographical term used by Panini is Janapada, The 
Janapada was both a state and a cultural unit. Its culture counted 
more than its geography. Its cultural integrity was reflected and 
preserved in the manners, customs and above all diaiects of its people 
e.g. the Darad Janapada with its Paisict dialect, the Siirasena Jana- 
pada with its Vrajabhasa and the Kofala Janapada with its Avadhi 
language. The citizens belonging to a. common (samana) janapada 
` were called sajanapadab (VI. 3. 85). The janapadas known to Panini 
ate the following: — 

1. Kamboja (IV. 1.175). Kamboja is. mentioned once, in the 
siitras as the name of a country. The term is also applied to the king 
of the country and also to the Ksatriya tribe probably settled there 
as a ruling caste. As already stated Kamboja was a kingdom (ekaraja). 
It may be noted that Kamboja is also mentioned in two ganas, 
Kacchadi (IV. 2. 133) and Sindhvadi (IV. 3. 93) which name in 
common eight different janapadas, viz. Sindhu, Varnu, Gandhara, 
Madumat, Kamboja, KaSmira, Salva and Kuluna, of which the first 
six were geographically of the same region, The correct identification 
of this janapada is the key to determine the relative geographical 
positions of other countries in the extreme north-west of India and 
‘Afghanistan, Gandhara, Kapiga, Balbika,. and Kamboja are the four 
great janapadas the relative positions of which should be clearly under- 
stood. Of these Gandhara extended from TaksaSila,its eastern capital, to 
the river Kunar, its western boundary, and from the river Kabul in the 
south to Swat in the north. Next to it was the kingdom of.Kapisa 
coinciding with modern Kafiristan and occupying the whole area 
betwecn the river Kunar and the Hindu Kush. The latter mountain 
known to the Greeks as Paropamisidai and referred to in the Behistun 
inscription as Parruparaesana (Sanskrit Uparisyena, beyond the Eagle’s 
Flight), separated KapiSa from Balhika. Sometimes Kapiéa politically 
formed part of Gandhira, as in the reign of Darius, and then the name 
Gandhara was applied to both of them, In none of these three janapadas 
` .was Kamboja included. It stands as a separate janapada. According to 


Rhys Davids the capital of Kamboja .was Dvaraka which Dr,’ Moti 
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Chandra has identified with Darwaz in the Pamir-Badakshan region.’ 
The identification of Kamboja with Rajpuri or Rajauri in ancient 
` Abbisara as suggested by Dr. H. C. Roychaudhuri, or witk. eastern 
Afghanistan according to Sir Aurel Stein (Raj. IV. 16:) are not quite 
satisfactory. Ancient Kamboja was the upper Oxus region, as suggest- 
ed by Prof. Jayacandra (Bharata-Bhiimi, .pp. 297-303) on linguistic 
grounds, viz. that the root Sava ‘to go’ noticed by Yaska as a peculiari- 
ty of Kamboja speech (Savatir-gatikarma Kambojesveva. . bbasyate, 
Nirukta, II. 2), is still current there, (cf. Grierson, Linguistic Survey 
of India, X, pp. 468,473,474,476,500). In the Aitareya Brabmana 
the Uttarakurus and the Uttaramadras are described as living beyond 
the Himalaya (VIII. 14); and in the Vamía Brabmana Kamboja 
Aupamanyava is a pupil of Madragara from which the Vedic Index 
postulates a possible connection of the Uttara Madras with the 
Kambojas; who. probably had lranian as well as Indian affinities 


(Vedic Index, vol. 1, 84,138). 


2. Prakanva. The name isa corollary to Praskanva in stra 
Vl. 1.153 and is stated by the Kasika to have been a country (desa). 
It should be identified with the people mentioned by Herodotus as 
Parikanioi, modern Ferghana (Sten Konow, Kbharostb: Ins. p. xviii) 
who are said to have formed part of the empire of Darius. — Prakanva 
was thus situated immediately to the north of Kamboja or the Pamir 
region, Is 
3. Gandbara. Panini mentions both the Vedic form Gandhari 
as the name of the janapada and its people in stra IV. 1.169, and 
its later form Gandhara, this only in the. ganas IV. 2.133 and IV. 3. 
.93. Gandhaea extended from the Kabul Valley to Taksasila. Two 
towns of Gandhara are mentioned, viz. Taksasila, its eastern capital, 
and Puskalavati, the western. The latter occurs in a gana as the 
name of a river on which the town stood. The Greeks refer to it as 
Peucelaotes (modern Carsadda, situated near the junction of the Swat 
with the Kabul). The Puskalas of the Markandeya Purana must be 


1 The reference is to the retavatthu commentary Paramatthadipani, PTS., 
Part IIT, p. 113. The text refers to Dvarakà as the home of some merchants 
proceeding on business to Kamboja through the Maru desert, There “seems to 
be no reference to Dvirak as the capital of Kamboja. (See also B. C. Law, 
Tbe Age of Imperial Unity, p. 15). 
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the people of this region. The country between the rivers Suvastu 
and Gauri was known as Uddiyana which Kátyayana mentions as 
Aurdayani (952594, H. 292). It was considered in ancient days a 
part of Gandhara. A special variety of blankets known as Pánda- 
kambala (IV. 2.11) wasa product of Gandhara. Gandhára is also 
known to the Atharvaveda for its wool. 


4. Sindhu. ' Sindhu was originally the name of the river, which 
gave its name to the whole country. The term Sindhu was corrupted 
to Hi(n)du in the Old-Persian inscriptions of Darius I. (516-485 B.C.) 
and into Indus by the lonian (=Panini’s Yavana) Greeks, Sindhu 
as a janapada may be identified with Sind-Sigar Doab, the region 
between the Jheluni*und che Indus. Most of it is now the sandy 
desert of Thal. david mentioned by Patafijali as a janapada was 


included in Sindhu (Bbagwanlal Indraji Com. Vol. p. 149). 


` 5. Sanvira (IV. 1.148). Panini mentions Sauvira and gives 
valuable social history of the region. It was the home of many gotras of 
which he names two, Phantahrti and Mimata, and the Kasika follow- 
ing old tradition adds Bhagavitti, Tarnabindava, AkaSápeya, Yamunda 
and Suyama. Bhagavitti is also mentioned by Parafijali (II. 243) and 
may be identified with the present Bugti tribe on the northern border 
of Sind, numbering about thirty thousand. Panini mentions Sarkara 
or Sárkara (modern Sukkur on the Indus) as a town (IV. 2.83). The 
name was suggested by its proximity to the rocky region (Sarkarayab 
adürabbavab) in the borders of which Sukkur is situated 


Pali literature mentions Rauruka (modern Rori in Upper Sind) as 
the capital of Sauvira 


6. Brabmanaka. It is mentioned in Panini's sztra (V. 2 71) 
Patafijali definitely calls it a janapada (Brabmanako nama janapadab 
IL. 298). The significance of its name is brought out by the Kasika, 
which describes it as the land of Brahmins of a particular type. They 
were dyudbajivins or followers of military art, and very probably a 
sangha or republic. Their military traditions continued up to the 
time of Alexander whose invasion they resisted with utmost patriotism 
(Plutarch, Alex., 59). The Greeks call them Brachminoi and locate 
them in middle Sind -(Arrian, VI. 16), of which the capital is still 
. called Brahmanabad (Cunningham, Ancient Geog., p. 310). 

It may be noted that even RajaSekhara (oth century A. D.) names. 
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, Brahmanavaha (‘abode of Brahmanas’) as one of the janapadas of the 

west. The Muslims named it Brahmanabud after this old tradition. 
It may be noted that Patafijali mentions two formations a- 

Brabmanaka and a-Vrsalaka as names of countries (I. 301), corres- 


ponding to Saudráyana and Brahmanaka respectively. 


Saudráyana or the Sudra country is mentioned along with other 
names in the gana Aisukari (IV. 2.54) which denoted names ot 
countries after their peoples (Visayo defe). .Like the Brahmanas, the 
Saudrayanas (= Greek Sodrae) also are. mentioned as having opposed 
Alexander. Cunningham ‘treats the present Soda Rajputs of south- 
east Sind around Umatkot as cheir descendants (Ancient Geog., p. 
:29:) Diodorus couples the Sodrae with the Massanae as occupying 
the opposite banks of the Indus. Cunningham equates the Massanae 
with the Massarnaioi of Ptolemy, which corresponds to the Masiira- 
karna (derivative Mausurakarna) of the Ganapatha (Il. 4.69; IV. 1. 
112). . 

Z: Apakara. This name is mentioned along with Sindhu in 
stra IV.3.32, to explain the forms Apakaraka and Apakara, denoting 
its products.. It may be identified with Bhakhar on the Indus. 


. 8. Paraskara (Vl. 1.157). This is mentioned in the gana 
Páraskara-prabbrti. Patafijali treats it as a country (Paraskaro desab, 
III. 96). The name corresponds to Thara-Parkara (Thara being the 
Sindhi form of Thala meaning dry country or desert, as opposed to 
Kaccha or jangala country), one of the biggest districts of Sindh . 
which once denoted the whole of its south-eastern part up to the coast 
of the Great Rann of Kacch or Kaccha-Irina. 

. The Retantra takes the name Paraskara as that of a mountain, 
and the term Parakara for non-mountainous region, such as the Thar- 
Parkar district (Para parvate, IV.5.10, Suryakant’s edition, p. 41). 

9. Kaccha . (IV. 2.133). Below the desert comes the watery 
region Kaccha, which represented the water-lgged portions in the 
south as against the dry desert area in the north. — Kaccha was 
historically connected with Sindh forming its province in the seventh 
century when .Hiuen .Tsang visited the country. Cunningham says 
that Kaccha..and: Parkar have. always been linked together (Ane. 
Geog., p. 347): Panini also refers to, the names of towns ending in 
Kaccha (IV. 2. 126), which. were ` mostly situated along the coast- 


> 
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from Bhrgu-Kaccha to the province of Kaccha. The inhabitants 
of the Kaccha janapada were known as Kacchaka, and.a teference 
to their peculiarities in speech, merry-making and dress has already 
been noted. 


10. Kekaya (VIL 3.2.). The descendants of the Ksatriyas of 
the Kekaya janapada were known as Kaikeya. The ancient, Kekaya 
janapada consisted of the territory now comprised in the three districts 


of Jhelum, Shahpur and Gujarat. 
Ir. Madra (IV.2.131). Madra was a part of the Vahika 


country, as already seen, with its capital at Sakala, modern Sialkot. 
In che Upanisads Madra was a noted centre of culture in the north. 
In the Mahabharata Sakala is mentioned as the chief city of the 
Vahikas on the Apaga river. Patafijali also mentions Sakala as a 
Vahika-grama (Il. 294). And so also the Kasika (IV.2.117). Pānini 
does not explain the derivation of the name Vahika. Katyayana, 
however, derives it from babis, ‘outside’, with the suffix 7kak (IV.1. 
85.5). This seems to agree with the Mababbirata description of 
Váhika as the country of five rivers lying outside the pale of Aryan 
society (dharma-babya), devoid of religion (nasta-dbarma) and impure 


(asuci) (Karnaparva, 44.7.32) 

Panint mentions two divisions of Madra, Pütva (Eastern) and 
Apara (Western) (Difo’ Madranám, VII.3.13; also IV.2.108). 

12. Usinara (IV.2.118). Panini mentions Usinara as a part of 
Vahika (cf. Kasika on IV. 2. 418, USinaresu ye Vahika-gramab). In 
the Gopatha Brabmana, the USinaras and Savasas are regarded as 
‘northerners (II o, Savasa-U Sinaresu Udicyesu) 


Thus Panini mentions three divisions of the Vahika country, viz. 
"Kekaya, Uštnara and Madra to which is to be added the fourth divi- 
sion Savasa. Of these Kekaya and Savasa may be located between 
the Jhelum and the Chenab, the first in the north and the second in 
the south respectively, and Madra and U$inara were in the north atid 
south between the Chenab and the Ravi i 
The Divyivadina refers to the Svasas in Uttarapatha with head- 
quarters at Taxila to which ASoka was deputed by his father Bindu- 
sita as Viceroy to quell their rebellion. The name Savasa or Svasa 
seems to be preserved in the modern name Cibha comprising 
Punch, Rajauri and. Bhimbhar. In literature the Usinaras are often 


1HQ., MARCH, 1953 3 
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associated with the Sibis (Gk: Siboi) whose chief town Sibipura has 
been identified with Shorkot, headquarters of a Tehsil in the Jhang 
‘district, - f 

13. Ambastha. It is mentioned by Pānini in s#tra VII. 3. 97, 
‘and is stated by Patafijali to be implied in stra IV,1.171 as the 
name of a janapada under a monarchy. The Mababbarata locates 
them ín the north-west and describes them as a kingship. The 
Ambasthas may be taken as Gk. Abastanoi or Sambastai on the 
lower course of the Chenab (Invasion of Alexander, p. 155). 


14. Trigarta. It is mentioned by Panini as an Ayudbajivi 
Sangha, or a Confederation of Six States known as Trigarta-Sastha 
‘ (V;3.116).. But the Trigarta country, although in itself marked out 
by natural boundaries from the rest of the province was partitioned 
into smaller territorial divisions or janapadas some of which were 
‘constituted as monarchies. The name Trigarta denotes the region 
drained by three rivers, Ravi, Beas and Sutlej. 

Patafijali mentions Patanaprastha as a Vahikagrama (1,298). It 

‘may be identified with Paithan or Pathankot, situated at the entrance 
‘of the Kangra valley and at one time the capital of the Audumbaras 
(Cunningham, ASR., XIV, p. 116; also V, p. 153). 
. The central portion of Trigarta formed by the valley of the Beas 
was named Kulüta, mentioned twice in the Ganapatha as Kuluna 
(IV.2.1333 1V.3.93) and known as Kula. [ts ancient capital was at 
-. Nagara on the Beas, a name included in the Katryadi gana (1V.2.95) 

Mandamati (Yavadi gana, VIII.2.9) was perhaps modern Mandi, 
“lying to the south of Kulüta. Panini makes special mention of the 
Bhatgayana gotra in the Trigarta country (IV. 1.111). 


“ag.  Kalaküta ([V.1.173). It is mentioned as a janapada under | 
a king. The Sabhaparva calls it Kalaküta and makes it a part of 
Kulinda (Kalindy-visaya, XXVI.3) which was conquered by Arjuna. 

Kulinda (Gk. Kylindrine) was known to Ptolemy as an extensive 

country including the region of the lofty mountains wherein the Beas, 
. the Sutlej, the Yamuna and the Ganga had their sources (McCrindle, 
. Ptolemy, p. 105, 109). The Kalakiita lay somewhere ‘in this area, 
. with possible traces of its name in modern Kalka, the Simla hills. ` 


16, Kurs (1V.1.172). It was.known to Panini as a janapada 
‘ and a kingdom. He also mentions the town of Hastinapura (VI 2, 
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ror), which was, known as its capital. The name Asandivat, the 
place with the king’s throne, where in his royal city Janamejaya 
Pariksita is stated in the Mababbirata to have performed his sacri- 
fice, is also noticed by Panini (VIIL.2.:2). Panini also refers to the 
householder's way of life obtaining amongst the Kurus (Karu-garbapa-. 
tam, Vl.2.42) as against the ascetic way. It seems to be akin to the 
Kuru-dhamma of the Jataka of that name which insisted on the 
purity of family life and the cultivation of proper domestic relations 
and virtues (Kuradbamma Jataka, Vol.IlI, No.276). 

17. Salva. Panini mentions Salva (IV.2.135), Salveya (४.1, 
169) and Salvavayava ([V.1.173) as three distinct janapada units 
which were monarchies. Of these Salva seems to have been the 
parent state, Salveya equal to Salvaputra, a collateral branch, and 
Salvavayava, a bunch of kingly states which the enterprising Salvas 
either brought under their conquest or planted during the course of 
their colonising. The last although confined to a limited geographi- 
cal horizon in the central and north-eastern Punjab, were in relation 
to each other not geographically contiguous. 

The Salva is mentioned as a pair janapada with Matsya as early 
as the Gopatha Brabmana (1.2.9) and also in the same group ip the 
Mahābhārata (Bhismaparva, 10.3) where the Salvas, the Madreyas 
and the Jangalas are juxtaposed. Matsya with its capital at Virata 
(Bairat in Jaipur) provides a fixed point and Salva should be located 
in that region. Making allowance for the position of the other 
known janapadas, the only place left for Salva coincides with the terti- 
tory extending from Alwar to north Bikaner. It may be mentioned 
that the Salvas were an ancient people who seem to have migrated 
from the west through Baluchistan and Sindh where they left traces 
of their name in Salvaka-giri (mentioned by Panini in the Gapa-patha 
to VI.3.117), the present Hala mountain, and then advancing towards 
north Sauvira and along the Sarasvati finally settled in nortn Rajasthan, 
Of their intrusion towards the Yamuna some dim intimation is pre- 
served in an old Vedic verse’, 


2 Yaugandharireva no rajeti Salvir-avadisub, vivrtta-cakrd asinas-tirena 
Yamune tava. ‘The Salva women turning their wheels sitting ~a thy, banks O 
Yamuna, have told us that their king is a Yaugandhari. (Un ancien peuple du 
Penjab: Les Salva, Journal Asiatique 1929, (pp 311-354) p. 314). Keith 
considers a reference to war-like raid more plausible, 
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Salveyaka. The Salveyakas are mentioned as a separate people in 

the Mahābhārata, grouped with the Matsyas in their fight with king 

—Sufarma of Trigarta (Virataparva, 29,2). They must be the same as 
Salvaputra mentioned in the Udyogaparva (4.24) amongs kings to 
‘whom the ‘Pandavas should send emissaries, The name Salvaputra 
may still be traced in Alwar, which is in the same geographical 
sphere. The Sálveyas stood in relation to the Silvas as the Madreyas 
‘to the Madras (Bhismaparva, 10.37) 

| Saluavayava. Of the several member states grouped in the Salva- 
vayava confederacy, the Kasika mentions six, viz. 1. Udumbara, 2. ` 
Tilakhala, 3. Madrakara, 4 Yugandhara, 5. Bhilinga and Saradanda 
(IV.1.173) 

Udumbara. The Udumbara (cf. also Rajanyadi group, IV.3.53) 
territory is fixed by the find-spots of their coins in the Kangra valley, 
between the Ravi and the Beas, and at Pathankot in Gurdaspur dis- 
trict at its mouth (Allan, Coins of Ancient India, intro. p. lxxxvii). 
Udumbaravat as a tiver-name (Bbasya, IV.2.71; 1.287) might be 
some tributary flowing through thé Udumbara country on which the 
town of the same name was situated. 

Tilakbala. Looking at the map of this region we find that the 
area south of the Beas comprising Hoshiarpur district, where even to- 
day sesamum forms the main crop should be identified with the 

~ Tilakhala (‘the threshing-floors of tila’), Thus Tilakhala and Udum- 
bara were immediate neighbours, and the former appears to be the same 
as the Tilabháras of the Epic (Bhismaparva, 10.51) 

Madrakira. The Madrakiras, as pointed out by Prof. Przyluski, 
signify the warrior-troops of the Madras (Les Salva, Journal Asiati- 
que, 1929, pp. 311-354, from old Persian kara meaning ‘army’) 
Their connection with the Silvas was the outcome of an important 
event in the history of the two peoples, viz. the marriage of the Madra 
„princess Savitri with the Salva prince Satyavan (Vanaparva, 279 15) 
Ie appears. that consequent to this marriage three new small kingdoms 
came into existence for which distinct «names have been preserved 
eg. I. Savittiputrakah, .2. Madrakárah and 3. Salvasenyah. ~The 
first. represented the hundred sons of Savitri and Satyavan mentioned 


3 "Vulgate 9.53; Poona edition gives tilakab in the text and Tilabbara in 
` the foot-note. 
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both in the Mababbarata (Vanaparva, 283,12 — Katnapatva, 4.47) 
and in the Gana-patha (V.3.166, Damanyadi gana). Putra denoted 
aclan asin the names Kehar-potre, Canan-potre, etc. amongst the 
Arora Khattris of the Punjab, or in such old designations as the 
Sakyaputras, The Madrakaras and the Salvasenayah (Skt, sena corres- 
ponding to Iranian kira) (Bhismapatva 10.59)* were smaller king- 
doms of such warrior chiefs as were lent both by the Madras and 
the Salvas in order to rehabilitate Savitri and Satyavan who were 
bereft of their kingdom and married in exile. 


Madrakára and Bhadrakara appear to be variants of the same name 
(Madra = bhadra, sitras 17.3.73 and V.4.67). It seems that Bhadra 
situated on the Ghaghara near the north-eastern border of Bikaner 
marks their old home. 


Yugandbara. Yugandhara should be somewhere in the region 
of the Yamuna, since the Salva women spinning on its banks, as 
mentioned above, invoked Yugandhari as their king. It may be 
located in Ambala district between the Sarasvati and the upper 
Yamuna, where Jagadhari, probably is a relic of the old name. 


Bhülinga. ` The Bhüliñgas should be identified with the Bolingae 
of Ptolemy settled in the north-west of the Aravallis. Bhilinga seems 
to be the same as Kulinga mentioned in the Mahabharata (Bhisma- 
parva, 10.38)? and the Ramayana on the route connecting Sáketa and 
Kekaya at the point where the Saradanda river was crossed (Ayodhya- 
kanda, 68.16). 

Saradanda. The Saradandás must have been settled along the 
Saradanda river mentioned above. Nothing is known about it, but 
the first part of the two names Saradanda and Saravati points to their 
being one and the same river. The latter formed the boundary bet- 
ween the Pracya and the Udicya divisions of India and may be 
identified with the Drsadvati or Citing. The Markandeya Purina 


4 Vulgate 9.61. Poona edition gives Sarvasenayab in the text and Salvasen- 
yah in the foot-note. For Sarvasenyab of Panini, V.3. 116; Kasika, VIIL 1.5.) 
5 The critical edition records Kalinga in the text and Kulinga in the 
foot-note; but all the janapadas in this list e.g. Salva, Midreya, Jangala, 
Sürasena, Bodha and Kuru-Páficala being of the Punjab-Rajputana region, the 
original reading must be taken to be Kulifiga and not Kalinga, as supported 


by a Kashmir Ms. also. ñ u A 5 b 
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(Pargiter, p. 378) mentions the Sardanas, most likely the same as the 
Saradandas. 


Ajamidba and Ajakranda. Patafijali adds to this list three other 
names, viz. 1. Bodha, 2. Ajakranda and 3. Ajamidha. (IV. 1. 170; 
IL 289) The prefix Aja in the last two names has reference to a 
local cult deity Asura Ajaka with whom king Salva was identified as 
its incarnation (Adiparva, 61. 17)". - 

Bodba. The Bodhas occur also in the list of the _Bhismaparva 
(10. 37-38) in the same group as the Kulingas, the Salvas and the 
Madreyas. Patafjali also mentions’ them along with the Udumbaras 
(HI. 4. 58; L 489) 

An important economic feature of the Salva country was its special 
breed of bulls mentioned as Salvaka by Panini (IV. 2. 136). The 
Salva janapada also provided recruits for the infantry known in those 
days as Silva-padati (IV. 2. 135). Panini further mentions a parti- 
cular item in the Salva dietary, the porridge known as Salvika yavagü 
made of barley, which is still a favourite food of the people in Bikaner 
and Jaipur states, i.e. the area which was formerly the Salva janapada. 

18, Salveya. The Salveyas, as pointed out above; are mentioned 
as a separate janapada by Panini (IV. 1, 169), obviously connected 
with the original Salvas. | 

19. Pratyagratha (IV. r. 173). Itisthe name of a janapada | 
in Panini. While Pataüjali and Kaib are silent on this name, we 
find the later authority Hemacandra referring to the Pratyag-rathas as 
belonging to Abicchatra (Abbidbina-Cintamani, 4, 22). lt may 
be noted that Panini has noted. the name Rathastha (=Ruhut or 
Ramganga) as bringing the chariot to a halt. It may be taken as the 
chariot of Atyan culture marching towards the east, as denoted by the 
term Pratyagratha 

20. Ajada (IV.-1, 171), Nothing is known about this janapada 
It is connected with the grazing ground of goats. It may be taken to 
be the Etawah district, famous for its Barbari goats (e.g. jamnapari) 

21. Ranka (IV. 2. 100). Panini used the term Ratikavaka as 
native of Raüku. He also mentions the terms Raükavàyana and 
Raükava to indicate what is non-human, as examples of which the 


6 Vulgate 67.17; Poona edition gives malli in the text and Salva in the 
foot-note 
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Rasika mentions the Rinkavayana bull and Rankava blankets. It may 
be noted that Rangka is the name of a language used in parts of 
Almora district (Moti Chandra, Indian Costume, Bharatiya Vidya, 
Vol. I, p. 46, notes for the Rangkas language see, Linguistic Survey 
of India, Vol. HI, pt. I, p. 479% So the Raku janapada may have 
been located in this region as the home of woollen blankets. The 
area of ancient Raku must have been much bigger than at present. 

22. Bharadvaja (Vl. 2. 145). The Kasika states clearly that 
Bharadvaja in this s4tr« is not a gotra name but a country. As Pargiter 
has remarked Bharadvaja is often mentioned in the Mahābhārata in 
connection with the upper part of the Ganges near the hills, and the 

Bharadvajas were the people, living in Garhwal or Kumaun (Mark. 
Purana, p. 320). Panini also mentions the Atreyas as a division of 
the Bharadvijas (Ganapatha Asvadi, IV. 1.110 Atreya Bbaradvaje), and 
the. Mahabharata and the Markandeya Purana also couple these 
two names. - 

23. Kosala (IV. 1, 171). As seen above this figures as one of 
the sixteen mabdjanapadas of the Pali texts. Its town Sravasti is 
mentioned by Panini in his Canapatba. Panini mentions the two terms 
-Sarayü and Iksvaku associated with Kosala in sitra VI. 4. 174. 
..-Patafijali mentions Iksvaku as a janapada (IV. 2. 104; II. 298) 

24. Kasi (IV. 2. 116). Panini mentions the term Varanasi (the 
known capital of the Kasi janapada) in gana IV. 2. 97, and its citizen 
as a Varanaseya 

25. Vrji (IV. 2. 131). It was the name ofa janapada. Its 
citizen was called a Vrjika. "ELE" 

` 26. Magadba (IV. 1. 170). It was a monarchy. A Ksatriya 
descendant of the Magadha tribe was termed a Magadba. 

27. Kalinga (IV. 1. 170). Panini mentions Kalinga as a jana- 
pada. It was a monarchy. Probably in his time Kalinga came 
immediately after Magadl.a on its border 

28. Siramasa (IV. 1. 170). As already noted this janapada 
may be identified with the Surma Valley of Assam 

` 29. Avanti (IV. 1.175). Its capital Ujjayini is referred to in 
the Canapitha (IV. 2. 82; IV. 2. 127) 

39. Kunti (IV. 1. 175). Patañjali instances Kunti and Avanti 
as janapada names ending in short i and implied in sztra IV. 1. 171 


The Mababbarata knows of Kunti through which flowed the river 
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called “iva Nadi (Vanaparva, 308. 7), a tributary of the Chambala 
(Dey, Geog. Dict., p. 109), showing its situation in modern Kontwar 
n “Gwalior State. Panini also uses the compound Kunti-Surastrab 
(VI. 2. 37), “indicative of their political confederation at one time, 
when the Narayana-Gopalas were settled in the region of Gwalior. 
31. Asmaka (IV. 1.173). Panini also mentions the compound 
Avantyasmakab showing their proximity (VI. 2. 12) 
» ` A$maka is named Assaka in Pali texts with its capital at Paithan 
(Pratistharia) on the Godavari where lived the learned Brahmana 
Bavari. I 
Panini refers to Taitilakadrü (VI, 2. 42) which is mentioned after 
Párevadavà, ‘a mare from across the Indus’, and may have denoted a 
tawny-coloured mare of the Taitila country. Kautilya refers to horses 
imported from Taitila (Artbasastra, Il. 30). The Mababbarata refers 
‘to horses of partridge colour as tittirakalmasa (Sabhaparva, 28. 6; 
19). which seems to be an equivalent of Taitila-kadrü. These horses 
`came from the Uttara-Kuru regions (north of Pamir in Central Asia). 
‘The Taitila janapada may therefore be looked for in the neighbour- 
"hood of that region. It may, however, be noted that according to 
„the medieval lexicons Taitila was synonymous with Kalinga (Nanar- 
tharnava, H. 891; Vaijayanti, p. 37, verse 26) which may be identi- 
‘fed ‘with Titilgarh, south: of Sambalpur in Orissa, In that case 
Panint’s Taitila-kadrü would refer to some tawny-coloured ` material 
produced in Kalinga, probably rhinoceros hides, from Taitila signifying 
‘that animal on the basis of its habitat, The exact significance of the 
Paninian word however cannot be determined 
The above list shows the following four janapadas lying at the 
extreme points of Panini's geographical horizon, Kamboja northern, 
-Savvira western, A$maka southern and Siramasa eastern. 
Panini also refers to the boundaries‘of janapadas as shown in his 
expression janapada-tadavadhi (IV. 2. 124). This indicates that the 
‘janapadar formed their own boundarics, each extending as far as the 
other without needing any smaller landmark like a village (Kasiké, 
"tadavadbirapi janapada eva grbyate na gramab). The Ganapatha 
- . furnishes some additional names of janapadas, viz. Barbara (IV. 3. 93; 
on the sea-coast near the mouth of the Indus where the port Barbarika 
. was situated), Kaímira (IV. 2. 133; IV. 3. 93), Urasa (IV. 3. 93, 
“modern Hazara), Darad (1V..3. 93, modern Dardistan), Gabdika 
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(IV. 3.03, Patafijali mentions Gabdikas as living outside Aryavarta 
in his time). It may be identified with modern Gadderan, homeland 
of the Gaddi tribe, beyond Dhaulidhar in the Chamba valley. 
Patacchara (IV. 2. 110, probably modern Pataudi) Yakrilloman 
(IV. 2. 110 mentioned in the Dhismaparva IX. 46 and Virataparva 
V. 4, corresponding to the region between Etawah in the north and 
Jalaun and Orai in the south and Kalpi in the east), and Sarvasena 
(IV. 3. 92; also called Sarvaseni, cf. Kafibz, Vl. 2. 33; Vill. 1. 5 
described by the Kasika asa dry region). Patafijali mentions the 
names of two other janapadas, viz. Rsika and Jihnu (IV. 2. 104; 
Il. 298, Jihnu= modern Jhind (?). The name Rsika occurs in the 
Mahabbarata as part of Sakadvipa. Arjuna conquered the Rsikas 
across the Vaksu (Oxus) ‘which flowed through the Saka country’. 
The Rsikas where later known as Yuechis whose language was called 
Ars. A further instalment and that is a very substantial one, of 
geographical information is obtainable from the Astadbyayi in the 
form of tribal names of people who were living under political consti- 
tutions of a varied character. 

Many localities are also indicated by Panini as the lands of the 
peoples after whom they were named, eg. Yaudheya, Andhaka- 
Vrsni, etc. 

3. Towns and Villages 

The units of settlement comprised (1) nagara (town), (2) gráma 
(village), (3) gbosa (abode of herdsmen VI. 2. 15) and (4) kheta 
(hamlets, VI. 2. 126).. Panini mentions the villages and towns of 
Eastern India (Pracim grama-nagaranam, VII. 3. i4) but with 
reference to Vahika and Udicya country he uses the term gráma 
in a generic sense to include all centres of population (IV. 2. 117 and 
IV. 2. 109). 

Patafijali in commenting on the distinction between these two 
terms gráma and pura remarks that these should not be settled by 
rules of grammar but by local usage (tatrati-nirbandho na labbab, 
1II.32 1). 

Endings of place-names. Panini uses these various endings to 
frame rules for explaining the formation of certain terms derived from 
the places concerned, and this is explained by the following examp- 
les: — 
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1, Nagara (IV.2.142), e.g. Mahanagara and Navanagara ‘not 
in the north’ (anudica, Vl.2.89) probably eastern. I 

The Kasika gives the following examples of towns with the ending 
nagara: Nandinagara, Kāntinagara of the north (udicām); Suhma- 
nagara and Pundranagara (the capitals of Suhma and Pundra provinces 
of Eastern India, VI.2,89); Pataliputra and Ekacakra (VII.3.t4- 
1V.2.133 in the east); Madranagara (in the north, VII.3.24); and 
Daksinagara (in the country of Panini’s mother, a citizen of which 
was called Daksinagariya, IV.2.142); Mahakinagara (IV.2.142)- 

With reference to Pataliputra it is interesting to note that it was 
a vast metropolis with two divisions which the Kasika calls Pūrva- 
Pataliputra (eastern, probably on the Ganges) and Apara-Pataliputra — 
(western, probably on the other river Sona, Vll.3.14). A citizen 
of Paraliputra was called Pataliputraka (IV.2.123). | 

2, Pura (1V.2.122), which is mentioned by Panini as an 
ending in the following names of towns, e.g. Aristapura (Pali 
Aritthapura, a city in the kingdom of Sivi in Váhika); Gaudapura 
(VI.2,100, modern Gaur in Bengal); Hastinapura (the well-known 
epic town), Phalakapura (may be modern Pharal, 17 miles south- 
east of. Thanesar on the river Oghavati near Phalakivana in 
Kuruksetra), Mardeyapura (VI.2.101). 

Patafijali mentions Nindipura (IV.2.104; 11.298) as a Vabika- 
gráma and also Kafcipura, but not in Vahika (ibid). 

The Kasika adds the following: names: Nandipura, Kantipura 
(IV.2.122); Lalatapura (probably in the region called: Lalaraksa, in 
the Sabhaparva, 47.15, modern Ladakh), Karni-pura, Narmapura, 
Sivadattapura (VI. 2. 99) and Sivapura (a northern town, sdicya, 
probably Sivi country). 7 

3. Grama (IV.2.142). Patafjali mentions the grama called 
Isukáma$ami, both eastern and western (parva, apara (Vl,1.85, M. 
62) to which the Kasika adds the name Krsnamrcttika (VII.3.14) 
both situated in Eastern India (Pracam). 


4. Kheta (Vl. 2.126), a small hamlet ; Hindi and Gujrati khera. 


s. Gl osba (Vl.2.85), a settlement of cowherds (abbirapalli). 

6-9. Kula, Sida, Stbala, Karsa (Vl.2.129), endings applied to 
names of villages according to the Kasika (gramanamadbeyani) which 
gives the following examples: Daksikila, Mabakikala; Devasüda, 
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Bhajisida, Daksikarsa. Kalhana mentions sida as a place-name 
ending (Rajatarangini, 1.157, 167). 

The ending sthala occurs in the name Kapisthala implied in sitra - 
(VIIL.3.91, modern Kaithal in Karnal district). It may be noted 
that the ending stbala had an alternative form sthali (IV.1.22). 
Panini takes it in the sense of a natural (akrttima) geographical 
feature. The Kasika instances under stbale Dandayanasthali and 
Mahakisthalt without observing the distinction between the two. 

10-11. Tira and Rūpya (IV.2.106), In another satra Panini 
gives the name Kastira as that of a nagara (Vl.1.155). Pataijali takes 
it to be the name of a Vabika-grama (1V.2.104, II.293). 

It may be noted that both Panini and Patafjali treat the two 
terms gráma and nagara aš identical in their connotation in the Vahika 
country, whereas there was a clear distinction between them in eastern 
India (cf. Pracám grama-nagaranam, Vll, 3.14). 

Patafijali mentions Dasarüpya as a Vabikagrama. 

The Kaha mentions Kakatira, Palvalatira, and Vrkariipya, 
Sivarüpya, respectively as examples of these endings. 

12-16. Kaccha, Agni, Vaktra, Garta (IV.2.126). No example 
is given by Panini and Patafijali, but there is the well-known seaport 
called Bhrgukaccha (Jat. Bharukaccha, No. 463) called Broach. 
The Kasika instances tinder kaccha Daru-kaccha and Pippali- ` 
kaccha (Rajpipl. near the mouth of the Narbada); under agni 
Kandagni and Vibhujagni (modern Bhuj); under vekera Indravaktra 
(some place on the Indus delta). 

Here we have four pairs of eight geographical names, preserved 
as grammatical examples from antiquity. A careful glance at the 
map of western India affords clue to their identification. Standing at 
the head of the Gulf of Cambay; we have to our left Pippalikaccha, 
the sea-coast of Pippali, comprising the delta areas of Sabarmati, 
Mahi, Narmada and Tapti rivers,- of which the old name is still 
preserved in Pipla or Raj-Pipla. To our right is the sea-coast of 
Kathiawar, literally equivalent of Daru-kaccha, (Dara = Kastba). 

Agni refers to a burning sandy desert, equivalent to Skt. Mina 
or Rann. Vibhujagni refers to the great Rann of Cutch-Bhuj in the 

.north-west, and Kandagni to the Little Rann of Cutch towards the 
north-east, traces of its name being preserved in the old sea-pore of 
Kandala, now renamed as Gandhidhám. - 
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Of the pair of names ending in vaktra, Sindhu-vaktra cleatly 
refers to the Indus Delta in lower Sindh depending for its irrigation 
on that river, and therefore a nadimdtrka region, Opposed to it were 
the deva-mátrka tracts of Baluchistan where the parched soil depends 
for irrigation on whatever it gets as scanty rainfall. The country was 
therefore called Indra-vaktra as opposed to Sindhu-vaktra. The 
Mababbarata mentions the exact nature and location of these two 
regions (Sabhiparva, 51. 11-12), the agricultural produce in one 
being called Indra-krsta and in the other nadimukha (Indrakrstair- 
vartayanti dbanyair-ye ca nadimukbaib). The former lay across the 
river Indus (Pare-Sindbu, Sabhi., 51. 11); and comprised the people 
of Kej-Makran called Kitavzb (=Kej), Paradab (= Hingulaj) and 
Vairimib (= Rambakia of Alexander's historians; Sabhaparva, 
51. 12). 

The last pair of names refers to Bahugarta and Cakragarta. 
Bahugarta refers most likely to the valley of the Sabarmati, Skt, 
Svabhramati, literally the river of holes or chasms (fvabbra = hole, pit). 
Cakragarta refers to the region of Cakra-tirtha on the Gomati near 
:Dvatka in Prabhása-ksetra. The two indicated the peculiarity of the 
natural terrain formed by undulating loessic dunes 

Panini refers to garta-ending names again in si#tra IV. 2. 137 
and separately mentions Trigarta. Patafjali name, Svavidgarta as a 
Vabikagrama (IV, 2. 137) to which the Kasika adds Srgalagarta, 
Vrkagarta, also Vabikagrimas, and Bahugarta and Cakragarta 
(IV. 2. 126) | 

16. Palada (IV. 2. 142) found in such names as Daksipalada 
This word in the Atharvaveda denotes straw (IX. 3. 17) and may have 
denoted a place in the vicinity of which stumps of various weeds and 
grasses were found 

17. Arma (IV. 2. 9o). Panini mentions Bhütárma, Adhikarma, 
Safijivarma, Madrama, ASmarma and KajJalarma (VI.2.91), to which 
the Kasika adds Datrarma, Guptarma, Kukkutarma, Vayasirma, 
Brhadarma, Kapifijalirma, Mahárma and Navarma. The Tandya 
Brabmana mentions a lake (brada) called Sthülarma north of the 
Sarasvati, where on its grazing grounds 100 cattle increased to 1000 
(XXV. 10. 8). The word arma in the Baudb Sranta Sūtra (ix. 1; 
ix. 3) is explained by the commentator as a village destroyed (vinasta- 
grama) or deserted (Sinya). 
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18. Vaha (IV. 2.122). Panini mentions Piluvaha in satra 
VI. 3. 121 on which the Kasika adds Rsivaha, Kapivaha, Munivaha, 
‘Pindavaha, Dáruvaha and Phalgunivaha (mod. Phagwara; IV. 2. 122). 
Patafijali names Kaukkudivaha as a Vabikagrama. 


19. Hrada (IV. 2. 142). The Kasika repeats the stock examples 
Daksi-hrada and Mahakthrada. The Mahabharata refers to Rama- 
hradà in Kuruksetra. 

20. Prastha (IV, 2. 122; IV. 2. 110). Panini mentions Karki- 
prastha and Malaprastha in sitras Vl. 2. 87-88, of which the ganas 
‘mention the following names with the same ending: Maghi, Makari 
I (mod Maripat), Karkandhü-, Sami-, Karira-, Katuka-,. Kavala. 

(IV.2.-87), Sali, Sona-, (Sonepat), Dráksà, Ksama-, Eka- and 

Kama... To these the Kasika adds: Indraprastha well-known epic 
"town), Kunda-, Hrada-, Suvarna-, Daksi- and Māhaki, the latter 

two being stock examples. ` | 

“In Pali the term prastba is thus explained by Buddhaghosa: 
‘Ie denotes a place outside the grima, a wasteland not used by men 

either for ploughing or sowing (Dbammapada-Attbakatba, 1. 210; 
` Digb. 1. 71). It may be noted that the places ending with prastha 
(Hindi, pat) are found mostly in the Kuru country, such as Panipat, 
Sonepat, Baghpat, Tilpat, etc. I f 

ar. Kantba (IV. 2. 142). Panini gives the interesting informa- 
tion that this ending was in use in Usinara (Il. 4. 20) and Varnu 
(Bannu) (IV. 2. 103). He names the following places: — 


"Cihanakantha, Madarakantha, Vaitula-, Patatka-, Vaidalikarna-, 
Kukkuta- Citkaga-, the first one in the -sétra Vi.2.125 
and the rest in Ganz. The ending and the place-names seem to show 
that Panini was drawing upon the linguistic material of the frontier 
country and its non-Aryan dialects, kantha being definitely a Saka 
word, for a town as shown in the expression badbavara-kantbavara. 
“Here belongs Sogdian expression kanda— “city”, and Saka kantha 
"city", earlier attested in Markantha"  (Lüders, - JRAS., 1934, p. 
516; also Sten Konow, Corpus of Kbarostbi Inscriptions, p. 43; 


Saka Studies, pp. 42, 149, kantha “town” in feminine gender), 


H.W. Bailey also points out that the Persian word kand; Khotanese 
kanth3, Sogdian Buddhist Sanskrit kandh, Pashto kandai, Asica (dialect 
of -the Rsikas or Yue-chis) &andz, are all akin to Sanskrit. kanthé 


r 
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(H.W. Bailey, Asica, Transactions of the Philological Society, 194, 
pp. 22-23). 

It may be noted that in the time of Panini and as stated by 
Darius I, in his inscriptions the Sakas were living beyond the Oxus 
(Saka tviy paradraya ‘the Sakas to the east of the Caspian Sea, Naksb- 
i-Rustam Ins.). That country still abounds in such place-names as 
Samar kand, Kho-qand, Chim-Kand, Tash-kent, Panj.kand, Yar-kand, 
all ending in derivations of kantha or kanda. 

The Mababbarata also speaks of the Sakas as living in this region, 
named by it as Sakadvipa, and its places like Caksu (= Oxus), 
Kumud (=Komedai of Herodotus, a mountain in the Saka country), 
Himavat (= Hemodan mountain), Sita (= Yarkand river), Kaumara 
(= Komarai of Herodotus), Masaka (= Massagetai of Strabo), Rsika 
(=Asioi), Tusara (= Tokarai). ^ Par$u corresponding to Parasika 
is mentioned by Panini in sitra. 

Lastly we owe to the Kasika the following names ending in 
kantha: SauSamikantha, Ahvarakantha, both in the U%inara country 
in Vahikaland (II. 4.20). - 

TOWNS. Panini’s geography mentions towns which may be 
grouped under two divisions, called Udicyagrama (1V.2.109) and 
Pracyagrama (VII.3.14). Among the =Udicya towns some lay in 
the Vahika country (Vahika-gramas 1V.2.117), and some in its 
southerly part known as Utinara (IV.2.118), while others were located 
outside Vahika towards west (present Frontier Province), 

The sitras mention the following towns which naturally figure in 
them as being the most important in those days: 

I. Kapisi (1V.2.99). It was a town known for-its wine &api- 
Sayana as already stated. It was destroyed by the Achaemenian 
emperor Cyrus (Kurush, 6th century B.C.). It is identified with 
modern Begram, about 50 miles north of Kabul un the ground of a 
| Kharosthi inscription found there and naming the city (Ep. Ind., XXII, 
p. 11). l 

2. Sauvastava (IV,2,77) capital in the Valley of the Suvāstu 
or Swat. ° 

3. Varana (IV.2.82). It may be identified with the place called 
Aornos by the Greeks as a fort in the country of the Assakenoi 
(Asvakayanas), ‘lt may correspond to modern Ona, pronounced 
Dnra in Pushtu, situated a few miles west of the Indus, as pointed 
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out by Sir Aurel Stein, who imagined it to be the Sanskrit word 
. Avarna instead of Varana by Panini (ASM., no. 42, pp. 89-90). 

4. Varnava (1V.2.77; IV.2.103), lt was so called from its 
situation in Varnu or Bannu valley. 

5. Salatura (IV.3.94), situated at a distance of four miles from 
Ohind on the right bank of the Indus, in the northern angle formed 
by the junction! of the Kabul river, modern Lahur, identified as the 
birthplace of Panint 

6. Tadi (IV.3.94), not identified 

7. Varmati (IV.3.94), possibly Bimran (Masson, Ariana Anti- 
qua, p. 69), or Bamian, that famous centre on the ancient route from 


Balkh to Kapisa 
8. Kicavára (1V.3.94), perhaps Küca, the old name of Turki- 


stan appearing in a Sanskrit manuscript and inscriptions from that 
region (Liders, Zur Geschichte und Geographie Ostturkestans, p. 246). 


Varahamihira mentions the Kücikas among the peoples of the north. 


9. Taksasila (IV.3.39) “a great and flourishing city, the great- 
est, indeed, of all the cities which lay between the Indus and the 
Hydaspes” (Alexander's Invasion, p. 92). Panini applies the term 
Taksasila to those whose ancestors (abbijana) lived at — Taksaíila. 
Taksaíilà existed in all its glory at the time of Alexander's invasion 
and is described by the Greek writers. 


10. Sarkara (IV. 2. 83), probably modern Sukkur in Sind on the 
“Indus opposite Rori. The Markandeya Purina knows of a western 


people called Sarkarah (Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 373). 


11. . Sáükala (IV. 2. 75). Probably the same as the town 
Sangala, the capital of the republican peoples called Kathoi (Kathas) 
by the Greeks, which was strongly fortified; modern Sangalawala Tiba 
in Jhang district (M'Crindle's Alexander, p. 115). 

12. Kastira (Vl. 1. 155), designated a Vahika city by Patanjali. 

13. Zjastunda (VI. 1. 155), not identified. 

14. Cibanakantham (Vl.2.125), a town in the Usinara country 
where the word kantha was a popular ending. 

15. Aristapura (Vl. 2. 100, same as Aritthapura, a city of Sivi 
kingdom referred co in Buddhist literature). 

16, Gandapura (VI, 2. roo), Gauda, the well-known town in 
the Maldah district of Bengal. ` 
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17. Kapisthala (VII. 3. 91), modern Kairhal in Karnal district. 

18. Katri (IV. 2. 95). 

19. Hastinapura, well-known. 

20. Phalakapura, probably Phillaur in Jullundhur district. 

21. Mardeyapura, (IV. 2. 101), probably Mandawar in Bijnor 
district, 

22. Paladi (IV. 2. 110). 

23. Roni (IV. 2. 78), probably Roni in Hissar district. 

24. Sankasya (IV. 2. 80), modern Sankisa, situated on the north 
bank of the river Iksumati in Fatrukhabad district. The Sankasyadi 
group also includes Kampilya, modern Kampil in Kaimganj Tehsil of 
Farrukhabad. | 
25, Asandivat (VIII. 2. 12; IV. 2. 86), name of the royal city 
of Janamejaya Pariksita, in which the horse for his famous sacrifice 
was bound, Vedic Index, Vol, I. 72; the Kasika equates it with 
Ahisthala. 

26. Sikbavala (IV. 2. 89, name ofa nagara according to the 
Kasika, probably Sihawal on the left bank of the Son in Rewa State). 
Panini again refers to. Sikhavala as a proper name (Danta-Sikbat 
samjfiayam V. 2. 113). 

27. Mahanagara and Navanagara (VI. 2. 89), names of two 
eastern towns, the former perhaps the same as Mahasthana, which 
was the original and ancient capital of Pundra; and the latter to be 
identified with Navadvipa which sprang up asa new town when 
Vahga or West Bengal was colonised. 


TOWNS IN THE GANAS. The Ganas have mentioned the names 
of numerous towns, as many as about 500. Of these the more famous 
will be noticed here. š 

I. Saunetra, modern Sunet in Ludhiana district, three miles 
south-west of Ludhiana town, with a large mound and other ruins 
indicative of an old city; there were also found Yaudheya, Agreya 
and other coins of the pre-Christian period (Cunningham, ASR., Vol. 
XIV, p. 65; Panini Sahkaladi-gana). 

Sairisaka (IV. 2. 80); same as Sirsa, headquarters of a sub- 
division of the sanre name in Hissar district, and situated on the north 
side of a dry bed of the Ghaggat, having considerable ancient ruins. 

3. Tausayana (Paksadi gana, IV. 2.80); modern Tohana, a 
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place of historical and archaeological interest in the Fathabad Tehsil 
of Hissar district. 

4. Sravasti. 

5. Varanasi. 

6. Kausámbi. 

7. Divi (IV. 2. 97), probably Pava of the Pali texts, capital of 
the Malla countty. 

8. Saubbiita (IV. 2. 75), usually identified with the kingdom of 
the Sophytes mentioned by Greek writers (M’Crindle, Alexander, 
p. 280). The place is especially noted by the Greeks for a ferocious 
` breed of dogs whose fame spread to. Greece even . before 
Alexander's time (ibid. p. 364). The Ramayana also refers, to..a 
similar breed of dogs bred in Kekaya country which was near the 
Salt Range and the Saubhüti kingdom (Ramayana, Il. 70, 20). . It 
describes them as bred in the royal kennels (antabpure’ ti-samurd- 
dba), strong like tigers (vyag bra-virya- balopama),.big in size (mabakaya) 
and with big teeth (mabadamstra). . It was. probably this: breed. of 
dogs that was referred to by Panini also as kauleyaka (IV. 2. 96). 

That ancient India possessed a large number of flourishing 
centres of population in the form of cities or towns is also attested to 
by Greek writers. According to them the Panjab was full of towns, 
centres of industry and economic prosperity. Many of these 
figured as forts or centres of defence such as the famous town of 
Massaga (MaSakavati) or Aornos (Varana) in the country of the 
A$vakas. The free clan called the Glaukanikoi (identical with 
the Glaucukayanakas of the Kaka on Panini IV.3.99) whose 
country lay in the fertile and populous regions lying in the south of 
Kasmir (the Bhimber and Bajaur districts) between the upper courses 
of the Jhelum and the Chenab and the Ravi, had as many as thirty- 
seven cities, the smallest of which contained not fewer than 5,000 
inhabitants, while many contained upwards of 10,000. There were 
also a great many villages which were not less populous than the 
towns. (M'Crindle, Invasion of Alexander, p. 112). Strabo affirms 
that in the territories of the nine nations situated between the Jhelum 
and the Beas, such as the Malloi, Oxydrakai and others, there were 
ás many as 500 cities (Ibid, p.112). Megasthenes makes the follow- 
ing general statement on the cities of Mauryan India; “Of their 
cities it is said that the number is so great that it cannot be stated 
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with ` precision" (M'Crindle's Megasthenes and Arrian, p.209). The 


above accounts of Greek historians do not seem to suffer from exaggera- 

- tion as only in the lists attached to the two sitras, viz, 1V.2.75 and 
IVi2.8o we have no less than 300 names, and chese may be further 
augmented if'we add the testimony of the other groups as those 
headed by Suvastu’ (IV.2.77), Varana (IV.2.80), Madhu (IV.2.86), 
"Utkara (IV.2.90), Nada (IV.2.91), Kattri (IV.2.95), Nadi (IV.2.97), 
Kas (1V.2.116), Dhüma ([V.2.127), Karki (VI. 2. 87), Cihana 
(Vl.2.125), etc. This gives us a substantial list comprising about 
-500 names thus furnishing a case of curious coincidence with Greek 
evidence. The grammatical literature proves a valuable source of 
information regarding the old and forgotten cities of India. Thus 
this literature like Yuan Chwang’s Travels, has preserved land-marks in 
the light of which archaeological exploration of old sites may be 
directed. It may be further noted that certain names of tribes and 
gotras as recorded in the ganas (cf. ASvadi, IV.x.110) point to 
places with which they were connected | 


V. S. AGRAWALA 


- Buddhism and Vedanta 


It has been seen in the history of human thought that man's 
resolve to avoid philosophical dialecticism has ended in the develop- 
ment of new dialectics in subsequent periods. The reason for this is 
to be found in the human nature which isa rational bed-rock of 
speculations and, therefore, does not stop short in all-too-credulous and 
dogmatic philosophy. The silence and the unsaid of previous philo- 
sophers are re-oriented in their subsequent eras and even their sayings 
are put to severe dialectical tests thus giving birth to a new philo- 
sophy. Exactly such has been the position of the teachings of 
Gautama, the Buddha of India, who flourished in the sixth century 
B.C., and propagated his ennobling and sanctifying rays of wisdom 
which in the course of centuries illumined millions of souls all over 
the world, But Buddha’s repeated insistence on non-indulgence in 
abstruse and recondite paths of dialecticism to prove or disprove that 
which is beyond experiences and therefore non-describable (anirvaca- 
niya) fell flat on the ears of his later followers and preachers, They 
plunged themselves into endless dialectic through the course of centu- 
ries and began to discover hidden meanings in Buddha’s tacit philo- 
sophy. Thus they gave birth to various schools, which were later 
carried on to extremities of theologico-ethical speculations, but were 
mainly divided on one or the other of the intrinsic metaphysical theories 
gradually evolved. These metaphysical theories can be divided into four 
broad classes: viz., (1) the Madhyamikas (Negationalists'), (2) the 
Yogacaras (Subjective Idealists), (3) the Sautrantikas (Representa, 
tionists or Critical Realists) and (4) the Vaibhasikas (Direct Realists). 
These schools have developed their own metaphysico-epistemological 
theories in the course of ages and thus made Buddhism a recondite 
system of philosophy. Their religio-moral predilections were also 
later synthesised and adopted in special languages and countries and 
thus grew up localised schools which, however, come under the two 
great religio-moral ones known by the name of Mahayana and Hina- 


1 We purposely use this expression and not the common expression 
Nihilists’, for, as * ill be shown, nihilism is not the Madhyamika metaphysic, 
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.yüna, The former is the Buddhism of the North—of China, Tibet, | 


Japan, and the Buddhism of Sanskrit works with their local transla- 
tions, The latter is the Buddhism of the-South—of Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, and the Buddhism of : Pali language with its expositions in the. 
local texts. These: two ‘broad divisions developed numerous sub- 


schools mainly on religio-moral customs and traditions. Metaphysi- 


_ cally speaking, Mahayana Buddhism. accepts the tenets of Madhya- 


mika and Yogacara Schools and Hinayana Buddhism those of Sautran- 
tika and Vaibhasika Schools. This in a nutshell is the origin, 
development and- principles of the schools of Buddhism. i 

"The Vedanta philosophy is the most profound, sublime and 
cogent tradition in- the: orthodox Indian systems. It is, as its 
name, implies, the culmination- (‘anta’) of the Vedas, _ the cul- 
mination not-only in literary strata but in metaphysical consummation. 
The- Upanisads of the different schools of the Vedas along with their 
Aranyakas became the fitting denouement to the high-strung philo- 
sophical tradition of the - Vedic literature from its earliest periods. 


. Hence this system of the Upanisads bears the significant name of 


Vedanta. The Upanisadic doctrines were systematized by Badarayana 


in his Brabma-sütra ot -Vedanta-sitra or Sarirakamimamsa-sitra which 
„gradually became the forte of Vedanta. In course of ages this cryptic 


- systematization of Badarayana came to be interpreted in different 


lights by philosophers of different shades of opinion and thus grew up 


an enormous ramification of the schools of Vedanta. As in Buddhism 


, the: original . teachings of the Master were interpreted in later ages 


differently- in different schools thus giving rise to cobwebs of meta- 


` physical and. dialectical subtleties so much so that entirely new philo- 


t 


sophies of speculation grew up though not severed from the original 
doctrines of moral and spiritual progress, so also the Vedanta philo- 
sophy in course of ages became diversified irto many schools. having 
entirely new speculations even if it had its firm roots in the doctrines: 
of the Upanisads and the system of Badarayana. Thus we have the 
absolute -monistic interpretations of Sankara, of qualified monistic 
interpretations of Ramanuja and evefi dualistic interpretations of 
Madhya, Vallabha and Nimbarka with sub-schools developing. within 


- ‘these schools according to further elaborations of the absolute monistic ` 


standpoint of complete identify. (‘abheda’) between the individual self 
(Jive) -arid the. Ultimate Self. (Brahman), between the empirical and the : 
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transcendental nature of the soul, ot of the qualified monistic stand- 
point of identity-in-difference (‘bhedābheda’) or of complete difference 
(‘bheda’) between them. In this paper we, however, propose to under- 
take a study of Buddhism particularly in its Mahayana aspects and cf | 
Vedanta mainly in its Sankarite interpretations, thus discovering where 
the great masters showed a communion of minds with regard to the 
transcendental Reality which they named differently and wherein also 
lay the points of departure, and how far their. philosophies grappled 
with the problem of final liberation in their peculiar metaphysical 
conceptions of it, I 
The Madhyamika school of Buddhism advocates the doctrine of 
Siinya or mabafinya and their entire metaphysic is based on the ex- 
position of fanyata. This doctrine has, however, been subject to 
much mistepresentation and misinterpretation at the hands of later 
Indian and Western writers. Sinyavida had been held to be a kind 
` of nihilism where the ultimate Reality has been equated with à great 
‘void and, has been bereft of any reality at all. But if we look into 


the Madhyamika interpretations of s#myata we find that such a theory 


is farthest from the intentions of this school. Snyata does not -mean 
anything void as the ultimate Reality, It means only the indescribable | 
„nature of the ultimate Reality which is not dependent on any causal . 
_. series. All ‘the phenomena of the universe are dependent in origin: 
* and existence: upon others, but the real nature of these phenomena is - 
beyond all dharmas (characters) -and therefore independent. The 


he very fact of its being independent, of lying beyond the causal 


series, of being outside the ken of discursive intellect, constitutes 


.: the very nature of Sanya, and this fact has been accepted as the . 


ultimate metaphysic in the Madhyamika school. This Sinyatg is 
-nevertheléss the real nature of things (tathata) which is indeterminate 
and indescribable’ by causal categories.. The series of causal categories 
determines the- existence ofthe phenomenal world, all the objects - 
-which are dependent’ on others in their origin; This theory of 
origination {pratitya-samutpada) is one of the bedrocks of Buddhistic ` 
` ` ‘golden mean. It declarés that every event is within the causal 
series and there are no leaps in nature.. Nature presupposes a causal 


. ‘series’ to explain the origin aad existence of her phenomena. Any: 
t plain tl g d t tt I Any 


event (effect) is preceded by another (cause) and in itself is the. 
cause of another, Thus the eternal cycle of causes and effects is 
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going on in the world and everything terrestrial is necessarily transi- 
tory. This theory avoids, on the one hand, the extreme of absolute 
reality and, on the other, that of absolute unreality of the pheno- 
menal world. The world is not an eternal reality independent of any 
conditional existence, nor is it a great void without anything left 
behind in the causal series, The phenomenal nature is in a state of 
eternal flux no doubt, but is not on that account a great void. It is 
before our eyes, but on that account not the alpha and omega. So 
long we think of it, it is to be spoken of in terms of dependent 
origination. But when we think of the real nature of it, it is beyond 
all dependence, an indescribable, indeterminate and transcendental exis- 
tence where the pratityasamutpada series plays out its role, This is 
the true meaning in which the Midhyamikas expound their concep- 
tion of j4nyatà and this real, metaphysical entity is the highest con- 
ception in their philosophy’. This position of the Madhyamikas is 
further clarified by their admission of two grades of truth—the one 
being empirical, the other being transcendental. The empirical truth 
(satnurti-satya) is what is known of phenomenal objects in their causal 
determinations; the other truth is absolute (paramartha-satya) which 
is beyond such dependence of cause and effect. The former can- 
not be denied so long as we do not have the realization of the true 
nature of objects which is, as has been explained above, Sanyata, 
This is absolutely true of the objects while their empirical truth is 
relative and dependent’, f 


2 “gq: प्रतीलसमुतपादः शून्यतां तां प्रचच्सहे । 
सा प्रज्ञप्तिष्पादाय प्रतिपत्‌ सेव सध्यमा ॥' 
(Madbyamikakarika of Nagarjuna 24/18 : Poussin’s Edn. p. 503) 
“यस्य हि खभांवेनानुतपत्तिस्तस्यास्तित्वाभावः । स्वभावेन चानुतपन्नस्य विगमाभावान्ना- 
Rama इति। अतो भावाभावान्तद्वयरहितत्वात्‌ सवस्वभावानुतपत्तिलक्षणा शून्यता 


मध्यमा प्रतिपन्मध्यमो मार्ग इत्युच्यते । 
(Prasannapadd of Candrakirt: on above, Ibid, p. 304) 


“arte agar धर्मः कश्चिन्न विद्यते । 


यस्मात्तत्थादशान्यो हि धर्मः कश्चिन्न विद्यते u 
(M. K. 24-12: Ibid. p. 505) 


CARUIT शून्यस्तस्मादशून्यो धर्मा नास्ति । यत एतदेवमतोऽस्मा्कं ud 
wala शूल्या न च परोक्दोषप्रसङ्गः |? (Prasannapadg on above, Ibid, p: 505) 
3. “Ë सत्ये agafa बुद्धानां धर्मदेशना I 
लोकसंडत्तिसल्श्व aag परमार्थतः u” 
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Now if we try to understand the doctrines of the Yogiciras, we 
shall see that they have admitted Vijiidna as the ultimate metaphysi- 
cal reality. They argue that we cannot deny the real existence of 
Vijfána which must be accepted as the fundamental truth of meta- 

"physical speculations. This Vijñána is consciousness of the subject 
who cannot logically deny its real existence, for to do so will be to 
commit logical suicide. How can the Madhyamikas explain the 
truth of their own argument if there is no conscious agency as the 

° upholder of that truth ? Things and cbjects have their empirical 
truth no doubt, but their absolute truth is not veiled in a mysterious 
wotld: of mere indeterminateness and sheer indescribability: ($znyata). 

-Their real truth is to be found in the subjective consciousness which 

“alone is real. ` Now this consciousness, the Yogacaras declare, is two- 

fold; the one is the alayavijfiana and the other is the pravrttivijfiana.. 

: The consciousness (vijfana) which determines the existence of things 

- 5 no doubt grounded in the subject who is the knower of them (this 
is called. che alayavijnina), but that same subjective consciousness is 
~ tinged with the objective hue when the extérnal objects are known 

^. as definite objects of ‘consciousness (this is known as the pravrtti- 
vijiana). But things do not really exist out and there in the world on 
their own merit, but as the external presentation of the ideas in the 
mind which they are grounded. The logical argument of the. 

Yogaciras consists in the explanation of the immediacy im perception : 
of an object,. the consciousness of: which cannot arise either. before 
the object has come into existence,’ or after its existence, which is of 
one moment only (ksanikavada of the Buddhists). Hence the object, 
to be immediately perceived, should be thought of as not external to ` 

consciousness but grounded in it. Another logical justification of the 
wijnanavadi (Yogacara) position is to be found in the difficulty in - 
explaining the perception of an externally present object from the face 

that neither can its atomic chatacter be perceived nor can its composite 
whole be perceived simultaneously; even when we conceive of piece- 
meal perception the same difficulties arise.. Hence the Yogacaras 
conclude that only one reality is to be admitted and that is conscious- 


“Asad विजानन्ति विभाग' सत्ययो्योः । ` | 
ते तत्त्वं न -विजानन्ति गम्भीर' -बुद्धशासने u” 
(0 (M.K, 24/8-9: Ibid. p. 492 X p. 494), 
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ness of the subject (alayavijiiana) getting objectified (pravrttivijhana). 
The . objection: -of the absolute creation by the mind (subject) at any’ 
time of any object is met by the Yogaciras by the admission of im- 


` pressions.(vdsana) of past experiences which lie buried in consciousness, 


These. vasands. being roused up (paripaka) under particular circum- 
stances give rise.to particular objects revealed in knowledge and not 


al. This subjective idealism of the Yogaciras has, however, admittéd 


a distinct nature of Vijiana (consciousness) which is rooted in the 
subject and known by the name of alayavijfána. "lt speaks in the 
highest idealistic strain wheri it declares that the object being simul- 
taneously present or co-eval with consciousness is not distinguishable 


. from it; to see it as a separate rea] entity is due to false knowledge 


like the illusory perception of two moons in place of one. But this 
reality of consciousness is not one which is changeless, but is of the. 


very nature of eternal change. It is a stream of the constantly chang- 


ing states of consciousness. The ksanikavadi Buddhist cannot give a 
permanently realised existence to any single entity which is the very 
soul of perpetual changes: Hence Vijñāna, too, is of the nature of 
such a constant flux and flow, and is like'a flowing. stream, not a 
placid pool, of such changing states. The metaphysical reality of 
consciousness is.to be regarded as the ground of the phenomenal world, 
but in its eternally changeful aspect. Bergsonian Idealism. of the 
present -century has admitted such a Reality (élan vital) whose very 


life is Time or Duration 


Now the conception cf.Nirvana which is the summum bonum of 
Buddhistic culture is very much misrepresented ` in.the writings ~of 
many writers and the common notion . that it is not a state of existence. 
but of annihilation finds a favoured place in them. Nirvana is ex- 


plained by these thinkers asa state of .self-annihilation and pure 


empirical transcendence where the Arbat or the liberated saint loses all 


` ` meaning of life and becomes an extinct soul, so that a liberated Arbat- 


attains to. some kind of a negative esse which is tantamount to non- 


entity. ‘Such. being the grossly ‘misrepresented nature of Nivana, | 


Buddhism is sought to. be divested of the living, vibrating - philosophy 


4... “सहोपलम्ननियंसोदमेदो नीलतद्धियोंः । 


भेदश्च भ्रान्तिविज्ञानेर श्यतेन्दा विवाहूये u” 
(Dharmakirti ; quoted in Sarvadaríanasamgraba—]. Vidyasigara’s Edn. p. 15.) 
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of perfect wisdom-cum-existence which is realised in the ideal of 
Buddbatva. This state is the alpha and omega of all spiritual gym- 
nastics in the Mahayana philosophy and it is the ideal of true know- 
ledge, perfect wisdom and pure existence for which all sentient beings 
should strive. This is not merely an ethico-religious bluff, but the 
very soul of the highest norm of development for all human beings. 
This is the highest form of Enlightenment for which Buddha himself 
lived and died. This engenders in the liberated a pure life, full of 
compassion and love for all creatures and perfect wisdom born out of 
freedom from sins and attachments, If we read this conception of 
highest perfection along with that of Nirvana, we can definitely 
say one thing for certain, and that is, Nirvana in the tenets 
of the founder of Buddhism is farthest from a self-denying and self- 
annihilating philosophy. The Enlightened Soul lives in the state of 
Buddbatva even after Nirvana has been achieved and no proof will be 
greater than the life of the Master himself. He lived in this world 
with perfect peace and wisdom, with a heart full of love and compa- 
ssion for a long stretch of 45 years even after Enlightenment 
(Nirvana) On the point of the state of the liberated soul after death 
Buddha himself was perfectly silent and this is one of the ten great 
questions on which the Master gave no reply whatsoever. Buddha’s 
reticence, therefore, means that such questions are of the most indes- 
cribable character and hence outside the ken of ordinary ratiocinative 
experiences, The upshot of the discussions on the nature of Nirvana 
‘comes to this that it is the summum bonum of life which has a nega- 
tive aspect, no doubt, but which is, therefore, not a self-denying state 
on that score; its positive aspect is as potent as the other. Ultimately 
the ideal of Nirvana is to be found in the annihilation of the endless 
cycle of births and deaths in the progressive realization of the unity of 
all selves with the transcendental Reality (Sanyata of the Madhyamikas, 
vijiánamátra of the Yogacaras) which has its partial manifestations in 


5 Cf “Thus the essential nature of all Bodhisattvas is a great loving heart 
(mabakarunacitta) and all sentient beings constitute the object of its love. 
(Translation form Nigarjuna’s Bodbicitta quoted in Outlines of Mabayana 
| Buddbism by D T. Suzuki, p. 292) “Therefore alk Bodhisattvas in ` order 
to emancipate sentient beings from misery, ate inspired with great spiritual 

energy and mingle themselves in the filth of birth and death” (Ibid. p. 293) 
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the individual entities (selves) dancing on its bosom to the fiddle of 

the empirico-rational processes (the paficaskandbas, viz., ripa, vedaná, 

vijfíana, samjha and samskara), but positively it is a life full of perfect 
wisdom, perfect purity and perfect existence by which it helps the 

Arhat to pull the oars of his raft of crossing the high seas of births 
and deaths for the liberation of other souls as well. I 

A study of Sankara’s interpretations of the Vedinta metaphysic 
is a very interesting and well-thinkiny-of one in the perspective of the 
.Mabàáyana Buddhistic metaphysic. The Madhyamika. conception 
of Sinyata, the Yogicara conception of vijianamatra and the general 

Buddhistic ideal of Nirvana, as have been explained above, come very 
close to the highest idealistic conception of Advaita Vedanta ot 
Sankara. But we must be very much on our guards to draw over- 
hasty conclusions from similarities in the metaphysical conceptions of 

the two systems. It is better and wiser to draw no lines of sim litude 

at all thái to present misjudged and misinterpreted conclusions, 

As a matter of fact, every metaphysic, be it realistic or idealistic, has a 
peculiar history of its own development of thought, and no sane 
“student of philosophy should stoop to under-estimate the theories of 
one at the expense of rough and ready generalisations with other 
systems; still a clear outlook, an unprejudiced mind may carry one 
. long along the pith of a cautious comparison and true vision ‘of the 
‘truths. of different systems. In this light and with this approach we 

venture to have something of a ‘comparative’ study of the two ofthe ` 

most developed forms of idealistic philosophy in India. 

. Now let us examine how Sankara conceives of che ultimate Rea- 
lity, its relation with the world and its true nature, Advaita Vedanta 
of Sankara is the absolute monistic theory of Idealism and is the most 
systematized study to that end, It conceives of only one Reality 
which is the Highest Truth that can be thought of. This one Rea- 
lity which is known in the Upanisads as Brabman or Atman is the 
pure transcendental Entity and all che forms of phenomenal existence 
from the lowest to the highest grades are but grounded in that Rea- 
lity and are never different from it. It is the consummation of ail 
Existence where the highest form of unity exists, It is not the sum-total 
of all existents which have an existence, however dubious they may be, 
nor the highest form of Existence not precluding the lower and lower 
forms of Existence, but is the only Existent Being (Sat) conceivable, 
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There is no difference, but complete identity and unity of all Existence, 
Such being the highest conception of Reality, Sankara cannot explain 
the origin and existence of the world and the finite selves but by a 
truly idealistic theory which receives the greatest enunciation in bis 
system. What is this world and all the finite selves in it with their 
“eating, drinking and being merry" due to? Sankara comes here 
as the expounder of a. clear path and that is the only path consistent 
with his absolute monistic idealism. He says that Brabman, the 
Highest Reality, is the creator, preserver and destroyer of the world 
with all its phenomenal existents (“जन्माद्यस्य यतः? Brabmasitra, 1 /1 | 2). 
How can the One Reality which has no shade of difference concei- 
vable either within itself or with others be said to shred into the end- 
less differences of the phenomenal world with its finite objects and 
souls ? Hence to explain the differentiation of the one Reality into 
endless forms we cannot with logical impunity take che forms in the 
same ultimate truth as the Absolute Reality has. The endless forms 
are therefore nothing but apparently real existents which are tossed 
up in the beginningless cycle of manifestations of the Absolute Rea- 
lity. This is the theory of maya and avidya which has been the 
cornerstone of Saükara's interpretations. Maya universalised is the 
potential nature of Brabman to make an endless number of finitudes 
appear as real when their true nature of absolute identity and infinitude 
is veiled; avidya individualised is the normal pitfall of individual souls 
(jivas) to fall into, in their vision of the world as through ‘coloured 
glasses’, vidya is the natural tendency of individual seuls to lose 
themselves in the great turmoil and ‘fitful fever’ of life. The essen- 
tial unity in transcendence, the absolute identity with the Absolute, 
ate hidden by the veil of ignorance—ignorance individual and Nes- 
cience universal. Hence all the stages of life through which the 
Soul is supposed to pass arc all appearance— appearance of duality 
and plurality in the reality of unity and identity. 

This is the cardinal doctrine of the Upanisads and the Brabma- 
sitras and Sankara interprets the universe in this light. Hence 
Sankara conceives of the Absolute Reality as the transcendental unity 
and identity of all Existence which under subjective ignorance (avidyz) 
and trans-subjective Nescience (Adaya) appears to be of endless diversi- 

fied positive realities. But Reality being one and that being Absolute 
Consciousness (Brabman ot Atman), all the finite reals lose all their 
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meaning, and significance in its light. They become. meaningless 
because of their diversity and significant on account of their unity. 
So Sankara has given only apparent reality which, though sounding as 
paradoxical, is. empirically unquestioned: The world with all the 
manifestations of finitude—objects and selves—is given by Sankara the 
empirical reality (vyavabarika-satya) it has; so long as the play of 
‘a blind led by another blind’ will continue in empirical divisions and 
distinctions of subject and object, of means and target, the reality, 
. however apparent, of this empirico-rational. process is not denied by 
Sankara, cis denied by him only when the vision of Absolute 
Reality (paramartba-satya) is realised and complete unity and-identity - 
in its transcendence over subject and object, means and target, are 
revealed. To Sankara, therefore, two categories or: grades of truth are : 
an empirical necessity, not a metaphysical reality. Out of purely 
‘empirical necessity, Sakata is prepared to grant even pratibbasika- 
satya or truth-of much lower empirical value in that it is empirical - 
appearance as real for the moment only of a falsely cognised object 
(as a serpent on a piece of rope—rajjusarpabbrama). These relative ` 
“criteria of truth have validity in their own empirico-fational or^ 
empirical spheres, but truth as truth is one and indivisible and that is 
‘the Highest Truth consummated in the conception of the Highest . 
Being (Brahman) which is thé:ground of explanation of all Existence. 


The standpoint of Safikara’s metaphysics is far removed from . ° 


that of the Mahayana Buddhism which has also a very good idealistic 
basis and a well nigh monistic approach. . Sahkara's conception of the 
Absolute (Brahman) is a distinct one from the Madhyamika conception 
of Sünyata or the Yogacara conception of Vijfana, a conception at 
once a. sound positivity and a solid Reality. Brabman is no doubt the 
transcendental Reality beyond all phenomena but. does not hover . 
around a completely mysterious, indescribable and unstable Existence 
which we meet with in the other two conceptions. Vedantic Brahman 
is the positive Reality of transcendental spirit which is the very con- 
summation of Existence, Knowledge and Bliss (Saccidanandasvariipa) 
The Upanisadic dicta “Satyan Jüanam -Anantam Brahma” (Taitt, , 
Up. 2/1/1, “Anandam Brahmeti vyajánat" (Taitt, Up. ) e Vijanam | 

Anandam Brahma” (Brbad. Up! 3/9/28), “Sadeva Somyedamagra 

asit” (Cb. Up. 6/2/3) point to the fact that: Braman is the Pure 
Sp" which is the very consummation of Existence—K nowledge---Bliss E 
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immanent in every phenomenal entity, conscious or unconscious (jiva or 
jada). All these entities have these three characteristics—it has existence 
(asti), it has revelation (bbzti) and it has pleasurability (priya) but have 
all the variations in their name (nama) and form (rapa). So existence, 
revelation and pleasurability are the common marks of all phenomenal 
entities but they have not these. on their own merit. These are the 
immanental expression of the transcendental Reality of Existence— 
Knowledge—Bliss which is Brahman. So the realization of this 
transcendéntal Reality is one of a positive Entity—an Entity which is 
without any characterization, the mark of finitude—but the One, 
Unqualified, Undifferentiated Entity which is Existence, Knowledge 
and Bliss all combined in their consummation. If that be so, how is 
1६ that Brabman has been spoken of in all forms of negativity in the 
Upanisads, (eg, एतद्वै तदक्षर' omit ब्राह्मणा अ्रभिवदलस्थूलमनरवहस्वमदीर्ध- 
ममलोहितमस्नेहमच्छायमतमो$वाय्वनाकाशससक्वमरसमगन्धमचक्षुष्कमश्रोत्रमवागमनो5तेजस्कम- 
प्राशममात्मनन्तरमत्राह्मम---0/%28. Up. 3/8/8)? Sankara’s reply is that 
Brahman is indeed to be spoken of in negativity when the real, trans- 
cendental nature of Brahman is to be thought of. Brahman is the 
positive background, or rather ground, of the world, but Brabman as 
the transcendental Reality is the very negation of all finitude expressed 
in being thought of. The Upanisadic ptocess of ‘neti’, ‘neti’ (‘not this’, 
‘not that’) is the application of the negative process of futility in con- 
ceiving of Brabman with the coloured glasses of all finitude. So 
Braliman as the real transcendental spirit is not a negative Entity but 
a negating Infinitude. The Sinyata of the Madhyamikas is no doubt 
a conception of a transcendental Reality behind and beyond all pheno- 
menal existence which is the cyclic order of dependent origination in 
the eternal cause-and-effect series, but, nevertheless, is indescribable 
indeterminate, even mysterious, something Other which is willy-nilly 
to be recognised to explain this cyclic order; the vij&zne of the Yoga- 
cáras is likewise the only Reality and every phenomenon is but the 
external manifestation of it and is dependent on the same cause-and- 
effect series but resolved in the unitary Reality of vijfana. 

Now the very conception of the cyclic order of cause-and-effect 
cannot itself be sufficient reason for phenornehal existencé as "supposed 
in Buddhism: The twelvefold chain (dvadaía nidana) of dependent ori- 
gination (pratityasamutpads) necessarily pre-supposes a positive Entity. 
which is Sufficient Reason for such an order. Buddhism in, its, con- 
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ception of eternal fux and flow (ksanikavada) fails in its twofold 
conception of sé#nyata (Madhyamika) and vijidnamaira (Yogacara) of 
such a dubiously existing transcendence to provide the conception of 
such an Entity’. The Yogacara conception of alayavijüána is open 
to the serious objection that this stream of momentary bits of cons- 
ciousness cannot sufficiently explain recollective knowledge (annsmrti) 
which pre-supposes a stable positive Being’. The. Yogacara argument 
of an Entity acting unitarily on the ground of similitude is unten- 
able, for the unitary actions of the same Self pre-supposes an identity 
and not similitude’. 

Their exposition of the external manifestation of the internal 
vijnana is likewise unsatisfactory, for the external manifestation. can- 
not be regarded a non-entity inasmuch as it would have been impos- 
sible to say that vijíina appears as external where we presume the 
entity of the external. A complete non-entity like ‘the son of a barren ` 
woman' cannot be conceived of as a ground of appearance of somebody 
(as "That man appears as the son of a barren woman". Hence the 
external world cannot be sufficiently explained as the mere projection 


6 "aberat सङ्घातो यदि सङ्घातस्य किश्चिन्निमित्तमवगम्यते, न त्ववगम्यते । यत 
इतरेतरप्रययत्वेऽप्यविद्यादीनां पूर्वपूर्व मुत्तरोत्तरस्योतपत्तिमात्रनिमित्तं WARM, न तु agi- 
तोतपत्तेः किञ्चिन्निमित्तं सम्भवति | नन्वविद्यादिभिरर्थोदाक्षिप्यते सङ्घात इत्युक्तम्‌, अत्तो च्यते | 
यदि तावदयमभिग्रायः अविद्यादयः सङ्घातमन्तरेणात्मानमलभ्रमाना अपेक्षन्ते संङ्घातमिति, 
ततस्तस्य dude किञ्चिन्निमित्तं ame, qu नित्येष्वप्यणुष्वभ्युपगम्यमानेष्ताश्रयाश्रयिभूतेषु 
Hay सत्‌ न सम्भवतीत्युक्क' वैशेषिकपरीज्ञायां, किमङ्ग पुनः क्षणिकेव्वप्यणुषु भोक्तरहिते- 


ष्वाश्रयाश्रयिशून्येषु चाभ्युपगम्यमानेषु सम्भवेत्‌ । 
(Sarirakamimamsabbasya of Sankara, 2/219). 


7 अनुभवमुपलब्धिमनूत्पथमानं स्मरणमेवानुस्मातः सा चोपलबध्येककतृका सती 
सम्भवति, पुरुष।न्तरोपलड्धिविषये पुरुषान्तरस्य स्मृत्यदर्शीनात ।” (Ibid. 2/2/25). 

8 “न चायं साइश्याव संव्यवहारों 38: तद्भावावगमात्‌ तत्‌सदशभावानवगमाचच, भवे- 
दपि कदाचित्‌ बहल्यवस्तुनि विप्रलम्तसम्भवात्‌ तदेवेदं स्यात्‌ qaned वेति सन्देहः, उपलब्धरि 
तु सन्देदोऽपि न कदाचिद्भवति, q एवाहं स्यां ततृसदृशो वेति (Ibid. 2/2/25) 

9 “तेऽपि हि सर्वलोकप्रसिद्धा बहिरवभासां aftag प्रतिलभमानाः प्रत्याख्यातुकामा्च 
बाह्ममर्थ' अर्हिवदिति aaa gial इतरथा हि .कस्मद्वहवैदिति ag: नहि 
विष्णमित्रो बन्ध्यापुलवदवभासत इति sagaia P - (bid. 2/2/28). — 
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of the internal subjective consciousness (dlayavijaana), for there 
is a duality between consciousness and its object, The alayavijfána of 
the Yogacára Buddhists is not the sufficient explanation for the appear- 
ance of the external objects; it cannot have self-revelation, for then 
it will have action engendered on itself, The Vedantic conception 
of Pure Transcendental Self which is of the nature of Consciousness 
(Saksicaitanya) is not liable to these objections; for this Absolute 
Consciousness is the real background behind all phenomenal existence 
which appears to be out and there not as its projections but as the 
creation of individualised ignorance and universalised Nescience which 
rake it up in the bosom of the Absolute Reality (Brahman) that is 
itself self-revealed. Hence Vedintic Absolute Consciousness (Saksi- 
caitanya) and Yogicira conception of the stream of momentary 
conscious states (alayavijfana) are at poles asunder; the latter 
is the lower category which is under the  all-comprehensive 
conception of the former’, Subjective conscious states, however link- 
ed up in a stream, are as much finite as the finite objects and hence 
is never the Infinite Consciousness which is the Vedantic Saksin. 
It is equated with Brahman as being beyond all qualifications and 
differentiations, as the only ultimate Reality which needs no other aid 
.to its revelation but is self-revealed, at che same time revealing all the - 
finite objects only appearing to be existent 

The conception of Nirvana as the highest form of liberation from 
the body-mind causal complex is the last word in Buddhistic meta- 


_ physics, We have discussed above at some length this conception 


10 “न चार्थ्वव्यतिरिक्कमपि विज्ञानं स्वयमेवानुभूयते स्वात्मनि क्रियाविरोधादेव |” 
(Sarirakamimamsabhasya of Sankara, 2/2/28) 


11 !साक्तिप्रसययोश्च स्वभाववेषम्यादुपलब्ध्युपलभ्यभावोपपत्तेः, स्वयंसिद्धस्य च 
साक्तिणोऽप्र्याख्येयत्वात्‌। - छ क % #% ऋ ऋ मु 
अतो विज्ञानस्याप्यवभास्यत्वाविशेषात्‌ सत्येवान्यस्मि्नवयन्तरि प्रथमं प्रदीपवदवगम्यते 1 
साक्षिणोऽगन्तुः स्वर्यसिद्वतामुपक्षिपता स्वयं प्रथते विज्ञानमित्येष एव मम rgan वाचो 
ayau इति चेत्‌, न वित्ञानस्योतपत्तिप्रश्वंसानेकत्वादिविशेषत्रत््वाभ्युपगमात्‌ । 
अतः प्रदीपवद्विज्ञानस्यापि व्यतिरिक्लावयम्यत्वमस्माभिः प्रसाधितम्‌ (bid. 2/2/28) 

12 ` “न तत सूयो भाति न चन्द्रतारकं । 

l नेमा विद्युतां भान्ति कुतोऽयमञ्निः ॥ 

तमेत भान्तमचुभाति सरव । ` 
तस्य भासा wáfag विभात ú?  (Karbopanigad) 
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and tried to show that it is not only a negative supet-normal experi- 
ence of unity with the Transcendental Reality: (Sunyata of the 
Madhyamikas or Vijianamatra of the Yogacáras), but is always accom- 
panied with the solid, positive conception of Buddbatva in which 
state a heart over-lowing with the milk of human kindness and a 
mind pure with extreme placidity are the key-notes of the Enlightened 
Soul. This state of Nirvana is therefore not incompatible 
with active, bodily existence, only that the existence is transmuted 
under the fire of Supreme Knowledge. The Buddba tries for the up- 
lift of other souls with an extremely compassionate heart (maba- 
karundcitta) even after perfect Enlightenment (Nirvana). At least the 
life of the Master himself is an eloquent testimony to this fact. The 
concept of Moksa or ultimate liberation in Advaita Vedanta is very 
much at home with its metaphysical stand. and hence is something 
different from that of Buddhism (Nirvana). . Liberation does not mean 
anything external to be attained by external-processes, but is the very 
nature of the Soul (svabbiva) which is only veiled under the omni- 
potent Nescience. The dispelling of ignorance (avidyanaís) is not a 
means to the end of liberation (moksa) but is equivalent to it. The 
veil of ignorance being dispelled by the eternal light of true know- 
ledge only means that the soul has come to its own which therefore 
is not an external end. This concept of Moksa is one of distinct 
realization of what is true and eternal as the very embodiment of the 
Soul and therefore the most positive Existence which is supra-ratio- 
cinative-process. All empirical knowledge which is necessarily of the 
finite is false in regard to this Supreme Knowledge which is the 
Highest "Truth of all the finite. So Sankara does not think of any- 
thing outside of the Soul as the object of Moksa but the very nature 
‘of the Soul which is realised by constant endeavour towards discrimi- 
natory knowledge between the self and the not-self. This is what is 
meant by Self-realisation which is spoken of in the Upanisads as 
‘Atmanarh viddhi’ (Know Thyself), and ‘Tattvamasi’ (Thou art That). 
"What then is the nature of the liberated Soul? “Advaita Vedanta is 
not reluctant to recognise the life of action of the liberated Soul 
(jivanmukta) as the Buddhists think of the Baddbatva state. But all 
the actions flowing from the liberated Soul become mechanical as the 
revolving movements of the wheel even when external force has ceased 
to be applied thereto. The actions of the jivanmukta will no doubt 
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exist as long as he lives, but those actions will all have been merged 
into the fire of Pure Knowledge. All finitude, all discrimination, all 
limitation will cease in the liberated Soul; this will be the life of the 
Infinite, the Unlimited, the Supreme Unity of all Existence. Hence 
the jivanmukta will be free from all the sordid touches of wilful limi- 
tation but will have the only spark of True Knowledge. This is what 
the Srimadbhagavadgita teaches when it says: “Jiinaignib — sarva- 
karmani bhasmasatkurute tatha” (4/38). The Buddbatva conception 
is one of transmuted Existence where the Buddha lives for the world. 
But Safkara’s Mukta Purusa lives only in the light of Pure Knowledge 
where the world coming and going is the !easc affective object to his 
Pure Existence, The actions in and for the world come out in an 
automatic succession, which, however are far from the nature of the 
liberated Soul. This is Sankara’s conception of Moksa and Makta 
and unless we keep in view this metaphysical outlook, we shall fail to 
evaluate him dispassionately 

Mahayana Buddhism and Advaita Vedanta are great systems of 
Idealistic metaphysics; both advocate ultimate monism, both go a long 
way together in their metaphysical outlook, but both part ways after a 
certain point. Sankara takes a parting way from the Mahayanist in 
more respects than one. This is a system which is something unique 
in Indian Idealistic Monism and he unreservedly advocates it in all his 
writings. Madhyamika and Yogācāra go to a great length to pro- 
pound their idealistic monism, but the one lapses into irrevocable 
mysticism while the other into irreconcilable solipsism, Sankara with 
firm determination does not falter in his steps which stair by stair 
rise up to the highest peak of Jdealistic Monism where there is no 


contradiction within or without itself. 
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Social Reforms of Akbar 


By nature liberal and tolerant of others’ views, Akbar broadened 
his outlook by philosophical and religious discussions with outstand- 
ing men of different communities and sects. He respected social 
. customs of all sects and communities, but he was never prevented, on 
that account, from lifting a hand of reform against whatever was 
insupportable on humanitarian and ethical grounds. In matters of 
marriage he was of progressive outlook. The practice of child 
marriage was very much disliked by him’, though it had then, as 
- now, the sanction of both Hindu and Muslim otthodoxy. His view 
was that the marriage of a young child was displeasing to the Al- 
mighty’. Akbar legally prohibited marriage of boys below sixteen 
and girls below fourteen as the offspring of early marriage tend to 
be sickly and weak?. According to Badaoni, the sons and daughters 
of common people were not allowed to marry unless they came be- 
fore the Kotwal who had to take down their respective ages’, 
Badaoni, an ultra-consetvative, has : bitterly criticised Akbar for his 
interference with Islamic social institutions. A rank traditionalist, he 
could never appreciate Akbar’s progressive outlook. | 

Akbar permitted widow re-marriages among the Hindus. He 
used to say that in a religion which forbids the re-marriage of the 
widow, the hardship is grave’, Akbar’s attempt at the re-introduc- 
tion of widow re-marriage cannot be regarded as an interference with 
. Hindu social customs; he only tried to mete out the treatment 
to the Hindu widow which was her due from the Hindu society. 

` In the Muslim community marriage between relatives is allowed 
to a certain degree. Abul Fazl has recorded that Akbar disapproved 
the idea of marriage between near relations’, Akbar, in fact, forbade 
marriage between cousins on the ground that such martiages were 
not conducive to mutual love’. Akbar held. that matriage between 


Ain.i-Akbari, p. 287. 
Happ y Sayings—Ain. vol. H (ed. by Sir Jadunath Sarkar), p. 448. 


Badaoni, IL, p. 306. | 4 Ibid, ll, p. 391. 
Ibid., Il, p. 356. š 6 Ain-i-Akbari, vol. HI, p. 448. 
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the unrelated was commendable in order that heterogeneity might 
become kinship, and between relations the more remote the affinity 
the closer’ was the concord’. 

In Akbar's time, a Muslim groom had to promise a dowry, often 
a large one, to thé bride!, In case of a divorce, the bride might 
demand the full payment of the promised dowry. Akbar was against 
high dowries because as they were rarely ever paid. But he appreciated 
that the promise to pay a high dowry often acted asa preven- 
tive against rash divorce’, He particularly discouraged marriage 
between a youngman and an old woman because such marriage 
was against all modesty. From Abul Fazl we have that Akbar 
appointed two sober and sensible officers called Tu-l-begi. 
One’s function was to collect all information about the gtoom, 
while the other's was to gather facts regarding the bride’*. Akbar 
made it a rule that no man could lie with a wife older by more than 
twelve years". पिट also ordered that no man could have more than 
one wife unless his first wife was sterile’, According to Abul Fazl 
Akbar hated the practice of polygamy because it was detrimental 
both to health and to domestic peace. He held the view that in 
matters of matriage the consent of both the parties as well as of their 
parents should be obtained before the ceremony'*. 

Circumcission of children of tender age was forbidden by Akbar. 
Badaoni says that ‘‘circumcission was forbidden before the age of 
twelve and was then left to the will of the boys". According to the 
` orthodox Muslims it was against Islam. It may be mentioned here 
that it was a Jewish custom which Islam adopted, The circum- 
cission is not an essential factor of Islam. It is only a social 
custom which Islam adopted because it suited the hygienic condition 
of the Semetic people. Many non-Semetic people who were converted 
to [slam did not adopt this law of circumcission. 

Sati was a long established practice in Hindu society. Originally 
it meant self-imposed death of a devoted wife who could not bear 


9 Happy Sayings, p 449. 
10 In modern times among the cultured Muslims, the dowry is.offered by 
the bride to the groom. 11 din, vol. I, p. 288, 
12 lbid., p. 288. 13 Badaoni, Il, p. 360. 
14 Ibid., Il, p. 356; Happy Sayings, p. 449. ` 
15 Ain-i-Akbari, vol. l.p. 288. . 16 Ibid. vol V p. 287, 
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to be separated from her dead husband. In course of time corruption, 
however, crept into the practice. When a wife was unwilling to 
die with her husband she was often tortured and forced to kill her- 
self on tlie funeral pyre of her dead husband. Akbar decided to 
stop this barbarous and inhuman custom. He did not, however, aim 
at complete abolition of the custom of Sati for that would have dis- 
pleased his Hindu, specially his devoted Rajput, subjects. He just 
tried to stop the Sati by force. He ordered that a Hindu girl whose 
husband had died before the marriage was consummated should not 
be burnt". He did not object to any woman becoming a Sati of 
her own will, but he would not approve of a forced Sati. He 
appointed officers to investigate the cases of Sati whether they were 
voluntary ot forced, and kept a close watch so that no woman was 
- forced to become a Sati. Kotwals had special instructions to prevent 
all cases of forced Sati'®. In everything he proposed to do, he never 
rest satisfied with the promulgation of regulations only but took 
personal care to see that they were enforced. When Jaymal, a cousin 
of Raja Bhagwandas, died, his widow, a daughter of Udaya Singh of 
Jodhpur refused to be 2 Sati. But her son and parents were forcing 
her to perform the rite, when Akbar personally intervened and saved 
her, Abkar used to say that Hindu wives gave up their priceless 
lives with a smiling face on the death of their husbands, thinking it 
to be a means of their husbands’ salvation. It must be a strange 
commentary on the magnanimity of men that they should seek their 
deliverance through the self-sacrifice of their wives?!. 

He had full cognisance of the evils of drinking. But he felt 
that total .prohibition was almost impossible as the luxury-loving 
Umrahs and high Hindu officials were addicted to it. But he did 
not, for that reason, allow things to go worse. He first tried to regu- 
late the use of wine. Wine could be purchased at market in limited 
quantity and only on medical prescription. He imposed a control 
on the ptice of wine, and any man could purchase wine on medical 
grounds by submitting his own name and the names of his father 


. 17. Badaoni, Il, p. 356. 18 Ibid., Il, p. 375. 
19 Ain. II, p. 45 (Ed. J. N. Sarkar). 
20 Akbar Nama, ll, p. 595. 
21 Happy Sayings, p. 449. 22  Badaoni, ll, p. 301. 
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and grandfather to the clerk of the shop”, Drunkenness was heavily 
punished. According to Badaoni a large number of people were 
punished everyday for drunkenness.’ As purchasers of wine had to 
furnish their: names and addresses, this arrangement acted as a check 
on addiction to drinks because those who were not prepared to make 
their indulgence known to thé public, must have refrained from drink- 
ing. A few might have procured wine by furnishing false names 
and addresses, but there is no reason to think that everybody did or 
could use the trick”, But with all his measures Akbar could not 
claim to have attained a large measure of success, His failure was 
not due to his own faults, Prohibition as a state measure on humani- 
tarlan grounds was. never attempted in any country in the sixteenth 
century; and even most of the modern states have not fared better. 
Akbar also had taken measures against sexual immoralites. How ° 
often the most natural instinct which is the cause of reproduction 
and constant flow of creation is subjected to the grossest misuse. 
Akbar in his role of a social reformer tried to cure these social 
evils as far as he could. He did not attempt to prohibit prostitution’ . ~ 
as he felt that times were not ripe for it. In his cime, Delhi had a 
large number of professional prostitutes. They had a separate locality, 
called Shaitanpura or Devils’ Ville to themselves. Akbar made a 
rule that girls guilty of indecent manners and morally fallen women 
should be sent to this Devil's Ville”, For supervision of brothels 
there were a Daroga and a clerk who maintained a record of patrons 
of prostitutes, Without official permission no person could take a 
dancing girl to his house”. Umrahs of rank had ro obtain the 
Emperor's permission for taking a virgin to their houses’, Trans- 
gressions in this matter were severely punished. — Badaoni records that 
the Emperor once sent for well-known courtesans and enquired about | 
persons responsible for their seduction. On verifying their reports 


— मं eO 


he reprimanded many of his Umrahs and even cast soñie:of them in- 


prison, 
23 Badaoni, p. 301. 24 lbid. 
25 Ibid., HI, p. 302. 
26 Ibid., ll, p. 302. 27 lbid., Il, p. 380. 
28 Ibid, 11, p. 302. 29 Ibid. I 


3o lbid., I, p, 302. 31 lbid. 
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Every month in Akbar’s time there was a fair at Mina Bazar 
where women from the Emperor’s harem as well as from other homes 
gathered for a, day. The Emperor called the day Khusroj or the 
joyful day as it was a day of enjoyment??. Badaoni was a deep-dyed 
conservative, and regarded this practice of Akbar as an interference 
with the practices of Islam’, Islam does not prescribe purdah, nor 
does it recommend imposing restrictions on women’s movements.??* 

At least Muhammad had never said any such thing. In Muham- 
mad’s time and also in later times many Muslim women occupied 
honourable positions in many fields of life. In the battle between Caliph 
Omar and the Emperor Heraclius in 641 A.D. Muslim women had 
been of inestimable help**. As time went on women were gradually 
deprived of their due rights owing to depravity in religion. Most 
probably in the time of Walid II, purdah was introduced into Muslim 
| society from Byzantium°, The Hindu religion also had never ad- 
vocated the purdah. In the Vedic Ages a wife was her husband’s 
real colleague in matters of religion and often acted as a hostess to 
the guests at her house. In course of time she too was deprived of her 
‘social rights and condemned to seclusion from social intercourse. 
All these lead us to conclude that Akbar never interfered with any 
religion. He only wanted to give women access to open air of which 
they had been so wrongfully deprived. : 

A study of the social reforms of Akbar leaves no doubt in our 
mind that he was actuated by lofty and generous nature and not by 
amour propre. Akbar was very much moved by the evil customs and 
superstitions ruining the society, and the noble human feelings in him 
urged him to fight against all those ills. His regulations against the 
burning of Hindu widows against their will speak volumes for his 
humanity and generosity and help us to realise how truly his heart 
was overflowing with the milk of human kindness, inspite of the fact 
that the blood of Timur and Chengiz flowed in his veins. He was 
the last person to interfere with the religious or social customs of his 


32 din. I, p. 287. 33 Badaoni, Il, p. 338. 
(33a. J. Hell: Arab Civilization, p. 54-5. 
34 S: M. H. Zaidi: Tbe Muslim Womanbood in Revolution, p. 21. 
35 Position of Women under Islam by S. M. H. Zaidi. The same. author ` 
has an admirable book, Quranic Purdah and Distinguished Muslim Women, 
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subjects but he was the first person to fight against the narrow super- 
stitions and evil customs of his people and thereby to lead his country 
and people on to progress. In other words Akbar was the first man 
to blaze a way to a more rational life across age-old superstitions and 
prejudices, It is true that he could not and did not try to abolish 
completely evils like Sati or drinking but that was due to factors over 
which he had little or no control. His reforms must be appraised in 
the light of his age and his age was prodigiously - superstitious. Had 
Akbar tried to impose hurriedly his advanced ideas upon the people 
he like Joseph II would have met with failures everywhere. He was 
not like Muhammad Tughlak a “poor judge of human nature” who 
failed to realize that the reforms, however beneficial these might be, 
could not be easily imposed on the people against their will. A 
reformer must not be impatient and unwise. Akbar was a cautious 
practical reformer, opposed to hasty reforms but with a mind open 
to conviction and fearless enough to act according to it. He knew 
his age, his people and so he proceeded slowly and cautiously and 
introduced moderate and not radical reforms. Had Akbar attempted 
to abolish the evil custom of Sati altogether, his Hindu subjects and 
especially the Rajputs who were the props of his empire would have 
been alienated. He was aware of this and here he gave an unusual 
ptoof of farsightedness. His reforms remind us of the Sarda Act, the 
early British measures to confine Sati to willing victims, and the present 
excise policy in Indian cities. Inspite of his limitations it must be 
admitted that we cannot but pay homage to this great monarch who 
in the midst of an atmosphere of social decay, loose morals and silly 
superstitions: that prevailed around him could rise above his age and 
adopt measures which were.very helpful to the social life of his times. 


S. K. BANERJEE 


Concordance of the Fauna in the Ramayana* 


. 103. NALA =Species of reed. Amphidonax Karka, 
“Ara—Ixxviil (ga). 
104. NAGA = Snake, serpent. 
AK. 57. aam नागाः 
Adi—v (22b), xli (7b, ga, 12b, 13a), xlvi (31b). 
Ayo—xv (7b), xxv (27b, 3०४), xxviii (132), cviii (18b) 
Ara—vii (32b) xx (29b, 32b) x (14a), xlii (47b) 
xlvi (13b), xlviii (rr c) 
Kis—viii (192), xviii (23b), xlii (3a) 
Sun—vii (13a, 66a), ix (13b), xv (12a), xviii (5b, 30b) 
xlix (192), Ixxv (31a), Ixxx (ga), xciv (121) 
Yud—iv (352), xvi (61b), xix (50a), xxi (5a), xxiv (1b), 
xxvi (15c, 16a, 29a), xxxvii (552) liii (612). 
Utt—vii (18b, 36b), xvi (10b), xxiv (18a), xxvii (4b), 
xxix (56a), xxx (7a), xxxi (232), xxxii (6a), civ (8a), 
cv (292), cxi (5a), cxv (13b, 20०). 
105. NAGA — Elephant. 
AK, 127/183.. नगे भवो नागः। न-अगो वा । 
Adi—vi (25a), xxvii (24b) xxvii (2b, 6a), xh (22a) 
lxxix (212) : 
Ayo—xxvili (7a), xxxii (ga), xl (99, 20b), lxxvi (39a) 
Ixxxix (13d), xc (3a), xcit (25c), cvi (12a, 29a), cvii 
(14b), cix (27a, 32b, 36a), cxi (47a), xxiii (22d) 
cxxiv (202), cxxv (22b) 
Ara—xltii (4a), lxxviii (25a, 312). 
| Kis—ix (35b), xxxi (22b, 23a), Ix (15a), Ixi (130). 


* Continued from p. 359 of vol. XXVIII, No. 4. 

103 Mbb. 

104 Sat. Brā,- xi, 2, 7, 12; Asval. Gr. Sutra, iii, 4, r; Mbb. (BORI), 
1,2, 77; 1, 52, 14 

105 Brbadaranyaka Up. i, 3, 24; Ait Bra viii, 22; Mbb., Il, 360 
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Sun—iii (19b), iv (13a), ix (20b), xxii (2a), xxxv (35b), 
xlii (38a, ३9१). 
Yud—vii (33a), xvi(41bc), xxxa (qa), xxxv (8c, 150, 
17०), xxxvii (39a), xlvi (13a), xlix (5a), lvi (57b) 
lxxv (la, 26a), lxxvii (4b), lxxx (21a), xcii (46b) 
cxji (ga), cxiii (28a) 
Utt—x(19a) xix (102), xxi (52a, 593), xxxi (13b), 
xxxiii (37a), xxxvi (39a). i l 
106. NILAKANTHI = Pea-hen. 
Sun—xi (23b). 
107. PATAGA =A winged or flying animal, bird. 
AK. 89/131. पतन्त्यनेनेति पतः पक्षः qaq च्छति पतगः | 
AS. 247. पतन्‌ उड्डयमानों गच्छुति, पतगः । 
Adi—iv (5 3b), xliii (16b) 
Ara— xxiii (8b), xl (27a, 32a), hi (15a), lvii. (34b, 43a, 
45b, 46b, 51a, 54b, 55a), lviii (23a), lxii (18a) 
Ixxv (20c, 28b, 33b, 35a. 36a). 
. Kis—xliv (25b), Ixii (38b), Ixiii (r ra). 
Sun— v (322), lxxxi (2a). i 
Yud—xvi (86a), xxvi (25b, 36a), xlvi (122A). 
108. PATAMGA = Any flying insect, a grasshopper, a bee, a 
butterfly or moth. - 
AS. 2.243. पतङ्गद्व्यं wise इति ख्याते। “पतेरङ्गच्‌ पक्षिणि’ 
इत्यङ्गच । पतङ्गः | 
Adi—xiii (30a), xx (16b). 
Ayo— xxv (324), xxviii (14a), 
Ara—xxxiv (13b). 
Kis—lix (292). 
Sun— xxxviii (36b), lvii (272), Ixxxvit (10a). 
Yud—xix (25b), xlv (33b), liv (536), Ixxvii (3b). 
Utt—xxix (43b). 


107 Mbb. (BORI), 1, 28, 22a. 

1a8 ÁV., vi, 50,1; Brbad. Ups vi, 1, 19 (Madhyamdina, vi. 2, 14; 
Kanva, 2, 14); Chand. Up. vi, 9, 3; Unidi. (Dandanatha), H, 2, 56; 
Adbbuta Bra; vi, 5; Mbb., v, 3933. 
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109. - PATATRIN = Bird, 
AK. 89/131. पतत्ताणि विन्ते ag ते पतलिणः । 
AS. 2. 247: (qua) vada पतलि-पलिणौ । अत इनिः । 
Unádi (Sveta), 4, 71, पततीति vafa: पक्षी i 
Ara—xxi (21b) 
Kis—li (17b) 
Sun—xliii (182). 
Yud—lxiv (20b). 
Utt—xxviii (24b), xxx (24a). . 
110, PATTRA-RATHA = ‘Using wings as a vehicle'—Bird. 
AK. 89/131. पत्ाणि qar रथोऽस्य Tata: à 
AS. 2, 247. पलमेव रथ इवास्येति Tata: । 
Kis—xliv (93a) : 
Uct—vii (33b), xviii (25b) 
iis. PANNAGA - Serpent 
| AK. 38/58. पढम्यां न गच्छति पन्नगः । 
Adi—iv (53b), xiv (19a). 
Ayo—xv (6b), xci (12b). 
Ara—xx (29b), xxvi (22b) xxviii (12a), xxxii (18b) 
xxxiv (16b), xxxv (12b), lv (3a), lvi (30b), Ixiii (6b) 
- lxxi (242), Ixxvi (22b) 
Kis—v (8b) xvi (41b) xli (542), xliii (53b), xliv (18a, P 
|o5b) > | | 
Sun—iii (39a, 440), vii (46b), viii (26a). xviii (46b), xx | 
(8b) xxi (29b), xxxi (55b), xlii (8a), xliii (2 1a) lix 
(122), xciv (17b); xcv (21a), xcvi (1b). 
Yud—iv (39b, 42a) vi (1b), xx (9b), xxvi (132), xxxiv 
(22a) xxxv (18c), xxxvi (30a, 31a, 76a), xxxvii (2a, 
27a), xlvi (32b, 121a, 1402), li (76b), lxviii (17b), 
xxi (1b), lxxxiv (302), Ixxxv (192), Ixxxvit (322), 
, ixxxix (27b), xcv (152). 
Utt—ii (8a), xxi (63b), xxiii (18b), xxvi (262), xxvii 
(24b), xxxi (324), xxxii (3a), xxxv (42b), xxxvi (३०३, 
3923), civ (16b, 21b). 
109, Ait. Up. iii, 3, 3; 4०५ vili, 7, 24; x, 10, 14; Mbb. (BORI), r, 2, 77. 
.Ói1í0 Mbb 
irs Mbb. (BORI), 1, 12, 2a. 
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112. PANNAGI = Female serpent. 
` Ara—xlv (18b). 
Yud—iv (32b), ix (34b). 
113; PARAPUSTA=Nourished by another, Kokila’ or Indian 
Cuckoo. 
Ara—lxxx (292) 
Ayo—lvi (13a) 
114. PARABHRTA = Nourished by another, the Kokila or Indian 
Cuckoo. 
AK. 128. qeza: काकी पृष्टत्वात्‌ ।.. 
AS. 2. 234. विजातीयेन wa: gu: परभृतः Ú 
Y ud—xv (9b). 
115. PASU =‘Animal 
[ “ag” ] इति सौत्रोऽयं धातुः । पशतीति पशुः चतुष्पदः । 
(0 —Unadi (Katantra), |, 15 
Adi— v (sb), xiii (29a, 31a), xiv (11b, 19a, 22b, 24b) 
^ Ayo—xxxiii (19a), lxi (24b), lxix (22b), lxxxiti (36a) 
cix (22b), lviii (rob), lxiii (10b) 
Yud—xl (14a), Ixxiv (37b), xcvii (14a) 
Utt—xxiii (38b), xxviii (48b), Jxiii (44a); ` 
116. PAKSIN —'Winged' creature. Bird, 
AK. 131, gar: सन्यस्य oat 
Adi—xiii (30a), xxvii (12b), xxxiv (17a) xxxvi (152), lvi 
(23a), Ixxvi (10a, 11b, 13a) 
Ayo—xxxiii (24a), xliii (33b) liv (9b, 13a). lv (203) 
lvi. (312), lxii (14b), lxviii (22a), xcviii (4b), c (632) 
ci (12b, 41a, 42b), cxi (50a), cxvii (ga). 
Ara—v (sb), vi (ga), vii (3b, 5a), xii (13b), xv (3b, 43a) 
xxviii (29b), xxix (14b), xxx (6a), xl (35b), xliii (39a), 
1 (58a), liii (r ob), lvi (482), lvii (1b, 3a, 7a, 12a, 48a, 


112 Mobb. (BORD, 1, 92, 31a. 

IIs Tait. Sam. iv, 2, 10. 1-4; Kath. Sam., xvi. 17; Mait, Sam., ii, 7. 17; 
Vaj Sam. xiii, 47-51 ; AV , iii. 10. 6; Sat. Bra., ii, 8, 4, 16; Paiic. Bra, x, 2, 7; 
Unádi (Dandanitha), 2, 1, 30 

116 RV., i, 48,5; AV., iv, 345.4; xi,5 21; xii 3. SI; Kath. Sam. 
xxxiv. 8; dit, Bra., iv, 23: Brbad, Up., i. 5: 18 
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49b) Wii (2a, 14a, agb), lx (6b), Ixii (sb), hai 
(359 lxv (14a), lxxv (3a, 24b, 34b, 35b), Ixxvi (8b, 
13, 18b), Ixxix (21a), Ixxxi (24b), xxi (5b). 

. Kis—xiti (11a, 20a, 46a), xvii (gb), xix (20b), xli (10b 
31a) xlii (53a), xliv (182), xlix (6a, 13b, 17b), li 
(16b), lvii (7a), lviii (5b), Ix (7a) lxi (2 3a). Ixii (3a) 

Sun—ii (rob, 34b), iii (39a),vii (61a), xii (392), xvii (xoa). 
xviii (9a) xxvii (34a), xxxvi (372), xxxvii (2a), xliv 
(172), lvii (73b), Ixix (3b), xcv (28a). 

Yud—i (35a), xi (40b) xxx (17b) lxxvii (12b), 
Ixxxiii (89b), Ixxxiv (26a), xci (292). 

Utt—xviii (31b), xx (14a), xlv (11b), Ixxxiv (1b, sb) 
Ixxxv, (172), xciv (152), xcv (8b), cvii (252).: 

PUNS-KOKILA = The male of the Indian Cuckoo. 


AR. 128. कोकते चित्तं ग्रह्माति । 
Ayo—cxi (49b). 


PUTRA-PRIYA = Name of a kind of bird: 
Ara—lxxx (23b). 


- PORNA-MUKHAz=A spccies of bird. 


Ara—xxx (23b). 


PECAKA(Krsna—) = Owl. 
AK. 86/127. Wafa पोयते वा पेचकः । 
AS. 2. 229. पचन्येश्छन्दस्यमिपच्योर लिट्ये त्वं वक्कव्यम्‌ । पेचकः । . 
Yud— xxvii (31b) 
PRSATA = Spotted antelope 
AK. 86/126, पृषतो बिन्दुचितः । 
AS. 2. 223. प्रषिरक्षिभ्यां कित्‌ seras | प्रषतः । 'पूषतो विन्दुचलितः 
इति aaa: । 
Ara—lxxviit (13b). 
Ayo— cii (2a), cxi (48b). 


Unadi (kā), 3, 7, (“षु वृषु” एषतीति पृषतः equ: | 
Unadi (Narayana): fafa taeda करोति qua: gat: । 


123. 


124. 


125, 


126. 


122 
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.. PRA-VALA (also,-bala) = Coral. 


AK. 155/221. प्रवलते g (प्र)वते वा-अबधेरूध्वे प्रवालम्‌ ! 
Ayo—xc (17b). NS 


PRANIN = Animal, including man. 

Adi—xli (29b). 

Ayo—iii (20b). 

Sun—Ixxxiti (6b), Ixxxix (17b). 

Yud—lxi (283). 

Utt— x (16a, 20ab), xxv (gb, 16b, 21a, 22a), xxvi (33a, 
41a), xxxviii (49b), Ixxiv (4b). Ixxix (7b), xc. (13b). 
cvi (152), cxi (16a). 

PRIYAMVADA =A bird. 

Ara—lIxxx (23b). 

PLAVA =A kind of aquatic bird. 

As. 2. 248. क्षवः पिल इति ख्यातः । 

AK. 89/131. sadse! ` 

Ara—lxxviii (7a), lxxi (43a). 

Ayo—cxi (492). 

Kis—li (12c). 

Sun—lxxxv (6b). 

PLAVA-GA = Going by leaps or plunges, monkey. 
AK. 84/124. gaa च्छति gam: । 
AS. 2.216. sagat गतिविशेषी । ताभ्यां गच्छतीति gag: gam । 
f प्रवङ्गः प्रवगश्च भुजन्न(म) भुजग्वद 'व्युतपाद्यी । 

Adi—1i (143b). 

Kis—i (2a, 6a, 8b, 21a, 30a), iv (104), ix (8a, 942), xü 
(27a, 47b), xiv (21a), xvi (12b), xvili (12b), xxi (2a, 
11b, 38a), xxiv (ob, 12b, 18a, 24a), xxviii (31a), 
xxx (16b), xxxiv (16b), xxxviii (3a, 6a, 38b, 39a, 
48a), xl (15a), xli (32b, 66b, 71a) xlv (4ab, 5b), 
xlvii (4a), xlviii (8a), liv (20b), lvi (13a, 19a), lx ` 
(3a), Ixii (28b), Ixiii (9b, 25a), Ixiv (292). 

Sun—i (35b, 89a, 92a), ii (48b), iii (7ob), vii (1a, 14, 
32a), viti (15b), xiti (15a), xvi (452), xxix (36a), 


Mbh. 


125 Tait. Sam., v, 9, 20, r; Mait. Sam., iii. 14, 15; Vij Sam., xxiv, 34. 
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xxxiii (18a, 21b), xxxvi31b, 393), liii, (6b, 17b) 
liv (18b), lv (6a, 18b), Iviii (3a), lix (132), lxi (r ra), 
Ixii (10b), Ixxv (8b), xci (65a) 


Yud—vi (220, vii (26b, 27b), xiii (24b), xiv (172), 
xvi (33a), xx (22) xxii (1b), xxx (ga, 292) xxxb 
(26b), xxxvi (112b), xlv (13a, 37a), xlvi (17a, 51b, 
6ob), xlix (56a), 1 (382), lii (34b), Hü (27a, 29b), 
liv (4०), lvi (18a, 21a), lxxvii (5a, 21b), lxxviii 

 (r2c), lxxxii (7a), lxxxiii (1662), xcix (28b,. 392), 
cx (54b), cxiii (2a, 27b) 


127. PLAVAMGA= Moving by jumps, monkey 
AK. 84/124. gawsgfa gag: | | 
AS. .216.—see 126. 


Kis—i(26b), iii (12a), xvii (6a), xviii (13b), xxi (3b), 
xxiv (432), xxv (37a), xxxi (18a), xxxiv (17a), xxxvii 
(8b, 21b), xxxviii (38a), xxxix (39a), xliii (27b), xliv 
(37b, 68b, 128b), xlv (ga), xlviii (sb, 14०, 15a), li 
(2b, 22b), lii (40a), liv (21b), lvi (212), lix (282), 
lxii (12a, 299), 1211 (18a), Ixiv (242). 


Sun—1 (1a, ga, 19a, 37b, 47b), iii (7b, 65b, 71b, 73b), 
` XXXV (33b), xxxvi (30a), xxxvii (1b, 2a, 22a), xlii 
(16a), liv (5b), lix (15b), lxi (102) lxii (3b, 4b), Ixv 
(25a), Ixxiv (35a), lxxv (2b), xciii (2b), xciv (4a) 
Yud—i (7b, 8b), H (8b, 12a, 40a), in (39b), vi (13b). 
xvi (37b, 46a, 58a, 952), xvii (11a, 12a, 142), xvin 
(492), xix (7b), xxvi (41a,45b), xxviii (7b, 202, 39b), 
xxx (39b), xxxii (5b, 8a, 25b, 27b, 29a, 37b), xxxvi 
(60a, 1022) xli (10a), xlv (9b), xlvi (20b, 48b, 
555b, 112b, 114b, 115a), xlvii (11a), xlix (30a, 
33a, 36a), | (45b), li (36b, 40a), liv (42), lvi (84a), 
lix (2b), lxi (23a), lxii (3a), -lxxi (57a), Ixxii (2b), 
Ixxiv (14), lxxvi (56a), lxxxii (122), Ixxxiit (732), 
Ixxxv (6b), xcviii (21b), xcix (16a, 17a, 32b), c (1a) 
cxi (3b), cxii (21b), cxiii (87a) 
Utt—xxiii (5b, 40a), xxxviii (92a), xl (ga). 
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128. BAKA=A kind of heron or crane. 
AK. 88/129. वक्ति बकः । 
AS. 2. 237. 'बक कौटिल्ये? । 
Ayo—lxv (14b). 
Yud—Ixxxiii (71b). 


(To be coritinued) 


_Stpapas CHAUDHURI 
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MISCELLANY 


On some recent discussions relating to Ancient 
Indian Political Ideas* I 


In the course of his well-written paper entitled “Studies in Hindu 
Political Thought and its Metaphysical Foundations" (Tbe Journal 
of the Bibar Research Society, March 1952, pp: 35-116 and June, 
1952, pp. 294-349), a young Indian scholar, Dr. Viswanath Prasad 
Varma, has expressed his dissent from certain interpretations of the 
relevant Arthasastra and Mahābhārata texts by myself in my work on 
Hindu Political Theories (1st edition, 1923). These criticisms range 
around two principal points, namely (1) the relation of Politics to 
Theology, and (2) the separation of Politics from Ethics. In the 
present paper it is proposed to meet the author's criticism on both 
these points. 


I Tbe question of the relation of Politics to Theology 


Quoting a reference (pp, 114-15) to HPT the author (p. 107) 
rejects a view which he attributes to myself, namely, that Kautilya 
raised Arthasdstra to the dignity of an independent science by eman- 
cipacing it from the bondage of Theology. Now the passage referred 
to by the author occurs in the chapter (Chap. I) of HPT dealing 
inter alia with the surviving fragments of the lost early Arthasastra 
works, while by contrast the ArthaSastra of Kautilya forms the subject- 
matter of the following chapter (Chap. HD. In the passage referred 
to, it was sought by me to form an estimate of the services rendered 


* The following abbreviations are used in this paper : — 

HPT =4 History of Hindu Political Theories. By U.N. Ghoshal, 1st. Ed 
1923 [It is not understood why the author s failed to refer to 
the 2nd edition of this bookiwhich was published as far back as in 
1927] 

G=Rimiyana in Gaudiya recension. (Published by the Metropolitan 

Printing and Publishing House Ltd., Calcutta.) ` 

NW z Do ia North-Western Indian recension, (Published by the Research 
Department, D.A.V. College, Lahore) 

S= Do in South Indian recension. (Published by Gujarati Printing Press, 

Bombay) 

Mbh. = Mababbarata. (Edited by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 

tute, Poona) 
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by the early Arthasastra authors to the cause of Hindu political ideas. 
In support of the statement that these authors emancipated Politics 
from the yoke of Theology, it was argued that ‘they made political 
speculation occupy itself for the first time with the phenomena of 
abnormal States as well as the normal monarchic State” and “that the 
criterion which they applied to their rules of public policy was the 
interest of the king and in one case even that of the individual 
minister". In view of the above facts the author's contention that 
“the basic notions of Hindu Theology and Religion (sic.) were all 
accepted by Kautilya” is altogether irrelevant and pointless, while the 
statement quoted above from HPT along with its arguments remains 
unchallenged. How much this tradition of independence was main- 
tained by Kautilya in spite of his adherence to ‘Vedic Theology" is 
proved by a fact which is justly noted by the author in the same 
context, “Although Kautilya", he says (p. 108) ‘accepts the autho- 
rity of the Vedas for social matters, in his discussions of: kingship, 
war, diplomacy and espionage he does not quote the Vedic texts but 
discusses them in a non-theological vein". 


H The question of separation of Politics from Ethics 


In dealing with this question the author (p. 327) first quotes the 
following passage from HPT (p. 148): —‘‘When we turn...,,,to 
consider,,....the author's (Kautilya’s) attitude towards religion and 
morality, we find him following in the footsteps of the early masters. 
We find him, in other words, frequently inculcating rules of a grossly 
unscrupulous nature on the plea of public interest and without the least 
pretence of moral disapproval. . Thus Politics, distinguished as it is in 
the system of the ArthaSastra as a separate science is, as before, further 
separated from the science of Ethics". The author (pp. 320-23) makes 
this ‘quotation (along with a similar quotation from another Indian 
scholar) the text of an elaborate discussion of the ideas of Kautilya, 
Bharadvaja (in Mbb. XII 138) and Bhisma (in Mbb. XII 128) on 
the subject. This concludes with the statement (p. 333) that “the 
problems of Kautilya, Bháradvaja and Bhisma were different: from the 
modern juxtaposition of politics and ethics" and that “they have to 
be understood in terms of Dharma and Dharma of distress". Beginning 
his argument in general terms the author (pp. 329-30) points out how 
the Smrti conception of Varniframadbarma makes the problem of a 
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good man versus a good citizen meaningless, and that the Mimaihsa- 
Vedanta ideas tend to obliterate the notion of conflict between the 
temporal and the spiritual. Then he states that ‘‘Kautilya and the 
other writers" discuss the duties of the king “rom this type of world- 
view". Now without denying the significance of this general outlook 
of the ancient Indian thinkers, we have before us the unimpeachable 
fact that what was called the Ksatriya science (or the Ksatriya 
standard of duties) was early recognised as a dismal and immoral 
science not only in the Buddhist and Jaina canon but even in the 
orthodox Brahmanical canonical tradition. A passage in Digha 
Nikaya (I 9) includes khattavijja in a list of “low arts" and 
“wrongful occupations" by which false ascetics and Brahmanas (in 
contrast with the venerable Gautama) earned their livelihood. The 
full significance of this opprobrious reference is explained with 
devastating (if somewhat exaggerated) frankness in a few Jataka texts. 
Thus in one place (V 228) we are told that the follower of kbattavijja 
held that one should gain his end by killing even his father and 
mother. In another passage (V 240) a sage not only repeats this 
view but expands it to mean that one may kill even his mother and 
father, his elder brother, his wife and children so that he may gain 
his object. The same view of the nature of “the Ksatriya science" 
is authoritatively repeated, not once but twice, in the Ramayana. In 
one place we are told how when Dasaratha at the bidding of Queen 
Kaikeyi decreed the banishment of Rama, Rama’s affectionate brother 
Laksmana and his equally affectionate mother KauSalya advised him 
to disobey the old king and reign as Crown-Prince at Ayodhya, 
Rama repudiated this advice gently but firmly in a speech which is 
of high significance as illustrating his view of the sharp contrast be- 
‘tween Ksatravidya (or Ksatradbarma) and true dharma. Replying 
to Laksmana, Rama admonished him (Il 11.49 G=21. 49 NW & S) 
to give up this evil (anzrya) resolution contaminated by Ksatravidya 
(G & NW), or resting on Ksatradbarma (S) and follow the true 
dharma involving obedience to DaSaratha’s command. Again we 
read that when Bharata repairing to Rama’s forest-retreat urged him 
to return to Ayodhya and reign as king, his request was backed by the 
sage Jabali by strongly materialistic arguments. In the course of his 
reply (H 118. 19 G= rog. 20 NW) Rama expressed his determina- 


‘tion to renounce the Ksatradharma “which is dharma in appearance 
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but is in reality its reverse" and “which is followed by mean, cruel, 
greedy and sinful men” By contrast Rama mentions in the same 
context (II 118. 10 G= 109.10 NW) that the eternal royal behaviour 
(rajavrtta) compromises the virtues of truth and compassion, while the 
kingdom (rajya) is established upon truth. No words can convey 
more emphatically the sense of the gulf which in the author’s opinion 
separates Politics from Ethics from the strict Brahmanical standpoint. 
After this it is unnecessary to comment upon such a text as that of 
the poet Magha (Sisupalavadha, II 30) which succintly but emphati- 
cally declares miti to be based upon a creed of pure self-interest. 
The measure of niti, he says, consists in gaining one’s own advantage 
and injuring the enemy. The odium in which the science of polity 
in general was held by later authors was shared by Kautilya who was 
undoubtedly one of its leading exponents. In the Jaina Nandisütra 
(p. 391) (quoted by R. Shamasastry, Eng. tr. of Kautilya's Artha- 
Sastra, 3rd. ed. Preface p. XIX) Kodillaya [i.e. che work of Kautilya] 
is characterised as a false science. More important than the above is 
a passage in Bana s Kzdambari (ed. M. R. Kale, pp. 177-78) convey- 
ing in the form of the wise minister Sukandsa’s advice to Prince 
Candrapida a strong condemnation of Kautilya’s teaching. What 
worthy object, it is there asked, can be achieved by those (kings) to 
whom the science of Kautilya, merciless because of its very cruel 
precepts, is an authority, whose preceptors are priests with hearts 
habitually hardened by the practice of black art, whose guides are 
ministers always inclined to deceive others, whose desire is centred 
on the goddess of prosperity that has been cast away by thousands 
of kings, whose false attachment is fixed on the destructive sciences, 
and to whom brothers with hearts filled with affection by natural 
love are fit objects to be slain ? In the above extract it will be 
noticed not only is Kautilya's teaching condemned for its exceeding 
cruelty, but its followers are credited with the policy of deceit, sorcery 
and murder. 

If the above arguments are to be accepted as correct, it would 
appear that the above-quoted statement in HPT p. 148, namely, 
that Kautilya, following in the footsteps of the early Arthasastra 
masters, separated Politics from Ethics, is substantially correct, 
notwithstanding the author’s doubts to the contrary. Passing to the 
ideas of the individual thinkers the author (p. 332) observes that 
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Bharadvaja refers to “the dharma of crisis” which is “certainly never ` 
the routine way of action” and that he forbids his measures to be 
used except for counteracting che machinations of enemies. Now it 
is an undeniable fact that the qualifying principle referred to by the 
author is completely ignored by Bharadvaja in the texts quoted by 
Kautilya. Thus when considering the old Arthasastra problem rela- 
ting to the king’s security against his sons, Bharadvaja has no hesi- - 
tation in advising (Kautilya 1 17) that princes for whom their father 
feels no natural affection at their birth should be secretly killed. In 
another place (Kautilya, V 6) Bharadvaja drops out even this specious 
plea of State-interest and frankly supports the selfish and unscrupulous 
ambition of a villainous amatya. When the king is dying, we read, 
the amatya may instigate the members of the royal household, the 
ptinces and the State-officers to attack one another: he may cause 
them to be slain by provoking the indignation of the subjects or else 
procure their assassination and he may then seize the throne for him- 
self. The arguments in favour of this atrocious policy are of a piece 
with the above. Viewing statecraft merely as a sordid game for the 
gratification of self-interest, Bharadvaja argues that for the sake of the 
kingdom (rajya) the father hates-his sons and the sons their father, 
what then to speak of the amitya who is the sole prop of the king- 
dom? The amatya, therefore, should not throw away what has fallen . 
of itself into his hands. The author further supports his view by a 
general argument drawn from an intensely selfish code of morals. 
Quoting the parallel of a woman making love of her own accord and 
cursing the man who repulses her, he says that opportunity comes only 
once to a man who is waiting for it, but it seldom comes again to him 
even when he may desire to do.the work. - The above extract, it will 
be seen, not only involves a deliberate policy of heartless cruelty and 
calculated treachery, but it also lacks the saving grace of appeal to the 
needs of the State. On the contrary the author parades his creed of 
unbridled selfishness and holds up the State itself as a standing 
example of its free play. 

Astegards Kautilya it is true that while inculcating his immoral 
statecraft he brings it in one place into relation with the king’s 
dharma. In his section (Book XIII) entitled The means of capturing 
f fortress, Kautilya describes in successive chapters a fivefold method 
of achieving this result, These methods, which suggest their unscru- 
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pulous character by their very titles, comprise creating disaffection 
among the enemy's partisans (ch. D, getting rid of the enemy by 
secret tactics (ch. ID, setting spies on the enemy (ch. III), siege and 
assault (ch. IV). In the second chapter particularly Kautilya mentions 
how spies in various disguises are to entrap the hostile king ard 
procure his assassination, Nevertheless Kautilya (ch. IV) concludes 
by observing that the king after conquering the earth in one of the 
four ways described by him shall maintain the barriers between the 
castes and the orders and follow the royal dharma. A completely 
different line of argument is used by Kautilya (XI 1) while justifying 
the policy relating to the king's subjugation of sañgbas. Here the 
author mentions the various methods of diplomacy and force (including 
assassination of the leaders or their execution on trumped-up charges) 
by which sañgbas are to be brought under the king's control, Declar- 
ing the sole objective of this policy to be the consolidation of the 
king's authority, the author says, “Thus the king shall reign as sole 
monarch among the sanghas". The objective of securing the stability 
of the ruling dynasty is the keynote of another line of policy ad- 
vocated by Kautilya (V 1). Here the author describes the measures 
(including the assassination of culprits who cannot be put down 
openly), for the extirpation of thorns in the side of the king and the 
kingdom, or to put it more briefly, the enemies of the State. ‘Thus 
shall the kingdom”, says Kautilya at the end, “be rid of all dangers 
from (culpable) men and shail adhere to the king’s sons and grand- 
sons’. . 

It may be concluded from the above that the author's dictum (p. 
333) that the problems of Kautilya and Bharadvaja “have to be under- 
stood in terms of dharma and dharma of distress" is a rash generalisa- 
tion based on insufficient examination of the available data. The 
author's application of this dictum to the Rajadbarma and Apaddbar- 
ma sections of the Mahabharata appears at first sight to be justified 
by facts. For as the very titles of these sections show, the teach- 
‘ing of statecraft is here presented as a branch of the king's (or 
ksatriya’s) dharma. And yet a careful analysis of the Mababbarata 
sections indicates the very elastic sense in whicn dharma is understood 
in this case. In truth “the juxtaposition of Politics and Ethics" as 
well as other rion-ethical standards, so far from being absent (as the 


author thinks) in the thought of the Mababbarata, is pointedly and 
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repeatedly put forward here in a way for which we have no parallel 
either before or since. Replying in one place (XII 101) to Yudhi- 
sthira's suggested query as to how a king desiring victory should lead 
his troops to battle even with a slight violation of dharma, Bhisma 
says (ibid 2) that dharmas are established upon. truth according to 
some, upon reasoning according to others, and accotding to others 
again upon expediency. How these different views are to be reconciled 
is told in a different chapter (XH 128). Here Bhisma, answering 
Yudhisthira's question about the king's mode of subsistence during 
a period of crisis, observes (ibid 6) that dbarma. is subtle and that onc 
may with difficulty become good by applying Vedic texts and 
reasoning as well as good custom. The same view of the complex 
nature of dharma is maintained in XII 140. Here Bhisma makes the 
memorable admission (ibid 3) that his experience of dharma has not 
been derived from the sacred canon alone but is a part of “wisdom”. 
Explaining this statement Bhisma says (ibid 6-9) that the king 
should practise dharma based upon reasoning, for as he obsetves, 
“dharma has many facets and it is like a river with divergent cur- 
rents". Inthe above it might seem that Bhisma repeats the old 
Smrti doctrine of the multiple source of dharma, but he makes a funda- 
mental departure by placing the different sources (canon, good custom 
and reasoning) on the same footing, and what is more by subordina- 
ting the last two sources to the first. In another chapter (XII 130) 
Bhisma advises the king (ibid 3) to live in evil times by the applica- 
tion of practical experience (vijianabala) Condemning in this con- 
nection a blind reliance on the canon, he says (ibid 8), that it is the 
mark of an intelligent man to make a special application ‘of the rules 
of the canon unlike the average man who applies it whole. Repeating 
in another chapter (XII 139) this lesson of the king’s living in evil 
times by vijfánabala, Bhisma quotes the celebrated legend of the sage 
Visvamitra who saved himself from starvation by partaking of dog’s 
meat in a Candala’s hut. This gives Bhisma the occasion for an em- 
phatic and repeated insistence upon a highly non-ethical principle, 
namely, the individual's fundamental right of self-preservation. As 
the sage says (ibid 61), “Life is preferable to death; dbarma can be 
acquired if one lives and hence one ‘should do whatever is necessary. 
for self-preservation’’. Again he observes (ibid 92) that when a high- 
souled and righteous man wishes to preserve his life in a time of dis- 
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tress, he may extricate himelf by all means. Nowhere is the juxtaposi- 
tion of Ethics and Politics as well as other non-ethical principles ex- 
pressed so emphatically as in the chapter (XIL 128) which concludes 
the sub-section on Rajadbarma and from which we have already quoted 
in pact. Here Bhisma while advising the king in a grave political, 
financial and military crisis to raise revenue ‘just as one extracts water 
out of a waterless tract”, justifies his advice by a remarkable variety 
of arguments... One of these is concerned : with the king’s (or ksatri- 
ya's) distinctive dharma which, Bhisma explains, entitles him to self- 
preservation even at the cost of universal spoliation of his subjects and 
on the other hand disqualifies him for adopting a life of dependance 
‘upon others, The principle referred to above, namely, that of the 

individual's fundamental right of self-preservation along with that of 
paramountcy of the State-interest is added by Bhisma in the list of his 
arguments in the same chapter. How the interests of the State are 
to dominate the principles of Ethics is shown by Bhisma in two later 
chapters. In XII 131 while urging the king to raise revenue (४०४८) 
and troops (bala) Bhisma says (ibid 1 & 4) that out of kofa arises 
dharma which again is the root of the kingdom | (rzjya) and that with- 
out bala there is no rajya. Inthe next chapter (XII 132) Bhisma, 
while requiring the king to raise troops, observes (ibid 6) that bala is 
superiot to dharma and in fact is its source and support. With this 
passage we may compare XII 128.35 where Bhisma says, “Kosa is 
the root of bala and bala again is the root of dharma and dharma in 
its turn is the root of the people”. 


U. N. GuosHaL 


Harsa’s Accession dnd Era 


In a note published above, vol. XXVIII, pp. 28off., Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar has commented on the points raised by me (ibid., vol. 
XXVII, pp. 321ff.) against his views on the subject in question 
(ibid., pp. 183). I shall examine the new points, now raised by 
Dr. Majumdar, one by one. 

1, Dr, Majumdar says, “Even if we agree with Dr, Sircar that 
Hiuen Tsang did not know of Harsa’s death when he submitted his 
records to the Chinese emperor, the only reasonable conclusion seems 
to be that he regarded Harsa as still alive, and the thirty-six years, 
given by him as the duration of Harsa's reign, therefore refer to the 
year 648 A.D. when the records were submitted. When a man 
writes about the age of a friend who is presumed to be still alive, he 
naturally counts it upto the period of his writing, and not upto the 
day when they last met,” But Hiuen Tsang was not writing ‘‘about 
the age of a friend” and had hardly any reason to presume Hatsa “to 
be still alive" or dead when he knew nothing on the point, Although 
the Chinese pilgrim has been accused of “an aptitude for belief which 
has been called credulity” and is regarded as “not a good observer, a 
a careful investigator, ot a satisfactory recorder” (Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang’s Travels in India, 1, pp. 14-15), I think it rather unnatural 
even for him to imagine Harsa alive in 648 A.D., when he knew 
nothing about the king after the beginning of 643 A.D. A state- 
ment of Ching Po (loc. cit., p. 17) shows that the Si-ys-hi or the 
record of the travels of Hiuen Tsang was the result of reducing ‘‘to 
order the notes which he had written down." The work was ‘‘re- 
dacted” or ‘compiled? probably with the help of Pien-chi who is 
supposed to “have strung together Yuan-chwang's (Hiuen Tsang’s) 
descriptions into a connected narrative" (ibid., p. 2). We ate also 
told that “the first draft of this work was presented to the Empercr 
(of China) in 646, but the book as we have it now was not actually 
completed until 648” (ibid., p. 12). Under the circumstances it 
seems easier to believe that the statement regarding Harsa’s warfare ` 
for six years and peaceful rule for thirty years was taken out right 
from Hiuen Tsang's notes on the point apparently ‘written down" in 
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642-43 A.D. rather than chat the duration noted down in 642-43 
A.D. was first calculated to suit the year 546 A.D. and finally 
corrected to suit the year 648 A.D. l 
Let us take up for comparison anothèr case of an exactly similar 
nature, Minhajuddin’s Tabagat-i-Nasiri could not have been com- 
posed earlier than 1260 A.D.;. but he had visited Lakhnauti or Gaur 
where he lived for two years between 1242 and 1245 A.D. During 
this period of his stay at Lakhnauti, he gathered certain informations 
(later utilised in his work) about the rule of the Sena King Laksmana- 
sena as well as of his descendants who, according to the Tabagat-i- 
Nasiri, “are still ruling in Bang”. Now there may be a difference of 
opinion as to whether Minhajuddin means to say that the descendants 
of Laksmanasena were ruling in Bang till che time when he gathered 
informations about them in 1242-45 A.D. or when he wrote down 
the Tabagat-i-Nasiri in or shortly after 1260 A.D. tis interesting 
to note that, in this case, Dr. Majumdar accepts the possibility of both 
the alternate interpretations. Thus in the History of Bengal (Dacca 
University), Vol. I, p. 226, he says that “Bang (i.e, Vaüga or Eastern 
and Southern Bengal) was ruled by the descendants of Laksmanasena 
even when that work (i.e, Minhajuddin’s Tabagat-i-Niasiri) was com- 
posed.” But in a foot-note to the above statement, he adds that 
Minhajuddin “visited. Lakhnawati between 640 and 643 A.H. 
(1242-45 A.D.) and it is just possible that his statement about 
Laksmanasena’s descendants ruling in Bengal refers to this period.” 
It will be seen that what Dr. Majumdar considers possible in the case 
of Minhajuddin's Tabagat-i-Nasiri has been regarded by him as im- 
possible in connection wth Hiuen Tsang’s Si-yu-ki. It may be 
pointed out that, considering the history of the Deva dynasty that 
ousted the Senas, I cannot think of Sena rule in East Bengal so late 
as 1260 A.D. (cf. my note entitled ‘Saknat-Sankat-Sanknat of the 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri recently contributed to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta). 


1 That calculations implied in the second alternative are even today not 
always resorted to can be illustrated by the fact that the Vedic Age, cdited by 
Dr. Majumdar and published in 1951, places the separation of Burma from 
India “ten years ago” (op. cit., p. 76), although the separation actually took 
place on the rst of April, 1937, that is to say, fourteen years before the book 
was printed. 
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2.- Dr. Majumdar wrongly accuses me of rejecting the statement 
in the Life of Hinen Tsang that Hatsa was lord of India for thirty 
years and more at the beginning of 643 A.D. ‘On the other hand, 
I have suggested that “lord of India" means a paramount ruler which 
Harsa became after six years of warfare and not a petty chief which 
he was at the beginning of his career. Asa petty chief of the 
eastern part of the Punjab, Harsa had in his army only “5000 
elephants, a body of 2000 cavalry, and 50,000 foot-soldiers" ; but 
after six yeats, as an imperial ruler, he had an army consisting 
of ‘60,000 war elephants and 100,000 cavalry” (Beal's Si-yu-ki, I, 
p. 213) Moreover, the Si-ya-ki clearly. says that Harsa ruled for 
sometime without assuming the title of king and ascending the throne 
(Watters, op. cit., p. 343; Beal, loc. cit.). The implication is chat 
he assumed imperial dignity some (probably, six) years after the 
‘beginning of his rule. Thus-the statement of the Life that, ‘‘succeed- 
ing to the royal authority", Harsa was “lord of India for thirty years 
and more" by the beginning of 643 A.D. may actually refer to the 
date of his assumption of imperial dignity six years after he had 
begun his rule. 

3. As regards the statement of the Life that by the beginning 
of 643 A.D. Harga completed five of the quinquennial assemblies at 
Prayaga (Allahabad) and was about to celebrate the sixth, I pointed 
out that the first of these assemblies could have been celebrated only 
after the consolidation of his power over the Allahabad region of the 
U.P., since as a ruler of the East Punjab, which he originally was, 
Harsa had really nothing to do with Prayága. Dr. Majumdar now 
shows that, according to Beal’s translation, Siladitya held these 
assemblies ‘after the example of his ancestors,” and thinks that this 
takes away the force of my argument, although he does not point 
out how Harsa's ancestors, who were petty rulers of the East Punjab, 
could have held the assemblies at Prayága that iay in the Maukhari 
empire far away from the boundaries of their own territories. On 
this point I can do no better than quote the views of the celebrated 
Indian Sinologist, Dr. P. C. Bagchi, of the Vi$vabhárati, Dr. Bagchi 
recently wrote to me, ‘‘Beal’s rendering ‘after the example of his 
ancestors’ is not justified. The Chinese words mean ‘following the 
former institutions, or dynasties, or traditions.’ It will do if we 
translate the passage as ‘following the traditions’ and in this, context 
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it would mean ‘the traditions set up by princes of ancient times.’ 
The context does not show in any way that the ancestors of Harsa are 
meant here.” Indeed it isa pity that neither Dr. Majumdar not 
myself can claim any substantial knowledge of Chinese and Arabic 
although we are both trying to evaluate the evidence furnished by the 
works of Hiuen Tsang and Alberuni, which are written in these 
languages. 

4. leis true that Hiuen Tsang, even if he was not “a satisfactory 
recotdet", was a contemporary of Harsa, while Alberuni, who was a 
great mathematician and astronomer and one of the greatest scientists of 
the ancient world?, flourished four centuries later. But Dr. Majumdar's 
approach to Alberuni's evidence appears to me hypercritical. He 
seems to ignore the fact that this savant merely heard of the “Hatsa 
of 458 B.C.” from some of the inhabitants of Mathura and 
the country of Kanoj while he learnt about the “Harsa of 606 
A. D." from a perusal of the Kashmirian calendar which was, it 
should be remembered, an astronomical treatise. Before proceeding 
further, we shall reproduce, the passage from Sachau’s translation: 
“The Hindus believe regarding Sri-Harsa that he used to examine the 
soil in order to see what of hidden treasures was in its interior...... 
His era is used in Mathura and the country of Kanoj.- Between 
Sri-Harsa and Vikramaditya there is an interval of 400 years, asl 
have been told by some of the inhabitants of that region. However 
in the Kashmirian calendar I have read that Harsa was 664 years later 
than Vikramaditya. In face of this discrepancy Iam in perfect 
uncertainty, which to the present moment has not yet been cleared 
up by any trustworthy information. 

What Alberuni learnt from certain persons of the Mathura-Kanoj 
region regarding the prevalence there of a Harsa era commencing from 
458 B.C. is undoubtedly wrong, as there is no evidence in favour of: 
the existence of this era in any other source excepting this hearsay. We 
should also note that the Indians never used any era in dating their docu- 
ments before the introduction of the socalled Vikrama Samvat of 58 


2 Throughout his work, Alberuni exhibits the well-known scrupulousness 
of a scientist; cf. his statements: “ We ask God to pardon us.for every state- 
ment of ours which is not true;' “I for my part do not know what to say about 
these things, as I do not believe them,” etc. (cf. Indo-Asian Culture, vol. I, 


P. 91). 
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B.C. (cf. Vikrama Volume, Ujjain, 1948, pp. 557 ff. ). The persons 
from the Mathura-Kanoj area, whom Alberuni happened to meet, 
must have played a trick. on the foreigner by giving this false 
information. A similar but mote serious trick played on foreigners 
is known from the well-known story of the Ezour-vedam | (cf. Winter- 
nitz, A History of Indian Literature, 1, p. 13). 

In my previous note on the subject, while quoting Alberuni, I 
wrote: “between Sri-Harsa (i.e. the Harsa era) and Vikramaditya 
(ie. the Vikrama era) there is an interval of 400 years” and «$ri- 
Harga (i.e, the Harga era) was 664 years later than Vikramaditya 
(i.e. Vikrama era)" just to make Alberuni’s sense clearer. I now find 
that Dr, Majumdar regards the inclusion of *(ie. the Harga era)" 
after “Sri-Harsa” in the second of the above two passages as “highly 
objectionable—not to use a stronger expression, particularly as that is 
the very point at dispute", although he has nothing to say about the 
insertion of similar explanatory words in regard to the three other 
cases in the two passages. I am sorry to have offended him so gravely, 
But if “between Sri-Harsa and Vikramaditya there is an interval of 
400 years” means “between the Sri-Harsa era and the Vikramaditya 
era there is an interval of 400 years”, as it certainly and unquestion- 
ably does, ‘‘Sri-Harsa was 664 years later than Vikramaditya” in the 
same author’s language and in the same context must mean in my 
opinion, “the Sri-Harsa era was 664 years later than the Vikramaditya 
cra." Unfortunately Dr. Majumdar believes that, although in the 
first passage “‘Sri-Harga” means “the Sri-Harsa era”, in the second 
passage the same expression indicates a king named Sri-Harsa. Jam 
sorry that this interpretation does not appeal to my common 5९1५६. In 
the first place, a scientist like Alberuni could have hardly written: 
“king Sri-Harsa was 664 years later than king Vikramaditya,” as the 
statement in that case would scarcely bear any sense. He could have 
of course said that the birth, accession or death of king Sri-Harsa was 
664 years later than the birth, accession or death of king Vikra- 
miditya; but he does not say anything of the kind. In the 
circumstances, Í am not prepared to attribute a meaningless and foolish 
statement to a scientist of Alberuni’s standard as Dr. Majumdar seems 
to be inclined to do. Secondly, Alberuni made the statement in ` 
question on the basis of an information gathered by him from the 
Kashmirian calendar which was an astronomical work dealing with 
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dates so that the mention of one or more etas is expected in it. It 
was not a stoty book, in which case the mention of kings could have 
been expected. In what connection may a calendar mention two 
different kings and state rather foolishly that one of them was 664 
years later than the other? There can be little doubt that Alberuni 
found in the Kashmirian almanac corresponding years both of the 
Vikrama era of 58 B.C. and the Harsa era of 606 A.D., although he 
received a false report regarding the epoch of the Harsa era from some 
people of the Mathura-Kanoj region. Apparently he put just a little 
more reliance on the false report because the era called the Harsa era 
was then in actual use, as reported to him, in the area about Mathura - 
and Kanoj. Thirdly, if Alberuni found in the Kashmirian calendar 
reference merely toa king named Sti-Harsa who flourished in 606 
A.D. and.not to an era commencing in 606 A.D. why does he speak 
of a "discrepancy" in the informations he gathered in regard to the 
epoch of the Harsa era? He was certainly not such a fool as to think 
that, since there was a king named Sri-Harsa .tuling in 458 B.C., 
there could not be another of the same name flourishing in 606 A.D. 
nearly eleven centuries later. It is clear therefore chat Alberuni was 
‘in perfect uncertainty” about the epoch of the Hatsa era because he 
received two conflicting informations in regard to the era, one from 
` some people of Mathura and Kanoj and the other from the Kashmirian 
almanac. In my opinion therefore Alberuni certainly mentions the 
Harsa era of 606 A.D. in the second of the two passages referred to 
above and this era must necessarily be attributed to king Harsa of 
Kanoj, who was a contemporary of Hiuen Tsang who travelled in 
India in 629-45 A.D. and Pulakesin II who ruled in 610-42 A.D. 
In the circumstances, speculations regarding the date of Harsa’s 
accession on the basis of the Si-yu-ki and the Life of Hiuen Tsang 
appear to be quite useless, especially in view of the fact, as shown in 
my previous note on the subject, that whatever the two books say on 
this point is not irreconcilable with Alberuni's evidence. 

5. Dr. Majumdar credits me with several contradictory state- 
ments. lam however sorry to note that, in all these cases, I have 
been misunderstood. What I meant to say is that, in Magadha, 
Adityasena was Harsa’s successor although he did not belong to the 
same dynasty and that he seems to have continued the use of the 
Harsa eta of 606 A.D. which was essentially the regnal reckoning of 
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Harsa and grew into an era owing to its use being continued by rulers 
of the succeeding age. There are numerous instances of such a case 
_ of local conservatism; but it is impossible to believe that Adityasena, 
who was an imperial ruler, adopted the use of the era of the rulers of 
Nepal as suggested by Dr. Majumdar. Of course the Shahpur inscrip- 
tion is a private record and shows that the people of Magadha were 
continuing the use of the Harsa era during the reign of Adityasena. 
All that Dr. Majumdar has said on these points is due to misunder- 
standing and, its value should better be judged by impartial followers 
of the present controversy, to whom he also has appealed. Thus he 
asks why Adityasena did not clearly refer the year 66 of the Shahpur 
inscription to the Harsa era if he wanted to give Harsa’s reckoning the 
character of an era. I am sorry to note that he again forgets that the 
Shahpur inscription is a private record. But even if it were an official 
record of Adityasena, no student of epigraphy could have normally 
expected the mention of Harsa’s name in it, It is well-known that, 
in the early years in the life of an era in ancient India, it was usually 
referred to as “the year" exactly as in the case of a regnal reckoning. 

.6. In regard to the persistent confusion of Harsa with the tradi- 
tional Vikramaditya, té-whom the establishment of the Vikrama 
Sathvat is attributed,’ Vsuggested that it was probably due to Harsa 
having founded an era. Dr. Majumdar has tried to minimise. the 
importance of this confusiom and totally ignored the Nepalése tradi- 
tion, according to which Vikramaditya visited Nepal and'introduced 
his era in that country sometime in the first half of the seventh 
century. 

7. Dr. Majumdar compares the difference in the attitude of some 
of us in regard to the question of the Harga era and to the problem 
of the origin of the Vikrama Sarhvat and remarks, “ehe very sugges- 
tion of aking Vikramaditya having founded the era of 57 B.C. is 
an anathema to those who do not hesitate to defend stoutly the Harsa 
era of 606 A.D." In his opinion there is no reason to believe in the 
existence of the Hatsa era of 606 A.D. while there is some reason to 
accept the tradition regarding the foundation of the era of 58 B.C, 
by aking named Vikramaditya, Iam sorry that Iam unable to 
accept this proposition. While the Harsa era is in my opinion quite 
clearly mentioned by Alberuni and is attributed by him to a date 
when a king named Harsa actually flourished, it is impossible to 
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believe in the existence of any ruler bearing a title ending in aditys 
(such as Vikramaditya) before the fourth century A.D, It is again im- 
possible to believe in the story of the foundation of the Vikrama 
Sathvat by Vikramaditya in view of the fact that the era was originally 
known by different names having nothing to do with Vikramaditya, 
with whom it was associated about a millennium after its foundation 
exactly as the Saka era came to be associated falsely with another 
hero of Indian tradition and folklore, named Salivahana (Sátavahana), 
in the thirteenth century A.D. In connection with the foundation 
of the Vikrama Sarhvat, Dr. Majumdar is ready to accept certain late 
and bogus traditions of no historical value at all, although, in the case 
of the Harsa era, he is unwilling to accept the logical interpretation 
„ofa passage of Alberuni, a great scientist, which is based ona 
scientific treatise, the Kashmirian calendar, on the supposed strength 
of doubtful interpretations of passages in Hiuen Tsang's Records and 
his Life none of which is remarkable for the exactitude of statements. 
8. In conclusion Dr. Majumdar accuses me of not having read 
his paper carefully. He points out that it was not his object to prove 
that Hatsa did not ascend the throne in 605 A.D. or that he did not 
found an era, but that all he wanted to show was that there are not 
sufficient grounds in favour of these generally accepted suggestions. 
In my comments on the points raised by Dr. Majumdar in his first 
note, Ltried, in my humble way, to show that he is mistaken and 
that there are good grounds in favour of both the suggestions. 


E D. C. Sircak 


3 For the development of the Vikramaditya tradition, see H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri in Vikrama Volume, pp. 483ff. 
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As all students of Indian History are aware, the Malavas were one 
of the ancient tribes who flourished in North India even before Alexan- 
der’s invasion in the 4th century B. C. Copious references to this tribe 
are found in the Mahabharata. The existence of these people is riot 
only attested by literary evidence, like the accounts of Greek writers 
and the Mahābhārata, but also by the finds of coins and seals men- 
tioning them!. 

Lately were discovered two inscriptions, actually two copies of 
one of the same inscription, of a chief of a dynasty of rulers known as 
the Malava-vamSa engraved on a yipa pillar at Nandsa in the Sahara 
District of the Udaipur State, Rajasthan. These records (A and B) 
have since been edited by Prof. Altekar in Epigrapbia Indica, vol. 
XXVII, pp. 252 ff. with facsimiles. The learned editor, from the 
estampages of the inscriptions at his disposal, could not satisfactorily 
decipher the name of the Milava chief who set up the records. He 
tentatively read his name as Sri (7) Soma. The parentage of this chief 
is furnished in the records, but here again the inscriptions being da- 
maged, Prof. Altekar could only tentatively read some names which 
he takes to be those of the father and grandfather of Sri (?) Soma. I 
give below the text of this portion of the inscription as deciphered by 


him. 


Inscription A lines 5 f. 
Iksväku-prathita-rājarşi-vamśe Malava-vamśe prasitasya | 
Jayanartana-Pu(Pra)rbba(bha) gra (?)varddhana-pautrasya 
Jayasoma-putrasya Sogine [tub Sri (?)]-Somasy aneka, etc. 

The same text has been made out of Inscription B which ts but a copy 


of Inscription A. 


The translation of the passage is given by Prof, Altekar as 


follows : — . 

“Sti (2) Soma, the leader of the Sogis, son of Jayasoma, grandson 
of Prabhagta(?)varddhana, dancer at victory, born in Malava stock, 
as famous as the royal stock of the Iksyakus"'. 


1 Epigraphia Indica, vol, XXVII, p. 259. 
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The records are dated Krta (Vikrama) year 282 (= A.D. 226). 


They are intended to commemorate the performance of the Ekasa- 
stirattra sacrificial session by the chief, Sri (?)-Sóma who.it was that 
set up the yipa pillar. 

Since the learned editor of the inscriptions had himself expressed 
doubts as to the correctness of his readings of the names occurring in 
the records, except that of Jayasóma, I tried. to arrive at a more satis- 
factory decipherment of the names in question. On a careful examina- 
tion of several estampages of the records, I have arrived at the follow- 
ing text of the relevant passage : | 

Iksvaku-prathita-rajarsi-vamse Malava-vatnse prasutasya 
Jayatsena-naptur = |Bhrgu| varddbana-pautrasya Tayasoma- 
putrasya Soginó Namdi-Somasy-aneka, etc, | 


and translate it as follows: — 

“Of Narhdi-Soma,. of the Sogi (clan) or (gàtra), son of Jayasoria, 
grandson of [ Bhrgu |varddhana, and great-grandson of Jayatséna, 
born in the Malava family a family of rajarsis which became famous 
(on account of) Iksvaku.”’ 


Now, the merit of this reading lies in chat, while it very closely 
corresponds to the letters incised, it obviates the necessity of any 
restoration of correction whatever. At only two or three places the 
letters read are not clear in the impressions. They are tsë in Jayatséna, 
-r==Bhri in r= Bhrgavarddhana, and no in Sogino. 

Thus the eleven letters read by Prof, Altekar as 

Ja ya na rta na pu(pra) rbba(bba) gra (?) va rddba na 


are read by me as 
Ja ya tsë na na ptu rbbri gu va rddba na 


Further on, the seven letters read by him as 
So gi në [tub Sri (?)] So ma 
are read by me as 
So gino Nam di so ma 
A careful examination of the facsimiles published in the Epi- 
grapbia Indica, will, I believe, bear out the correctness of my readings 
proposed here, 


The revised text herein given would thus bring to light for the 
first time some names in the ancient Malava stock. ‘Ve know of 


1HQ., MARCH, 1953 II 
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a Malava-gana whose coins testify to this particular type of political 
organisation, viz., gana, ‘republic’, as the one under which they 
“flourished, But in the Nandsa inscriptions we are introduced to a 
royal family going by the name of .Malava-vamsa existing in the 
Malava-gana visaya. Since they are termed rajargis, they may 
have to be assigned to the ksatriya clan. What kind of relation- 
ship existed between this ruling dynasty (Malava-vathisa), and the 
Malava-gana is not known. That this royal family was flourishing 
in the Malava-gana-visaya at least in the time of Nandi-Sóma if 
not earlier, is the most important fact disclosed in the Nandsa 
inscriptions. It is also significant that no royal military or other 
title is attached to the names of any one of the four chiefs mentioned 
in the records. The only indication given in them is to the effect 
that they were a royal family being described as rajargis. Arranging 
these chiefs in a genealogical order we get 

Jayatstna 


Bhrguvarddhana 
| 


Jayasoma 


| 


Nandisoma 


OF these, Jayatséna recalls to mind another chief who bore the 
same name and who figures in an inscription? in a cave between 
Pathart and Badoh, District Bhilsa,’ Gwalior. ` Here the chief is 
called Maharaja Jayatséna, as Visayesvara. The record is in Gupta 
characters of about the 5-6th century A.D. It is highly damaged. 
It is therefore, ‘not certain whether the inscription dates from the 
reign of Zfabarája Jayatsena- or goes down to that of one of his 
descendants as the words following Jayatsénasya are missing”. At 
. present it is not possible to connect Jayatsena of the Nindsi ins- 
criptions with this prince. But what is, however, interesting is the 
occutrence of a historical name like Jayatsena as in the Pathari ins- 
ctiption where the reading is clear. | 


2 Annual Report of the Archeological Department, Gwalior State for 
1925-26, p. 12 Epigrapbia Indica, vol. XXVI, P. 117 n. f 
3 Ibid, I i 
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Nandi-Sóma* whose eulogy is engraved on the Nandsa inscribed 
yāpa pillar must have been a very powerful chief. It is quite 
possible that the village of Nandsa where his records are situated 
was founded by him and it was evidently his capital, the name 
Nandsá itself providing the clue to this surmise. For, one cannot 
fail to recognise that the name Nindsi might have been a popular 
ot corrupt form of Nandisóma or Nandisomapura. 

A third inscription discovered at Nandsa contains the eulogy of 
one Mabasénapati Bhattisoma who is also described as a Ségi. Prof. 
Altekar thougt that he might be identical with Sri (?) Soma. Now 
that the name Sri Soma is to be g'ven up in preference to Nathdi- 
Soma, the identity of Bhattisoma with this chief need no longer be 
taboured. It would appear that Bhattisoma was yet another member 
of the family of Nandisoma since he is also called a Sogi. [In view 
of the fact that the characters of Bhattiséma’s record so very closely 
resemble those of Nandi-Séma’s inscription, it is not possible to say 
which of the two was the earlier in point of time. 


M. VENKATARAMAYYA 


4 It is this name that is adopted by Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra and Sri N. 
Lakshminarayan Rao in the Chapter, Epigrapbical Research (p. 188), contributed 
by them to the book, Archeology in India (1650), issued by the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India. 

5 Epigraphia Indica, vol. XXVII, p. 267. This inscription of Bhattisoma is 
fragmenta:y and is found inscribed: on a broken piece of stone preserved in a 
room at the village of Nindsa. It is stated locally that the stone fragment 
formed part of a pillar which originally stood only at a distance of a furlong 


from the yspa-pillar of Nandi-Soma. 


A 


Jivadaman-Rudrasimha Problem Reviewed 


The date on a coin of Mahaksatrapa Jivadanian (Coin 288 of 
B.M.C.) has placed before the scholars a knotty problem of history 
of considerable importance. It concerns with the relation between 
Jivadaman and his uncle Rüdrasimha I of Western Kéatrapa dynasty 
Late Bhagvanlal Indraji had read the date on this coin as roo 
and the only doubtful point is whether or not a unit or a decimal 
figure or both may have vanished from the coin', The year of the 
issue of this coin is greatly circumscribed by the dates on the coins 
of his uncle Rüdrasimha I, issued as Mahaksatrapa. His coins 
in this capacity are known of two periods, one between 103 and 
110 and the other between 113 and 118 or 119. Therefore the 
date of the present coin may be either between 100 and 103 or 
between 110 and 113. It may also be dated in or after 119 or 
.120, when Jivadàman is known to have become a Mahiksatrapa 
and issued coins. | 

Rapson held the view that the present coin was issued by 
Jivadáman in the period between 100 and 103 and supported his 
suggestion from the legends of the present coin-and the coins that are 
known to have been issued by Jivadiman in 119-20. The two 
legends differ in the method cf writing the names Dimajada and 
‘Jivadiman. While the names on the later coins are written as 
Damadajasa and Jivadimasa, those on the coin under discussion are 
spelt as Damajadasriya and Tivadámna?. 

. This suggestion places the political situation of the period thus: 
After Mahaksatrapa Damajada I his son Jivadiman was Mahaksa- 
trapa and his brother Rudrasimha I acted as Ksatrapa upto 103, 
and in that year he revolted against his nephew Jivadaman and 
became Mahaksatrapa. .From: this: date Jivadaman ‘was out of 
power .till rro.» Rapson: presumes that he became a Mahaksatrapa 
between 110 and 112. We have no coin of his as a Mahaksatrapa 
during this period, but it is presumed that he was holding -this 
high.-office, as. his uncle was: issuing coins during this period as 
a.mere Ksatrapa. Soon in‘ 113 Rudrasimha again: succeeded as a 
Mabaksatrapa, .:snatching «the power from Jivadáman.and remained 
Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I; pp. 48-41. 
2 BMC., Intro, p. cxxv, ` 
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in power till his death, On his death’ Jivadáman hada peaceful 
succession in 118 of 119. This shows a constant feud between 
he nephew and the uncle for power. 

But this is not acceptable to Bhandarkar and Dikshit, They 
attribute the degradation of Rüdrasirha I between 110 and 112 to 
the usurpation of the power by TSvaradatta Abhira and doubt the 
Mahaksatrapaship of Jivadaman during this period. They stress the 
possibility of a unit or decimal being out of the flan of the coin. As 
such, there was no feud between the nephew and the uncle, and 
Jivadaman had a peaceful succession after Rüdrasirhha I in 118 or 1 19. 

Dr. Altekar admits the possibility of a figure for unit or decimal, 

. ot both having disappeared from the coin. But he thinks that this 
p^ssibility is altogether negatived by the evidence of the features of 
the king portrayed on the coin. To him the features of Jivadáman, 
as shown on the coins dated 118-123 (B.M.C., Nos. 289-291) are 
old-looking and careworn, showing that he must have been at least 
about 45 at that time; and on the coin 288 (ie, the coin under 
discussion) Jivadiman is portrayed as an energetic, full-blooded 
person whose age could not have been more than 25 or 30 at the 


most (INSI., vol I, p. 19.) 


In support of his suggestion, Dr. Altekar has cited the portraits 
of Rudrasithha I and Rüdrasena L to show that the coins issued by 
them at long intervals indicate the difference in their ages. On the 
basis of portraiture, he is positive that Jivadiman was a Mahaksatrapa 
during the petiod 100-103, when he was a young man of about 30. 


But the evidence adduced by Dr. Altekar cannot be taken as con- 
clusive on this problem. It is difficult to accept that Ksatrapa mints 
masters have portrayed the features of the kings so accurately from year 
to year as to Warrant any conclusion about the age.of the rulers at differ- 
ent periods, Even in the present age of developed mechanisation, we 
do not find the portraits of the kings being changed from year to 
year according to age they attain. We have the same portraits of 
George V and George VI on the coins during the whole range of 
their rule. We have only two portraits of Queen Victoria, for the whole 
range of her rule of more than half a century And these portraits 
too have nothing to do with her age. . Certain political changes 
necessitated the change in her portrait. In ancient times all the coins 
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were not made out of a single die, nor the dies were prepared bya 
single die-cutter, So difference of portraiture was inevitable. It is 
. t possible to have similar portraits on all the coins of the same king, 
and even on the issues of the same year. The pc-traits on these coins 
were more or less conventional. This would be clear if the coins of 
Rüdrasena I, which constitute a long series with almost every year of 
his reign represented in it be examined carefully. It would show that 
the coins of the two consecutive years are quite dissimilar and have 
much difference in portraiture (compare the coins 336 and 338 dated 
132 and 133 respectively, B.M.C., pl. XID). On the other hand 
coins of periods widely separated appear alike (compare coins 334 and 


358 dated 126 and 138 respectively, B.M.C., pl. XII). 


Thus this problem cannot be solved on the basis of portraits which 
are more or less subjective. Nor can it be solved on hypothetical 
assumption of the presence or absence of the unit and decimal in the 
date on the coin under reference. To solve this problem, we shall 
have to look for some direct, substantial and conclusive evidence in 
favour of one or the other suggestion. 

To this effecc I would like to point out to a fact, the importance 
of which has not been realised so far in this connection. The coins 
of the early Ksatrapas show that all brothers succeeded one another 
as Mahaksatrapas in order of their seniority; and only when they 
were exhausted, the next generation came into succession and followed 
the same tradition, We know Rüdrasena I, Sanphadiman and Dāma- 
sena were brothers and they ruled in succession. When all these bro- 
thers had ruled, the throne passed to the next generation. And we find 
here again YaSodiman I, Vijayasena and Damajadasri III, who were 
brothers, ruled in succession. Then the succession passed to their 
nephew Rüdrasithha II, the son of their brother Viradamian.  Rüdra- 
sithha II was succeeded by his sons Viévasithha and Bhartrdaman 
according to the same tradition, 

Another tradition is noticed in this period that the heir-apparent 
issued coins simultaneously with the coins of the Mahaksatrapa, with 
the lesser title of Ksatrapa throughout. 

That these traditions did not begin with Rüdrasena I is clear from 
the fact that this ruler, who was the son of Rüdrasimha I, did not 
succeed him immediately, but his cousin Jivadaman came to throne, 
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being the son of the elder brother of Rüdrasiha. Only after him 
Riidrasena came to the throne. Had it not been so, and had there been 
a feud between uncle and nephew, Rüdrasirhha I would have contrived 
to secure the throne for his son after him. Or if he had failed to do 
so, Jivadáman, having succeeded him, would not have allowed the son 
of his rival uncle Rüdrasiihha I to succeed himself, He would have 
nominated his son as heir-appatent and Ksatrapa and we would have 
seen his son as successor and Mahaksatrapa after him. Since we do 
not find any such thing, we may safely assume that Jivadiman 
followed his family tradition and allowed his nephew to succeed him, 
It is possible to argue that Jivadaman may not have had any son, but 
it would be begging the question in its worst form. It would be assum- 
ing a thing for which there is ao evidence. 

According to the tradition of succession discussed above, Rüdra- 
sihha I was the rightful successor of his brother Damajada I and not 
Jivadàman. And actually we find Rüdrasimha I as a Kyatrapa in 103 
just before being a Mahaksatrapa. This shows that he was a Ksatrapa 
in the time of his brother Damajada I, being heir-apparent. This 
further shows that Damajada was alive till that year. Had the seat 
been vacant earlier, Ridrasithha, as a rightful claimant, would have 
declared himself as a Mahaksatrapa and would not have tolerated a 
lower rank of a Ksatrapa under his nephew, the usurper, if we believe 
the theory of Messrs Rapson and Altekar. 

In the light of the tradition of the succession, itis clear that 
Rüdrasuhha I succeeded Damajada I in 103 and there was absolutely 
no struggle between Ridrasithha I and Jivadaman. The latter was in 
all probability Ksatrapa under Rüdrasihha I till 119 and had a natural 
succession after his uncle's death in that year. And then Rüdra- 
sithha’s son Rüdrasena was a Ksatrapa under him. His coin of the 
year 121 issued in this position is well known. His earliest known 
date asa Mahaksatrapa is 125. Till that date in all probability 
Jivadaman was the Maháksatrapa, though the coins of this period are. 
lacking. The coins of Jivadaman as a Ksatrapa are altogether missing, 
but that should not go against the present suggestion since we find 
Rüdrasihha himself in a lower position for some time between 
110 and 113. Some political difficulties might have not 1 .ade possible 


for Jivadiman to issue his own coins, 
PARMESHWARI LAL GUPTA 


The Conquest of Gopadri by the Kaccbapaghatas 


The Sas Bahü Temple Inscription of Mahipaladeva of V.S. 1150. 
reveals the existence of a Kacchapagháta family in possession of the 
Gwalior Fort and its environs in the roth and rith centuries A.D, 
Vajradiman, the second in descent from the founder of the family, 
has been credited with the capture and occupation of the ‘Gopadri- 
durga’ from the ‘Gadhinagaradhisa’, who has generally been identified 
with a ruler of the Imperial Gurjara Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj. 
Here I propose to discuss the status of the Kacchapaghátas in relation . 
to the Gurjara Pratihiras and the Candellas, and also the date of the 
conquest of the Gwalior Fort by the Kacchapaghatas. 


The following verse occurs in the Sas Bahü inscription: — 

*"Tasmád Vajradharopamah hsitipati Sri Vajradáma-bhavad- 
durvvar-orjitabahu danda-vijite Gopadri-durgge (yu) dha/ 

Nirvyajath paribhüya Gadhinagaradhisa pratapodayar yad-viravrata- 
pürakah samacarat-prodghosana dindimah//’’ (V.6) 


‘Trans, “From him (Laksmana) sprang the ‘illustrious prince 
Vajradáman, resembling the wielder of the thunderbolt. When by 
fair means he had put down the rising valour of the ruler of Gadhi- 
nagara (Kanyakubja), his proclamation-drum fulfilled his vow of 
heroism in the fort of Gopidri, conquered in battle by his irresistible 
strong atm?," ` 

The verse thus clearly indicates that the fortress of Gopadri was 
occupied by the Kacchapaghata Vajradaman as a result of his victory 
over the ruler of Kanauj. The record, however, does not mention the 
name of the Gurjara Pratihara king, who is thus claimed to have been 
defeated. The evidence of a Jain fragmentary image inscription at 
Suhaniya, dated Sarhvat 1034 (977 A.D.)°, mentions ‘Sri Vajradama’, 
who has been identified with Vajradiman of the ‘Sis Bahü record. 
Thus the conquest of Gwalior must have been accomplished earlier 
than 977 A.D. The question naturally arises, who was the ‘Gadhi- 


wh डि 


nagaradhisa referred to in the inscription? 


to Indian Antiquary, vol. XV; pp. 33-46. 
2 Ibid. pp. 36, 41. 
3 JASB., vol. XXXI, p. 411. 
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The records of the Gurjara Pratiharas would undoubtedly show 
that the Gwalior region including the strategic fort was in the 
possession of the Imperial rulers till at least 942-43 A.D. as evidenced 
by che Rakhetra Stone Inscription of Vinayakapila, dated V.S. 999- 
1000*. . In the circumstances it may be held that the Gurjara 
Pratiharas must have lost the fort of Gwalior to the Kachapaghacas 
some time between 944 and 977 A.D. Contemporary history shows 
that great confusion prevailed amongst the Gurjara-Pratiharas due to 
internal dissensions and fresh Rastraküta attacks’. It was during 
this period of turmoil that the fortress of Gwalior slipped out of their 
hands.. 


We have now to examine the statement made in the Khajuraho 
Inscription No. 2, dated V.S. 1011, which indicates the extent of 
. 3 : : 
Dhafga's territoty in verse no, 45: — 


«3-Kalafjatari à-ca-Malavanadi-tirasthite Bhasvatah Kalindi saritas 
-tatádita itopya CedideSavadheh / 

à-tasmád-api vismayaika nilayat Gopibk.dhanagireryah Sasti ksiti- 

mayatorjita bhija vyapara lilàrjitam/ /” 

Trans. “He playfully acquired by the action of his long and 
strong arms as far as Kalafijara and as far as Bhisvat, situated on the 
banks of the river Milava, from here also to the bank of the river 
Kálindi, and from here to the frontiers of the Cedi country and even 


as far as the mountain called Gopa*." 


Fro the verse quoted above it appears that two important fortress 
ses of Kalañjar and Gopadri were already included within the dominion 
of the Candellas by 954 A.D. The conquest of Kalafijar took place 
during the time of Candella YaSovarman’, while that of Gwalior in 
the reign of his son and successor, Dhaüga. Although after his 
conquest of Kalafijar, YaSovarman became so strong that he is 
described as ‘sarhjvaro Gurjjaránam?, yet nominal allegiance was 


ASI. (1924-25), p. 168., 

H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, vol. 1, p. 588. 

Epigraphia Indica, vol. l, pp. 129, 134 

Ibid., pp. 128, 133. Verse 31. Jagraha Krdayi... Kalafjaradrim | 
Ibid., pp. 126, 132. Verse 23 
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still paid to the Gurjara-Pratiháras?; but with the conquest of Gwalior, 
his son, Dhaüga (c. 954-1002 A.D.) was in a position to declare 
himself as a sovereign ruler, as is evident from his subsequent 
records, The conquest of the Gwalior Fort by Dhaüga cannot there- 
fore be doubted. Moreover Dhaüga claims to have inflicted a 
crushing defeat on a Kanauj prince, (‘nikhila nrpath yah Kanyakubje- 
narendram samara bhuvi vijitya prapa samrajyamuccaih/’,,.V.3, Mau 
Stone Inscription of Madanavarmman)", and it is not improbable 
that this defeat of the Gurjara Pratihara Chief resulted in the further 
expansion of the Candella territory including the Gopadri durga. 
Like the Sas Bahü record, the Mau Inscription also does not furnish 
the name of the ‘Kanyakubja-narendra’, who was defeated by 


Dhanga. 


We have thus the evidence of the conquest of Gwalior by the 
Kacchapaghata Vajradaman and again by the Candella Dhanga. This 
has given rise to a complicated issue. Dr. H. C, Ray suggests" that 
the Kacchapaghatas were at first feudatories to the Imperial Gurjara 
Pratiharas till they gained the mastery of the Gwalior Fort by 
defeating the ruler of Kanauj, whom he identifies with Vijayapila 
(960 A.D.1*), The sovereignty that they thus acquired, according 
to the same scholar, was short-lived, as they had very soon to yield 
to the rising power of the Candellas and acknowledge their hegemony, 


But, as we have already shown, the ‘mountain called Gopagiri" 
came to be included within the Candella State as early as 954 A.D. 
If the Candellas conquered it before 954 A.D., how could Vajrada- 
man conquer it from the Gurjara Pratiháras? There is no evidence 
to show that the Candellas lose the Gwalior Fort to the Gurjara 
Pratiharas between 954 and 977 A.D., so that it might have been 
possible for Vajradaman to conquer it again from the latter. Hence 
it must be concluded that the Candella episode and the Kacchapa- 
gháta episode connected with the conquest of Gopadri are not separate 
stories, but that they refer to a single event in which the Candellas 


9 El, vol. l, pp. 129, 135, Line 29. ‘Sri Vinüyakapáladeve pilayati 
vasudham...’ 

ro. Ibid., pp. 197, 203. . 

11 H.C, Ray, DHNI., vol. IL. pp. 822-23. 

12 Rajor Stone Inscription of V.S. 1016. El., vol. HI, pp, 263-67. 
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and the Kacchapaghatas were closely associated together. In shore, 
the Fort was occupied by Vajradaman for the Candellas. 


The SásBahü Temple Inscription is dated in V.S. 1150 (1093 
A.D.) during the time of Mahipala, eighth in descent from Laksmana, 
the founder of the family. Counting backwards for six generations, 
from Mahipala to Vajradaman, taking 25 years as an average, 
we arrive at 940 A.D. for Vajradáman. One ofthe members, 
Padmapala, is mentioned to have died young". In view of the 
possible uncertain element in this method of calculation, we may hold 
that Vajradiman’s career began in about 950 A.D. and ended in 
about 980 A.D.’ 


Now with regard to the theory that the Kacchapaghatas were 
_ originally feudatories to the Gurjara-Pratiharas, it may be observed 
that first, there is no history of any contact between the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas and the Kacchapaghatas earlier than the incident resulting 
in the loss of Gopadri. Hence, it will not be safe to conclude 
that they were originally feudatories to the Gurjara-Pratiharas. In 
fact, there is nothing on record to show that they ruled over any terri- 
tory before their conquest of Gwalior. 


Regarding the position and status of the Kacchapaghátas subse- 
quent to their occupation of the Gwalior Fort, it is generally assumed 
that they were under the Candella hegemony. The evidence of 
Nizámuddin!?, as found in his account of the invasion of the 
. Candella dominions by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, shows that the 
‘Gwalior’ Fort was included within the kingdom of the Candella 
Vidyadhara, and that it was under a *hákim!"', who surrendered to 


13 14. vol. XV, pp. 37, 43. Verse 30.. ‘yuvaiva daiva pratikülabhávat 
Sankrandan-ank-asana-bhag babhüva'. 

14 Dr. H. C. Ray assigns to Vajradáman a reign-period of 20 years from 
c. 975-995 A.D. (DHNI. Vol. Il. p. 835), and Dr. D.C. Ganguly from c. 
977.999 A.D. (History of the Paramára Dynasty, p. 106., f. n. 1). But, as 
has already been shown, the Fort was under the Candellas during this period. 

15 Tabaküt-i-Akbari, vol. 1, p. 14. (Eng. Trans. by B. De.). 

16 ‘Commandant of the Fort’ according to the translator of the Tabakat 
F. Johnson's Dictionary, Persian-Arabic-English (p. 461) mentions that a hákim 
may be ‘a commander, a governor, a judge, a magistrate or a name of God 
But A. N. Wollaston's volume of 4 Complete English-Persian Dictionary 
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the Sultan after four days of stiff resistance. This thakim’ was surely 
a Kacchapaghata, and may be identified with Kirttiraja. Had he 
enjoyed the status of an independent ruler the Muslim historian would 
not certainly have referred to him only as a *hákim'. The close asso- 
ciation of the Kacchapaghatas with the Candellas is definitely proved 
by the passages concerning the services rendered by Kirttiraja’’ of this 
family, and Arjuna’ of the Dubkund branch of the Kacchapaghatas 
to the Candella king, Vidyadhara. So they do not appear to have any 
history prior to their occupation of the Gwalior Fort, which again was 
achieved for the Candellas, This must have laid the foundation of 
their vassalage. 


The importance of the family howevet was due to its military 
skill and ability, of which there is so much praise in its records!’ 
while there is very slight mention of their territorial power. . The 
expressions 'ksonipati' and 'ksitipati?"", which casually occur in the 


(p.492) clearly states that, hikim denoted the ‘Governor of a city’ and not 
simply of the Fort, the term for which is 'Qaláh-dár.' 

17 Verse 10 describes his victory over the ‘Malava-bhimipa’, identified 
with Bhoja Paramára. l4., vol XV. p. 36, 41-2,- Ray, DHNL, vol. I, pp. 
824-25 


18. Line 12 of the Dubkund Stone Inscription of V.S. 1145. (EZ, vol. H, 
p. 237) describes Arjuna as ‘Sr Vidyadharadeva-karya-nirateh Sri Rajyapalari 
hathát kanthasthi-chhidaneka vana nivahair hatva mahatyahave’. 

tg The Sis Bahü Record— (IA, vol. XV, pp. 36. 41). 


(i) Laksmana, the founder of the family is described as a ‘kodandadhara’ 


(wiclder of the bow), and one who had by force extirpated mighty princes. 
V, 5. 


(ii) Vajradaman has been equalled to ‘vajradhara’ (the wielder of the 
- thunderbolt), and cne who fulfilled the ‘viravrata’ by successfully capturing the 
Fort: V. 6 

(ui) Military skill and efficiency of Mangalaraja and Kirttiraja are also 
eloquently described in verses 8 and 9 

The Dubkund Record—(El., Vol. H, p.238, 1. 18). In addition to the 
description of the achievements of Arjuna, it refers to his son, Abhimanyu, 
whose mastery in the use of weapons qnd.management of horses and chariots 
earned praise from Sri Bhoja Parámára. - 

20 Verses 5 and 6. 14., vol. XV, pp. 36, 41. 
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Sas Bahü record do not give any actual indication of their territorial 


possessions. 


Thus it may be observed that the Kacchapaghatas were at first a 
clan of military chiefs; it was Vajradiman who defeated the Imperial 
ruler of Kanauj and captured Gopadri for the Candella prince, Dhanga 
in about 954 A.D., since when they held this important bastion of the 
Candella State as their vassal. 


Sisir KUMAR MITRA 
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Position of Slaves and Serfs as depicted in the 
-Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan 


The institution of slavery was prevalent in most of the ancient 
societies of the world. In ancient India, the aborigines who were 
subjugated by the Aryans were called the dasas or the dasyus. . They, 
were treated like slaves and were meant to serve the members of the 
Aryan society. In ancient Rome, the number of slaves, in the reign 
of Claudius’, went as high as 20,832,000. In Athens,” there were 
80,000 slaves as compared with about 40,000 citizens. No objection 
was ever raised against the open sale and purchase of slaves in 
numerous markets of Europe, prominent of the slave trade centres 
being Cyprus, Chios, Ephisus, Samos and Thrace. In China too, 
slavery was a recognised institution in pre-Christian centuries, 
The state gave agreat impetus to the people in keeping private 
slaves. There was no prohibition in this field. Even -the state 
depended on the services of the slaves. In 128 B C., state ranks were 


ABBREVIATIONS USED :— 
L No. —Rapson, Kharosthi Inscriptions discovered by Sir A. Stein 
ot. ` in Ch, Turkestan, Oxford. 
KI, जाया vols J, I, IH (Text only). 
IL Trans. =Burrow. T., A. Translation of Kbarostbi Documents from 
M Chinese Turkestan, (1940), London. 
Hl. Language =Burrow. T., The Language of the Kbarosthi Documents 
v. from Chinese Tukestan, (1937), Cambridge. 
IV. BSOS. =Bulletin of the School of Oriental & African Studies, 
University of London. 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, XX, p. 775. 
2 Barker. E., Greek Political Theory, London, 1947, p. 31-32 
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offered to the persons who agreed to give up their slaves to the state’. 
It was in the beginning of the Christian era that Emperor Wang 
Mangt- undertoek social reforms including. nationalisation, equal 
distribution of land and abolition of slavery 


The Huns in Central Asia kept a large number of slaves, 
captured as prisoners of war or objects of booty.” These captured slaves 
were either killed or became the slaves of their Hunnish master*. Like- 
wise Parthian chiefs (who were Central Asian nomads going under the 
name of Parnae in 3rd century B.C.) had become so aristocratic as to 
keep huge ‘states and armies of slaves with them.’ Among the 
Scythians, one year after the death of a king, 50 slaves and so horses 
used to be slaughtered and placed round the royal tomb”. 


The Kbarostbi* documents, from Chinese Turkestan, are a store 
house’ of information regarding the position of slaves and serfs in the 
‘early centuries of the Christian era i.e. from second to fourth century 
‘A.D. Different words have been coined for the slaves and the master 
viz. dasa (nos. 345, 491) or dajba (no. 569) or dbajba (no. 225) or 
dajba-jamna - (== dasa or dása-jana in Skt.), dajbi (nos, 39, 45) or 
dasi (no 621)=Skt. दासी for male and female slaves and bbatare (no. 
147) ot bbataraga (=Skt. भट्टारक ) for the master. Proper distinc- 
tion was made between a slave and a servant’, the attendant: was 
addressed as vatayaga™ or vatbayaga (= Skt, Upastbayaka). This form 


was later on borrowed into the Khotanese language as vathayaa 


`3 Granet, Marcel, Chinese Civilization, London, 1930, p. 414. 
- 4 Ibid, p. 128. 
5 Similar was the condition in Rg Vedic times in India and ia Homeric 
days in Greece. 
6 Mcgovern, W. M., Early Empires of Central Asia, University of North 
Carolina, 1939, p. 105. 
7 lid, p. 73. 
- 7a. Ibid. p. 56. 
8 Discovered by A. Stein from Central Asian ruined sites of Endere, Niya, 
and Loulan. These 782 documents are on wooden tablets, leather and silk 
fragments, A few are on paper too [see KI, LILII; BSOS., IX, pp. 111-25]. 


9 Language, p. 108. प्रेषि ( —Skt. प्रेष्य} in the sense of a servant in 
our documents. Cf. KI, IIT, p. 358 Cf. presh? as epithet of a person in no. 204. 


ga ie. doc. nos. 419, 576, 579, 581, 637; Vathayaga in nos. 189, 594, 622; 
Upastaga in no. 387; Vatbaye jamna in no. 189. Vataga of no. 357 is suggested 
to be.an error for Vatayaga Language; p. 118] 
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(Language, pe 118). Dr. H. W. Bailey suggests comparison with some 
other words as later Khotanese vaksayaa (BSOS, XI, p. 791) or Khota- 
nese vaksdyai,. vaksaya, vatbayai [BSOS, IX, pp. 542-3, 537]. T. 
: Burrow (BSOS, VII, p. 515), comparing with vatayaa of Saka language 
and Tocharian upasthayak, opines that the latter was borrowed straight i 
from Sanskrit [cf. Pali spattbaka, cf. Trans., p. 79, doc. no. 387]. 

` Certain documents (nos. 19, 54, 403) also refer to persons working 
on wages ( परिक्रय ) as well. These wage-earners were entitled to 
receive wages ( परिक्रय ) food ( पचेवर ) and clothing ( q) for 
staying in herds (no. 19). As regards slaves, they were given only 
food and clothing (1.6. भतचोडग in no. 506) for the question of 
wages did not arise in their case. Document no. 25 refers to 3 
milima of corn as wages and r milima, ro kbi of corn as food for a 
guard (cf. no. 476). Also mention is made of porters ( पूठभारिगे 
=Ske. पृष्ठभारकाः, doc. no. 376) but no details are available about 
this class of people. The above state of affairs is reflected in the 
Jataka literature as well [cf. Mehta R. L, Pre-Buddbist India, (1939), 
Bombay, p. 207ff, refers to dasa kammakaras working in return for 
bbataka ; also dasa bbatakasi sampatipati in ASoka's Rock Edict, 
TX as cited by Mehta, ibid., p. 207, foct note 3; women living 
by virtue of wages, i.e. paresam bbatim kata kicchena jivamti cited 


by Mehta, ibid, foot note 6]. 


Functions and Duties of Slaves: — 

In India™, in the age of the Grbyasitras, slaves were employed to 
wash the feet of the honoured guests. Also: sweeping before the 
doors, gathering and removing the leaving of food, ordure and urine, 
and rubbing master’s limbs at his wish (cf. Narada, V, 6-7) were 
some of the works reserved to be done by the slaves, “The 
documents under survey refer to slaves performing menial duties in 
the houses of their masters and working (Kamaveti, cf. Language, 
p. 50) in the farms or villages of their landlords*t, The position of 


gb Cf. Mehta, op. cit., p. 211 for the functions of slaves in the /ataka 
texts. I : Š 
10 Ghoshal, U. N., Beginning of Indian Historiography and other Essays, 
Calcutta, 1944, p. 92, n. 33; The male slaves tilled the land while the females 
used to perform domestic work in ancient Greece (Encyclo. Britannica, op. cit., - 
P- 773). MS l 

11 C£ Weg assigned to a slave in doc. no. 31, Also Trans. p. 7;. For 
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slaves working in the villages’? of their master, away from their 
actual residence, needs comparison with Roman ‘Qwasi-Coloni’ 
ot 'Predial Slaves (Encyclopaedia Britannica, op. cit, pe 778). 
These slaves worked continuously for a considerable period i.e. 10 
years (doc. no. 550) and 12 years (doc. no. 364). We do not know 
exactly about the actual term of service prescribed for a slave. Perhaps 

a slave could not dare to refuse work for his owner. Perfect obedience 
was expected from him There are certain references to the lapses of 
slaves when we find: them defying the agreements made with their 
masters (doc. no. 764)'*, and even refusing to respond to the orders 
of some high officials (doc. no, 550)’, The Spartan slaves were kept ` 
obedient by systematic terrorism. 


Behaviour of Slaves: — 

Reference to obedience expected from slaves has been mentioned 
above. One of our documents (no. 709) points to a slave having picked 
‘up quarrel with some body. As regards the honesty and goodness 
of character of the slaves as depicted in these Kharosthi documents, 
we find them indulging in stealing movable property (textile goods! 
in doc. no. 345) and animals (doc. no. 561). Stolen objects such as 
. textile goods were sometimes recovered from the slaves (doc. no. 318). 

A dispute concerning theft was judged by the court (doc.no. 561) 
and three catnels were ordered to be taken from the guilty slave. 
According to the prevailing law in ancient Anglo-Saxon society, if 
a slave happened to steal the property of `a freeman, he had to pay 
twice the amount as compensation for the theft.!* 


reference to ‘domestic slaves’ in 2nd century B.C. China, see Chinese Family and 
Society, by Olga Lang, New Haven, 1946, p. 7; Parker E, H., 4 Thousand 
years of tbe Tartars, London, 1924, p. 11-2. 

12 Doc No. 550....ग्रमंमि कमवेति । 

४3 » n» 37 तस वचनेन कतेव्य न इ'चि तदे अतिकमिदवो | 

14 द्भ जंन भटरगश न (ध) न विकरितग संन कटंति i 

15 दभ ग्रमंमि कमवेति...तस प्रचे द्विति तितिंगत इमदे संदिशति न इ'चि इश अगछति. 

16 Encyclopaedia Britannica, op. cit., p. 776. 

17 Total value of goods thus stolen amounted to 100 muli, 1 muli being 
equal to one tenth of a gold stater [doc. no, 41g states that r gold stater +2 
muli 12 mali] 

18 Ghurye, G. S., Caste and Race in India, London, 1923, Ps 134. 
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Condition of Slaves ; — 

By the original Roman law, the master was empowered with 
absolute control over the slave, extending to his life and death 
which is not surprising when we consider the nature of the . 
‘Patria Potestas)? There was a clear cut distinction between a 
freeman and the one bonded to the chains of servilehood i.e. a slave. 
Plato refers to two different and opposite ways of treating the slaves 
among the Greeks, one being generous and the other brutal. Accor- 
ding to the latter view, ‘slaves should be firmly punished and not 
merely rebuked when they have done wrong and the master should 
always use the language of command and never of just.’ (Plato’s Republic 
77E, 778C-quoted by E. Barker, op. cit., p. 323, note 2, cf. Politics, 
I. 13). In ancient India, the condition of slaves in Smrti literature 
shows on the whole as compared with the Arthasastra, a change for 
the worse.?? 

The position of slaves, as depicted in our documents needs to be 
viewed in the light of their low status in ancient societies of the world, 


(A) Social Life : — 

(1) Beating of slaves: —Slaves seem to have been treated like 
dumb cattle and were even beaten to death, It is nothing 
very surprising for we find references to the beating of slaves in the 
Buddhist period in India? and in the times of Pedanius in Rome”, 
In doc. no. 144, there isa reference to an enquiry (with oath and 
testimony) taking place with a view to find out whether the slave died 
as a result of severe beating and did not work after the injuries thus 
incurred. If it could be proved that actually he died of abnormal 
beating, compensation (doc. no. 144) was to be paid (perhaps to 
his master). Also slaves were being beaten and carried away (doc. 
no. 56). Only an adopted child was not to be treated as a slave (doc. 
no. 569 उनिदग न दभ wed! etc.). 


19 Encyclopaedia Britannica, op. cit, p. 775; cf. Khandabala Jataka as 


quoted by Ghoshal, op. cit., p. go note 23. 20 Ghoshal, op. cit, pp. 97-9. 
21 Doc. no. 144: —qq दम तडित, तेन तडितगेन से quu कचन अठम दिवस 
Zg! 


22 Majjbima Nikäya, l, 125; Játaka, vol. 1, p, 402, as quoted by Ghoshal, 
op. cit., p, 91, note 25. 
23 Slaves being put to death, see Encyclopaedia Br. op. cita p. 776. 
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(2) Slaves being kidnapped: — 

Beating of slaves was perhaps a- very common feature in Chinese 
Turkestan (doc. nos. 56, 324, 491). Often complaints were- lodged 
against the slaves being beaten and carried away without payment of 
compensation?* (लोते or ata) while in Greece, ‘a kidnapped person, 
if ransomed, became the slave of his redeemer till he paid in money or 
put in labour, the price of which had ‘been given to him, If a 
kidnapped slave, in Chinese Turkestan, returned to his original master, 
the kidnapper lost all claim over that slave (doc. no. 491). 


(3) Slaves being forced to work: — 

The Tibetan documents from Chinese Turkestan (Thomas in 
JRAS, 1934, p. 102-3) refer to a kind of slaves (i.e. hab bans = slaves 
belonging to the temples) who, according to Thomas might be em- 
ployed (कर्मवित, कर्मकारित = ‘made to labour’, of the Kharosthi Documents 
and the Arthasastra**) on hire or lent out to the individuals. But 
no such information can be derived from the Niya documents. 


(4) Slave as objects of gift, exchange and sale: — 


There seems to have been no bar to the gift of slaves 
like eves and donkeys’, A certain king (Aitareya Brabmana, 
XXXIX, 8) gave away 10,000 female slaves and 10,000 elephants 
to a priest’ [cf. Mehta, op. cit., p. 211]. ; 

In one of our documents (doc. no. 324) we find a slave not only 
being kidnapped but even being given away. The person accepting 
the slave as a sort of gift paid 2 gold staters and 2 drachms as re- 
compense (प्रतिकर) of the slave who was further sold to the third party 


24 Doc. 56--तडित aata "fea. Lote (or Lota) has also been used as ransom 


paid by a slave for his freedom’ (doc. no. 585) and ‘exchange money’ paid for 
having a wife, see Language, p. 115 

25 _ Encyclopaedia Br., op, cit., p. 774. 

26 Thomas. F.W., JRAS, 1934, p. 102-3. 

27 R. Veda, VIII, 56, 3, cited by Kane P.V. History of Dbarmasastra, 
Poona, 1941, vol. IIT, pt. I, p, 181. 

28 R. Veda, VIII, 19, 36; Taitt. Sambita, Ul, 2, 6, 3 cited by Kane, op. 
cita p, 181; Also Mababbarata, V. 86, 8 ie, giving of roo female slaves to 
Krsna as a token of respect, see Altekar, A. S., Position of Women in Hindu 
Civilization, Banaras, 1938, p. 254. 
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by the new master. A slave was just like a movable property to be 
transferred; sold or given away according to the whims and caprices of 
his master (doc. nos. 133, 143). He could be transferred for a value? 
of 110 muli. ‘Regular agreements of sale 2°, purchase and transfer 
were made after which the purchased slave was never to be an object 
of claim between the two parties (doc. no. 345). Some centuries 
after the age of these Kharosthi documents, the price of a slave 
amounted to 8 weights of dmar®® in Chinese Turkestan. In case the 
slave should run away, the former owner was bound to provide another’ 
slave of the same capacity, This was not the case in early centuries 
of the Christian era, Like ‘sold slaves’, those who were offered to 
somebody in exchange too could not be claimed back by the previous 
master’! The new master could easily: exercise every control over 
the newly acquired slave. A run away slave could be purchased afresh 
by his previous master’, Why the question of fresh purchase arose, 
we do not know. In another document (no. 491) we have noticed that 
a kidnapped slave escaped from the clutches of the looters and 
returned to his original master who had all claims to accept him, 


(5) Slaves in the eyes of law: — 


Our documents are silent about the right of slaves to seek protec- 
tion against injustice and inhuman attitude of their masters towards 
them. We find the slaves being maltreated by state authorities 
(agi दभन us दुख इश महत्वं च करेंति in doc. no. 696). The matter 
somehow reached the ears of still higher authorities who sent specific 
instructions to check the evil but of no avail. There were instances 
(doc. no. 144) when justice was actually delayed in the murder case 


29 In the Jatakas, the price de slaves ranges from 100 to 700 Karsapanas, see 
Ghoshal, op. cit, p. 89, note 16; Vinaya Pitaka, P.T.S. ed., Vol. I, p. 76 quoted 
by. Ghoshal, op. cit,, p. 9०, note 24; also Mehta, op. cit., p. 209.. 

29a CE. दंतुअबवन of doc. nos. 295, 296, 496 interpreted as “slave 
bazar’ (Thomas, Acta Orientalia, XIII, pp. 64, 79). 

30° As depicted in a Tibetan Document from Chinese Turkestan, see 
A.H. Francke’s article in A. Stein’s Serindia, p. 1463. 

31 Doc. no, 506. 

32 Doc. no. 709; Ghoshal, op. cit, pp. 98-9 refers to the views of 
Kantalya and Katyayana prohibiting sale and purchase of slaves, 

32a For slaves seeking opportunity to free themselves from the clutches 
of their masters in the Jatakas, consult Mehta, op. cit., p. 211. 
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of a particular slave. It is very interesting to note that a complaint 
to this effect was lodged by the owner of the alleged dead slave. 
Perhaps the relatives of this unfortunate creature had no right to sue 
in the court. It was not the spirit of humanitarianism that led the 
master to seek justice for his slave but the utter greed to have some- 
thing as recompense for his demised slave. Such was the miserable 
plight of this class in ancient socteties of Europe too. In Rome*’, a 
slave could not accuse his master except of adultery or incest. An 
accused slave could not invoke the aid of the tribunes. The penalties 
of law were specially severe on) slaves. In ancient China, no slave 
could marry a free woman. 

It was in second century A.D. in Rome that victory of moral ideas 
as in other departments of life, became decisive. Dio-Chrysostom*®, 
the adviser of Trajan pronounced the principle of slavery to be con- 
trary to the law of nature. Kidnappers began to be punished with 
death. Antonius Pius punished one who killed his own slave, 
Already in the times of Nero’, the magistrates had been ordered to 
receive complaints concerning ill treatment of slaves. A slave's oath 
could still not be taken in a court of law. For certain alleged offen- 
ces of the master, the slave could bring an action, being defended 
by a representative. The rise of Christianity in che Roman world still 
further bettered the lot of.these people as gleaned from the laws of 
Justinian, There are references when slaves attained eminent positions 
in their lines. A certain chief of the Tartar tribe was captured in 
war (302-4 A.D.) and sold as a slave, But the Chinese master Li- 
Yuan** appointed him as one of his generals. Similarly first of the 


line of Tuan family (3rd-4th century A. D.) was a slave to a ‘Wu- 
bwan’ chief’ 


(6) Right of adoption: — 
There was no bar for the slaves to adopt children in any way 


(doc. no. 39). Perhaps permission of the master while giving was 


33 Encyclopaedia Br., op. cit., p. 776. 

34 Ghurye, op. cit, p. 129, Just reverse was the case in Sumerian 
society, see Ghurye, op. cit., p. 126, 

35 Encyclopaedia Bri, op. cita p. 776; see note 4 above for abolition of 
slavery in the reign period of Emperor ‘Wang-Mang’ in China (9-23 A:D.). 

36 Parker, E. H., op. cita p, 76. 

37 lbid. p. 100. 


, 
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required and not at the time of accepting such a child. A slave 
woman gave her daughter in adoption (nos. 39, 45). 


(7) Right of Emancipation: — 


Manu and Narada’ allowed slaves to seek emancipation from 
servitude of their masters, according to the latter authority, an 
emancipated slave’’ food could be eaten, his presents may be accepted 
and he may even be respected by the worthy persons |cf. bhujissa, 
a freed slave as cited by Mehta, op. cit., p- 211, footnote 4]. 

In Rome also, emancipation was facilitated. The emperor could 
confer liberty by presenting a gold ring to a slave with the consent of 
the master and the legal process called ‘Restitutio Natalium? granted 
him full rights of citizenship (Encyclopaedia Br., op. cit, p. 776). 

In a solitary Kharosthi document (no. 585) a slave seeks freedom 
after making some payment (as ransom or lote mukesi for his life). 
We are also informed that the ransom paid was not proper. [t was 
only after proper payment that the matter could be finally decided. 
Instances are absolutely lacking here when masters granted freedom to 
their obedient and honest slaves or when state came to their rescue 
in severing the tie of bondage. 


(B) Economic Life: — 

As with personal rights of the slave, so with the rights of 
` property, Kantalya®® (III. 3) allows the selfsold slave along with the 
born slave and the person pledged to retain what he earns without 
prejudice to his master’s work and even inherit from his ancestors. In 
the same context, he permits the slave (acquired by purchase) to trans- 
mit his property to his kinsmen in whose default alone it should vest 
in the master. On the other hand, Mans (VIII. 416) lays down 
the remarkable dictum repeated later by Narada, Devala, and 


38 Quoted by Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 103 Le. Mann, VII, 14 and Narada 
quoted in Parasarmadhava, p. 347; for views of Kautalya see Ghoshal, op. cit., 
pp: 100-102; A note of humanitarianism sounds in the statement of Apastamba 
(IL, 4, 9, 11) when he says that one may stint himself, his wife or son to food 
but not a dasa who does his menial work. See Ghoshal, op, cit. p. 87, p. 91 
note 26; Mehta, op. cit., p. 210. 

38a For lote and mukesi, consult Thomas, BSOS; VI, p. 519 ff; Language, 


Ope 115-6. 
39 Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 100. 
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Katyayana to the effect that ‘wife, son, and slave do not have property 
_of their own, whatever they earn, belongs to the owner*®. Same was the 
situation in ancient Roman society (Encyclopaedia Br., op. cit., p. 775). 
The documents under review tell a different story altogether, for 
slaves in Chinese Turkestan, during this period, were not suffering 
from any economic disabilities. We often see them seeking emanci- 
pation (doc. no. 585) by paying animals as part of ransom, receiving 
property (doc. no. 36), conducting sale and purchase? (doc. 
no. 327) in lands and “° textile-goods as kojavas only and having | 
large landed property in their personal possession (doc. no. 24, 
327) According toa royal order, it appears that slave's property 
could not be touched by the master even in troubled times (doc. no. 
` 33). Ifthe master took a slave’s property, the former had to return 
the same. Kings were also kind enough as to grant them land and 
houses (agaa पदमुलदे गोठभुमलधग doc. no. 24). Also sufficient: protec- 
tion was provided against any encroachment made by their masters 
on such royal grants made for the slaves. Quite reverse was the case 
in Pyramid days in Egypt when slaves and serfs owned no land*?. 

As noted above, sometimes masters too helped their, slaves in 
selling land (doc. no. 574; see foot note 41 above). Perhaps it was all 
just to facilitate a more paying bargain for the slaves. In a solitary 
document (no. 24), a slight reference to a loan of one horse ( si ऋन ) 
given to a slave is also made. Under these circumstances, we can 
say with confidence that Central Asian slaves never remained pauper 
and penniless(srqar:). They were far ahead of the times and never 
do we find them ‘impelled by whip and fear, weeping with tears on 
their faces and still carrying the king’s order*?, They were duly 
provided with food and clothing (doc. no. 506) just like wage earners, 


4o Ibid, quoting Manu, VIII. 416—भार्यापुल्लः दासश्च लय एवाधनाः स्मृताः । यत्ते 


समधिगच्छन्ति यस्य ते तस्य तद्धनम्‌ ॥ Also Katyayana,‘araeg धनं यत्स्यात्‌ खामी तस्य 
प्रभुः स्मृतः ; for some exceptions in Smrti literature, see Ghoshal, op. cit., p. roo, 

41 Sometimes masters too conducted sale business of the property of 
their slaves (no. 574). In doc. no. 327, a slave is selling land to a slave. 

41a It is really strange that hardly any document refers to slaves dressed 
in gala garments or making use of costly, textile goods. 

42 Ghurye, op. cit., p. 124 note I, citing Breasted, (2), p. 67. 

43 Such was the state of affairs in India as referred to in Puggala Paññati 
(P.T.S. edition, p. 56) quoted by. Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 91 note 25, 
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(C) Religious Life:— + 

In Vinayapitaka (quoted by Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 91 note 28), 
Buddha had forbidden admission to samgha to the unmanumitted 
slaves. Still we find them rising to the ranks of saints in the Buddhist** 
` church. | 

It is a matter of great surprise when we find monks carrying 
transactions in slaves and leading a luxurious household lives*?, having 
sons and daughters, owning landed property, working as officers and 
scribes in the state department, etc. No wonder if such degraded 
monks (who called themselves श्रमंन = Skt. श्रमण, Pali समन very often) 
could keep slaves (doc. no. 345) and even become slaves (doc. nos. 
506, 152). The community of monks at Chadota (i.e. Niya site) 
decided a case concerning some dispute about the exchange of 
slaves (doc. no. 506). Thus:slavery acquired recognition even from 
the Buddhist Samgha. Then there was no harm if monks kept a ` 
team of slaves to work for them. Our documents are quite silent ` 
about the religious privileges and educational qualifications (if any) 
of the slaves [cf. slaves being permitted to read and write as depicted 
in the Jataka literature, Mehta, op. cit., p. 210]. 


` H. Manusa:—In some of the documents, another type of persons 
of a servile status are referred to i.e. ‘manusa or mamnusa=Skt. 
मनुष्य = man). Epithet: dajba (slave) is conspicuous by its absence. 
If the documents be studied in their proper context, the two words 
dajba and manusa seem to carry the same meaning. We find absolute- ` 
ly no difference between the status both of the slaves as well as of ‘men 
belonging to somebody‘, The latter could be sold**, purchased, 


given in exchange and gifted away like typical slaves. 


44 -Therigatha, P.T.S. edition.. p. 123, as quoted by Ghoshal; Theragatha, 
P.T.S. edition, p. 4.—as quoted by Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 91 note 29. 

45 Doc. Nos. 418, 419, 474, 553, 655, 621 etc. cf. my article ‘Buddhist 
Monks in Chinese Turkestan’ in Laksmana Sarup Memorial Volume, Hoshiar- 
pur, pp 157-83. 

45a Burrow ([Language, p. 78, sv. avimdbama] rightly. interprets 
mamnusa of doc, no. 144 as "a slavé". Actually here we find. that person 
being addressed first as slave and later on as mamnuśa. 

In doc. no. 437, a man belonging to the kilme of a certain person conducts 
sale transaction of a girl. 


46 Doc. nos, 106, 130, 312, 322, 575; 591. l 
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(1) Sale and Purchase like property: ~ 


A man ‘Chmaga’ passed through many hands in a transaction 
of his own sale and purchase (doc. 575). Once (doc. no. 106), a 
cettain king's man was sold to somebody. Since that man belonged 
to the king*’, he refused to work for the new master. This bold 
attitude on the part of a king's man is praiseworthy indeed. In doc: 
no. 130, reference to prohibition of the sale of a person (मंनुश न 
विक्रिनिद्वो) is also made. Why such an order is passed, we do not 
know. Doc. no. 400 states the lot of a man taken to Khotan and 


his hands bound behind his back. 


(2) Ownership of the purchaser: — 


In doc. no. 591, the purchaser of the man is entitled ‘to sell, 
to pledge, to exchange, to give to others as present and even to 
do whatever he likes with the latter. The sale agreement was 
also made to avoid any dispute in future. Anybody violating it 
was liable to be duly punished. A similar story is repeated in doc. 


no. 328, 


(3) Exchange like property : — 

There was a regular exchange of such persons between monks 
and officers (doc. no. 130) and between community of monks and 
laymen (doc. no. 322 cf. no. 187). 


(4) Men given on hire :— 


A certain person Kamki was given as a hire to Jibmaya. A 
written document was made to this effect (Doc. no. 312). 


(s) Men ii portion of common property: — 

In doc. no. 256, the whole division of property was made by 
three .persons leaving one man (Patraya by name) who formed the 
remaining part of the property. It was a difficult problem to be 
solved, Later on it was decided to exact labour from him fora 


fixed period by rotation-method [Cf. doc. no. 260]. 


47 ie. अहु मंचुश रयक तनु हुअमि seems to refer to the existence o£ 'State 
Slaves’ perhaps, 


z 
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Ill. Fugitives: —The fugitives‘ used to be handed over to the 
king (doc. nos. 156, 217 248 403). The king was fully entitled to 
give these persons to others (perhaps as gift). This does not mean 
that fugitives were maltreated in any way. Instances are forthcoming 
when we find these people sympathetically treated by the king who 
was pleased to make awards of farm lands, houses and even seeds in 
order to enable them to make copious and plentiful cultivation (doc. 
no. 292 Cf. doc. no. 471). i l 

IV. Serfs: —Discussing:the words rajade and kilmechi (doc. no. 
374), Dr. Burrow (Language, p. 83) is of the opinion that ''zjys | 
was the land directly owned by the king whereas kilmes*? were fiefs 
or estates granted to the nobility of the realm”, ‘The titles of the 
people having kilmes under them seem to have been the most exalted 
as Ogu, Chamkura, Kala etc. None without a high title is addressed 
as having a kilme, so that ‘it is not just a case of ordinary 
landed proprietorship and tenancy but something more approaching 
Feudalism” (Language, p. 83). 

A certain landlord, with an estate to his credit was wasting the 
meat and wine of his dependants ( किल्मेचियन ) at their expense 
day and night. He was leading a very luxurious life (doc. no, 358). 


47a i.e. palayanaga ot palayamnaga. Banishment or exile has always been 
a feature of Chinese Turkestan (Thomas, JRAS , 1934. p. 101-2] cf. our docu- 
ments referring to Khotanese fugitives (doc. nos. 333, 403, 471) and fugitives 
in Loulan area (doc. no. 675). In modern Turkestani, palz-mag-to exile 
[Thomas, Acta Orientalia, XII, p. 52, note 1]. 

48 Doc. nos. 296, 355, 403, 735. Sometimes fugitives were given in 
place of slaves as in doc. no. 296. 

49 ie. assessment of annual tax, both on crownlands and ‘those of fief- 
holders’, tf. Burrow in Trans., p. 75, doc. no. 374. 

So CE Kilme derived from Tokhari ‘Kalyme’ == dist, see Burrow, JRAS, 
1935; pp. 673-5; F. W. Thomas, Journal of the Greater India Society, Calcutta, 
XI, p. 61, suggests connection with Greek word ‘Klim’. 

51 According to F. W. Thomas, Journal of the Greater India Society, 
Calcutta, XI, 1944, p. 61, “Kilmechis were serfs of rich men working on their 
local estates and certainly in connection with their farms, wine crops and sheep 
or cattle. Also, kilmes were not permanent establishments at all but encamp- 
ments of retainers of great men sent out for profitable. seasonal employment 
as cultivators, harvesters, gleaners and for other work, In doc. no. 621, a 
kilmechi is a potter. The case of Chun-pa’s field workers in Tibetan times 
may have been similar”. l 
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In doc. no. 450, a tenant working in the farm of his master, 
was deprived of all the privilezes which he was enjoying. . The 
former was asked by his master to leave the place bag and baggage 
and return to the place where the master himself used to live. Poor 
fellow was thus ordered to shift with his mother, wife, sons and 
daughters to the new residence. 

A certain person Vusmeka (doc. no. 532) was a kilmechi in 
Yaveavana (name of locality). Originally he belonged to Chadota 
from -his father's side and to Yaveavana from his mother’s side, 
He could not be employed in Yaveavana where only those persons 
whose fathers had been natives of the same place could be given 
work. Hence that person (from Chadota) lost all claims of getting 
‘any service in Yaveavana (inspite of the fact that his mother 
belonged to that area). On this basis Mr. Burrow (Language, p. 
105) builds a theory that ‘labourers or serfs, it appears, were more or 
less tied tothe soil and not allowed to migrate from place to place’. 
Since only natives tracing their descent from father’s side in a 
particular locality could be given services in that very locality, 
none except in rare cases, might have dared to leave his native place 
in search of any job elsewhere. Perhaps such a regulation was 
legislated in order to increase the number of local serfs, more loyal 
and associated with the welfare of that particular colony. This 
sort of restriction in matters of employment must have contributed 
a good deal to the efficiency and smooth working of the machinery 
of the area. १ 

Such was the position of slaves and serfs in Chinese Turkestan. 
In some respects, the slaves here were far better placed than 
their fellow brethren in the neighbouring countries of the world. 


RATNA CHANDRA AGRAWALA 


Abbidharmakosakarika (1. 1-8) 


(with English Translation and Notes from Yasomitra’s Commentary) 


यः सर्वथा सर्वेहतान्धकारः संसारपङ्काज्जगदुज्जह्मर | 
तस्मे नमस्कृद्य यथार्थशास्ते शास्र’ प्रवच्याम्यभिधर्मकोशम्‌ ॥१॥ - 
One! who has destroyed absolutely the ‘darkness in regard to 
` everything? and who lias rescued? the world from the mire of birth 
and death; to him, the Preacher* of the Supreme Truth, 1 pay homage 
and composé the treatise Abhidharmakofa by name. l| 

r “Who” (yah) tefers to the Buddha, Blessed one. He is 
Buddha on account of blossoming of his intellect; he is blossomed 
like a lotus. ‘Or his ignorance and slumber are removed, so he is 
Buddha, i.e.,awakened like a person awakened. Some say karmakar- 
tari kta. So Buddha is one who acquired knowledge by himself. 
YaSomitra accepts kia in the sense of karman also. He is Buddha, 

 wellrecognised by all (other) Buddhas or persons as one who is 
endowed with the wealth of all virtues and as one who is freed from 
all vices. 

The second qualification, “Bhagavan’’ is expressed with a view 
to remove the possibility of entertaining some dishonour towards 
the Buddha, Naming a person without a complimentary term 
generally implies dishonour in the world. But the authors of the 
Vinaya Vibbasa divide persons into four categories 1. One is a Buddha, 
not Bhagavan; e.g. a Pratyeka Buddha. In as much as he has acquir- 
ed by himself the supreme wisdom, he can be called Buddha, but 
not Bhagavan as he has not fulfilled the grand preliminaries, charity, 
etc. A person can be Bhagavan only when he is in possession of 
majestic qualities (mabatmya). 2. One is Bhagavan but not Buddha; 
e.g. the Bodhisattva just before his becoming | Buddha ‘as he has 
fulfilled all che preliminaties, charity, etc., but not yet acquired thé 
knowledge. 3. One is both Buddha and Bhagavan e.g. our teacher. 
4. One is neither, e.g., other teachers. Therefore it is necessaty to 
express the two terms in the Bhasya. 

2 Yafomitra justifying all the grammatical aspects of this com- 
pound in accordance with the Bhasya, explains its parts. Sarvathi == by 
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all means; Sarva==all knowable things such as 12 bases, etc. on the 
authority of a sütra. Ignorance is darkness because it obstructs 
viewing of the truth. That ignorance is destroyed by acquiring 
an antidote, The defiling forces are enemies. The subject destruc- 
tive of that forces is antidote (pratipaksa). Or pure knowledge is 
antidote to impure knowledge. Ignorance in respect of all knowable 
things is absolutely destroyed in such a way that it would not operate 
again (asamudacaraprabanikrta). Therefore he is Bhagavan. 

3 Thus so far the fulfilment of one's benefit is spoken of in 
this line Sarvahatandbakara. | Buddha's conferment of benefit on others 
is indicated in the next qualification: “who rescued, etc." ^ The 
worldly existence (semsara) is described as mire (parika) inasmuch as 
itis the object of attachment and hardly crossable without the help 
ofa teacher. The Blessed one, taking mercy on the people embedded 
in it has rescued them by preaching the right Dharma. He 
rescued those persons who are worthy of receiving; this is to be under- 
stood. The worldly expressions like ‘feed Brahmans” would also imply 
likewise that only those Brahmans who are present here and in che 
city and capable of being fed, are to be fed. 

Now YaSomitra has discussed at length how the dative case in the 
expression Tasmai namaskrtya should be justified. 

4 He isthe preacher of the supreme truth and not of the 
perverted one. Pürana etc. ate preachers of the perverted truth and not 
the Tathagata. This qualification implies that he is in the possession 
of means to do good to others, He indeed rescued the world only 
by preaching that truth and not by the supernatural power, and 
granting the boon, or some other powers. Although Buddhas some- 
times employ some supernatural powers (rddbi) towards the conver- 
tible people, they do so only with a view to drawing their closer 
attention ta his preaching. 

प्रज्ञामला सानुचराभिषर्मः तत्प्राप्तये यापि च यञ्च WAH । 
तस्यार्थतोऽस्मिन्‌ समनुप्रवेशात्‌ स वाश्रयोऽस्येत्य भिथर्मकोशः NN 

2. The term Abhidharma indicates the purel wisdom accom- 
panied by its satellites; and it also indicates a wisdom and treatise? 
which: help us to gain that absolute truth. This treatise is called 

" Abhidharmekoéa; for, the whole contents of the Abhidharmasgastra 
are embodied ` in this treatise or the whole Abhidharma work (Jfana- 


prastbina, etc.) has been made as the basis of this treatise, 
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1 Prajna, wisdom. Dharmas, although operating simul- 
taneously with it, are called sahacara just as a servant walking along 
with a king is termed his follower. Such dharmas are mind, mental 
properties, unsoiled abstentions (samvara) and the mental disassociates, 
jati etc. The mind is the source of all the mental properties, hence . 
prajfià ought to be a follower of the mind and not vice versa. It 
is true, but prajñā at the time of analysing dharmas behaves as a 
monarch, Certain dharma on certain occasion assumes prominence 
e.g. Sraddbz, faith, at the time of thorough believing. 

2 Conventional  abhidharma are wisdom and treatise 
conducive to that pure highest wisdom. This accessory soiled wisdom 
consists of four varieties: 1. prajfid due to hearing scripture. 2. 
due to reasoning, 3. due to concentration, and 4. natural 
obtained at the time of birth. These four, while pertaining to 
ārūpya plane, constitute an adhidharma of four skandhas, as there is 
no rápa accompanying them, While pertaining to rüpa-plane, they 
constitute an abhidharma of 5 skandhas, as there is a meditative 
discipline (dhyanasamvara). 

The true verbal meaning of the term, abbidbarma is this: 
Dharma is so-called because it retains svalaksapa. The supreme 
dharma is Nirvana or Dharmalaksana such as Svalaksana and Samanya- 
laksana. Definition of earth-element is solidity—this is Svalaksana. 
All is impermanent and misery—this isthe Samanyalaksana, general 
characteristics, What is directed (abbimukba) towards acquiring, 
penetrating, realising or introspectively knowing that supreme Dharma 
is called Abhidharma. This compound is to be reckoned grammati- 
cally under the gatisamasa varieties: abbimukbo dbarmab = abbidbar- 
mab. 

धर्माणां प्रविचयमन्तरेण नास्ति क्लेशानां यत उपशान्तयेऽभ्युपायः । 
ava भ्रमति भवाणावेऽत्र लोकस्तद्वेतोरत उदितः किलेष MAT ॥३॥ 

3. For the cessation of all defiling forces (klesa) there is no other 
means than analytical knowledge (pravicaya) of all dharmas. The 
whole world’ rotates endless in this ocean of birth and death by force 
of these &lesas. To provide a means to put an end to this state of 
affair the Leader has, they say’, preached this Abhidharmaéastra. 

1 Bhave, worldly existence is similar to the ocean, because 
they both are places of plunging. The term,-atra is used in order to 
deny bhava as distinct from what is constituted of five impure skan- 
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.dhas that are visible to us. The world turns in this by assuming 
“its own identity with this, The expression of the Self as substratum 
(adbikarana) by way of identity is common; e.g. the garden in the 
palasa trees (paldsesu arimab sthitab\ etc. 
P 2 Kila. This indicates that it is the opinion of others, i.e., 
Abhidharmikas, and not of ours, Sautrantikas. We hear of the authors 
of the Abhidharma Sastras thus: Aryakatyayaniputra is the author of 
the-Jüanaprasthàna; the elder Vasumitra of Prakaranapada; Deva- 
Sarman of Vijfianakaya; Arya Sariputra of Dharmaskandha; Arya 
Maudgalyayana of Prajfiaptisastra; Piirna of Dhatukaya; Mahi- 
kausthila of Sangitiparyaya. l 
सास्रवानाखवा धमाः संस्कृता मार्गवजिताः t 
सास्रवा आखवास्तेषु यस्मात्समनुशेरते ॥०॥ 

l 4. Dharmas are divided! into two, sāsrava (endowed with sinful. 
flows) and .andsrava (endowed with no sinful lows). The composite 
(samskrta) dharmas excepting the Path are called Sasrava?; because 
the sinful lows always reside in them, 

1 Division of dharmas into sasrava and andsrava is a brief 
‘statement of dharmas. Similar statements may also be made of 
dharmas as.samskrta and — asamshrta, rüpin and ariipin, and 
sanidarsana and anidarsana, etc. Elaborate statement of them will be 
the subject-matter of the whole treatise. Such a brief statement is 
undertaken in order to delineate what is conducive to impurity and 
what, is to purity. | 

2 How are they (composite things) sasrava? If they are 
so because of samprayoga, contact with Zsravas, the impure -mind and ` 
mental phenomena alone will be sasrava. If a thing is sgsrava on 
account of dsrava arising simultaneously with the thing, the five 
l impure skandhas of the living being who has defiling forces, desire, 
etc. actively operating will be alone sasrava, and not the skandhas 
. of other living beitigs, nor the external things. If those things which 
ate bases of ásravas are sásrava, the six internal bases alone will be. 
.sásrava. IF. the sásrava is such a thing which is the supporting, 
alambana of ásravas, the two truths nirodba and mjrga also will be 
sásrav4; the higher plane of existence will also be sdsrava as it is the 
alam bana ‘of the dsravas. of that plane, . Therefore the author says: 
. “Because the sinful flows; dsravas; etc". “They reside, anaíerate"" 

. mácansi. -they - secure stability in ‘them. The - desire, etc. 
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Securing stability therein flow . continuously. Others interpret 
anuserate. as “remains suitably" - pathya, anugunibbavati. This 
sense is well understood in the expression: anusete mama. ayam 
ábarab, this food is suitable to me. 
अनाखवा मार्गसत्यं तिविधश्ञाप्यसंस्कृतम्‌ । 
आकारां द्वौ निरोधौ च तलांकाशमनाइतिः uu 

5. Anāsrava* dharmas include the noble truth of the path and 
three? uncomposite dharmas: ether and two süppressions (nirodba). 
The ether? is an element which neither obstructs any material. object, . 
nor it is obstructed by such an object. f 

r The objection being put, viz. the statement gaaat 
मार्गसद्यम्‌+ etc. need not be expressed because the idea of the passage is 
obtained by circumstantial evidence! (artbapatti). Acarya Gunamati 
says:—It is to be ‘expressed for this reason: There are two paths: 
mundane and supramuridane. The ‘statement is aimed at specifying 
the latter. That is why the term margasatya is used. The well- 
known, 1.6५, mundane path may be ‘cognised through the circumistan- 
tial evidence, and not the other, i.e., supramundane which is not a 
well-known dharma, -The uncomposite thing, asamskrta is also - not 
a well-known dharma. I 

Other Aciryas say that a thing which is known through the 
circumstantial evidence is again expressed in order to remove the 
doubt that there is a third category. Just as there are three varieties 
of feeling, su&ba, duhkha, and adubkbásukba, so dharmas also may 
be considered as of three kinds: sasrava, andsrava, sásravanásrava or na 
eva sásrava na anasrava. So one may doubt whether dharmas negated 
by the circumstantial evidence are anasrava alone or sdasravanasrava ot 
neither. One may possibly assume that there is a sdsravanasrava 
dharma, According to the Vaibhisikas way of thinking (see 
V. 32) the internal matter, the eye, etc. and external matter, the 
material objects are sasrava, influenced by passions; on account of 
such passions only residing in the eye, etc, The passions being aban- . 
doned, the eye, etc. (of the holy person) become free from dsrava. 
They are again szsrava in view of dsravas existing in the stream of 
other persons. Similarly in the scheme of Darscantikas’ thinking the 
eye, etc. of an Arhant and che external material objects are free from 
asravas on account of their being no bases of dsrava; and they are 
also sdsrava in so far as they do not serve as antidote to the dsravas. 
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£ ,. 
Thus the state of being sasrava and anāsrava is alternately attributed 


to the eye, etc. of the Arhant and hence arises the doubt as stated 
before. In order to remove this doubt the author says: Andsrava 
margasatyam, etc, The path, etc. are solely anasrava and not altet- 
nately. 

One may ask: No possibility of supposing the third category (as 
stated before) may arise in view of the statement in compound: 
Sasrava-nasrava dharmah, etc, No, one cannot be sure of it; because 
the compound may be interpreted to be an ekasesanirdeSa, omitting 
the word of the third category, sdsravandsrava in the compound in 
accordance with the Panini rule (VII. 4, 82). , 

Other interpreters explain that the idea is indeed well-understood 
in circumstantial evidence; nevertheless the author repeats the 
statement in order to elucidate the point understood. An example 
may be cited from Panini’s system of grammar. The usage of the 
compound of the qualifying terms with the terms qualified is well 
established in the Sutra IL 1.57.. The subsequent enumeration of 
specific terms with one put in a juxtaposition (samanadbikerana) is 
only an elucidative statement. 

2 The number “three” is stated with a view to limit the 
number of the uncomposite elements. Some philosophers e.g. Vatsi- 
putriyas hold that the uncomposite thing is only one, viz. Nirvana. 
The Vaisesikas view the innumerable atoms as uncomposite things. 
The author specifically states three asarhskrtas in order to refute those 
opinions. I 

3 Akaša, ether. Etymological sense of the term is: avakasam 
dadati “that which accords space"; ot bbrsam asya antah kafante 
bbáváb “things very well shine within the compass of this ether". 

Anivytib =anivaranam. The suffix here employed may either 
be a Kartrsadbana or Karmasádbana, that is a dharma which neither 
obstructs other dharmas nor is obstructed by them. The ether is not 
merely in the nature of non-obstruction, but it, being unperceivable, 
is to be inferred, because it neither obstructs nor is obstructed by 
other things. The same idea the author puts in the expression: 
Yatra rapasya gatib. 

प्रतिसंख्यानिरोधो यो विसंयोगः gern एथक्‌ । 
उत्पादायन्तविद्रोऽन्यो निरोधो5प्रतिसंख्यया tet 
6. To separate impure dharmas taking one by one! is a sup- 
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pression obtained by comprehension of the Truths, (pratisankbya 
nirodba’). The other suppression which consists in an absolute 
obstruction to the origination of the impure dharmas of the future, 
is apratisankbya nirodba*, a suppression obtained by non-comprehen- 
sion of Truths, and is due to lack of causes of origination (pratya- 
yavaikalya). 

1 The characterising of Pratisatkhyanirodha ‘as Visamyoga does 
away with the notion of disappearance due to impermanence and of 
suppression by apratisankhya from the scope of this definition. Visam- 
yoga is a separation of klesas, defiling forces. A dharma which serves as 
impediment against the approach of klesas is termed Pratisankbya- 
nirodba. Pratisankbyana is the comprehension of the four .Truths, 
duhkha, etc. and so it is the same as pure transcendental wisdom 
(anzsrava prajfa), and not mundane wisdom. It is a species of 
prajfid, i.e., a prajñā obtained in the path subsequent (anantara) to 
the removing of klesas. The suppression obtained by this prajfia is 
termed Pratisankbyanirodba. 

The Vaibhasikas hold that the Pratisankhyanirodha is a substan- 
tial entity because it is counted in the enumeration of four truths. 

2 Prthakprthak = nānā= various. There are as many separations 
as there are substances capable of being joined (samyogadravys). The 
compound ''Samyogadravya" may be parsed as Samyogaya dravyani, 
"Substances ready for joining or Samyogasca dravyani, joint subs- 
tances”. They are no other than substances endowed with dsravas. 

3 The negation in apratisankbya is a prasajyapratisedba, and so 
the sense will be: The suppression is obtained not by Pratisankbya. 
Or ic may be a paryudasa negation, i.e. the lack of causes which 1s 
other than pratisanbbya i.e. apratisankbya and thereby obtained 
suppression apratisankbyanirodba. One may object that it is im- 
proper because the lack of causes is a. vacuum and has no function. 
This objection is to be answered that it is spoken of metaphorically 
as having a iunction. Or by apratisankbyanirodha is intended a 
simple otherness from pratisankbyanirodba; hence no question arises 
whether the lack of causes has or has no function. The disappear- 
ing of a thing due to impermanence is regarded a suppression not of 

_ origination of dharmas but of the existence of dharmas and so it is 
not the said suppression. The term atyantam, “absolutely” denotes 
that the suppressed state of mind (asamjfiisamápatti) is not overlapped 
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by this suppression; because it is a temporary obstruction to the mind 
and mental phenomena and not absolutely. 

ते पुनः संसक्ता धर्मा रूपा दिस्कन्धपश्चकम्‌ 1 

त एवाध्वा कथावस्तु सनिःसाराः सवस्तुकाः dil 

7. The composite dharmas above stated are the same as five 
groups of elements, Rüpa', etc. They are also termed a3 duration, 
adbvan?, subject matter of talk, &athavastu®, liable to rejection 
sanibsara*; and possessing the cause in themselves, savastuka’. 

I, Riipa etc. This excludes other 5 groups: Sila, Samadhi, 
etc. Five objective things, riipa, etc. are excluded by the term, 
groups. 

The term, Samskrta is explained: sambbiiya krta, “causes being 
put together, the effect is produced”. The causes for production 
are at least two (vide IV. 65). The implied significance of 
the term is brought out by example of the similar term Dugdba. 
Speaking properly what is squeezed from the breast is dugdha, milk. 
What remains in the breast of the cow should not be termed dugdha 
in the true sense of the term. But that also is called dugdba in the 
world. Similarly what will be produced -by the combined causes, 
i.e., liable to origination in future, or what will not be so produced, 
Le, nt t liable to origination is also called Samskrta, because of its 
similarity of Svalaksana with truly SamsËrta things. 

2. Adbvan. The terms adbvan, etc. employed in the Sütras 
as‘ synonyms for the five groups. This being understood in the 
wotldly sense is to be taken in relation to three points of time. 

3. Katbavastu. By this term the same composite things are 
understood on the authority of a scriptural passage cited. Katha= 
Speech; its object is the name which denotes the composite things. 
ANáman.is a part of the Sarhskara group. How can then the term 
Kathavastu denote composite things? The composite things implied 
in the Kathavastu by taking the word, vast. ui the . ase of naman 
combined with its content (artha). On what principle does vasta 
imply. its content also? Katha has two objects, immediate and 
remote, The former is the name and the latter its content. . The 
uncomposite thing is not spoken of by the Kathavastu; for, it being 
above the range of time deserves no company with name which falls 
within the range of time. Or take vastu in the sense of cause or 
in the sense of both cause and condition. The uncomposite.thing 
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being no cause and condition does not become kathavasta, Or the 
composite things, past, present and future are fit to be described as 
having various qualities, e.g. there was a Tathagata Dipaükara 
- by name of. such and such qualities; there will be a Tathagata, 
Maitreya by name of such and such qualities; there is a king Kap- 
phina by name of such and such qualities. The uncomposite things 
on the other hand cannot be spoken in that way and hence are not 
kathavastu. 

4. Sanibsira. Every composite thing culminates in Nirvana, 
with no residue, Impure things may collide with Nirvana, but 
what about the Noble truth of the Path? It also deserves rejection 
on the authority of Buddha’s declaration=Kolopamam dharma- 
paryayam, etc. ‘Those who realise the dharma-paryaya as resembling 
a boat should reject even the righteous way of life and not to speak 
.of unrighteous way of life. Therefore all the composite things are 
liable to rejection. E 


5. Savastuka. The term vastu is etymologically explained thus: 
वसन्ति अस्मिन्‌ प्राच्‌ कार्याणि पश्चात्‌ तत safa: So vastu = heta, cause. The 
scripture has vastu in 5 senses: svabbava, lam bana, samyojaniya, 
„hetu and parigraha. Ìn the present context vasta is to be understood 
in the sense of betw, cause. This is the opinion of others as indicated 
by the word kila. In the opinion of the author Savastuka is sa- 
` suabbava, possessed of characteristic nature, i.e., all composite things. 
' Uncomposite things are avastuba — asvabbava, as they exist only in 
convention (prajfiaptisat). 

ये साल्वा उपादानस्कन्धास्ते सरणा अपि। 
दुःखं समुदयो लोको हृष्टिस्थानं भवश्च ते ॥८॥ 

8... What dharmas are possessed of sinful lows are called also 
` Upádánaskandba' and sarana’, endowed with defiling forces. They 
are also known as miseties?, causing” factors of miseries, suscepticle 
to destruction, Loka, sources of wrong views, Drstisthana®, and 
becoming Bhava’. 


I. Upidinaskandba. Skandhas being produced from upadana 
are called Upadanaskandha. This is a compound with middle term 
sambbita dropped, just as the compounds like तृणाप्रि, gmifü, etc. 
Some commentators take it as a genitive compound = spaádanánam 
skandba, similarly trndgni, tusagni. 
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What dharmas are regarded as constituents of.a living being are 
upadanaskandha, because they have the deed as the cause, karman ` 
manured by defiling forces. The external things are also produced by 
upadana = karman (vide IV.1). Or skandhas are submissive, vidbeya to 
upadanas like Rajapuruga, a man submissive to the king, so is upadana- 
skandha. Or it simply implies that upadanas arise from skandhas 
The explanation of the compound is to be made thus: Skandhas 
causing upadanas are upadánaskandhas like paspaurksa, phalavrksa= 
( पुष्पाणां फलानां वा Tq: १. Skandhas of an Arhant are effected by upi- 
danas pertaining to other persons’ santana and those upādānas arise 
from those skandhas, thus the nature of their being upadana is not 
vitiated. 

2. Sarana. Ragas are defiling forces. Those which hurt them- 
selves and others are rana=battle. Skandhas are anusayita Le., 
served by kleśas or they are anusayita, because they ate made possess- 
ed of anuSaya. The compound, Sarana is to be explained just like 
Sasrava, previously glossed 

3. Dubkbam,, because they are regarded by Aryas as quite un- 
favourable to holy life. 

4. Samudaya is that from which arises misery. The causal 
skandhas are samudaya and the resultant skandhas misery. 

5. Loka. Sutra says: In this body of vyama length I declare 
thare is a loka and lokasamudaya. The Buddha explains it etymologi- 
cally chus:—gpsad प्रलुज्यते तस्मात्‌ लोकः । The verbal root here is 
lujir = nas, not loki = drs 

6. Drstistbána. The wrong view about the soul and its belong- 
ings ie. five skandhas 

7. Bhuva which denotes Sasrava dharmas alone which are the 


five upadana skandhas. 


N. AiYASWAMI SASIRI 
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130. BALAKA = Crane. 
AK. 88/1 9 aaga कायति बलेनाकति याति वा वलाका । 
AS. /240. स्वह्पबक्रजातौ बलाकाद्व्यम्‌ । 'वल वल्ल संवरणे । 
बलाकादयश्र' (3e ४।१४) इत्याकः । 
Ara—Ixxviii (152). l 
Yud—Ixxxiti (715), xci (25a), xciii (48a). 
131. BARHINA= Peacock. 
AK. 89/130. aéaunfe बर्हिणः, फलबहोभ्यामिनन्‌ | 
AS. 2/245. बर्हयोगाद्‌ बर्हिणः | 
Ayo—xlix (3a), Ixv (14b), cii (18a). 
Ara— viii (4a), xxvi (22a), liv (64b). 
Sun— xvii (10b), liii (132). I 
Yud—xv (ga), xlvi (1052), liv (192), Ixxxi (30a). 
Utt —1 (22b). 
132 BIDALA =Cat. 
AK. 85/125. विशनू-आलात्याखून्‌ विडालः, विलालो वा । बिलान्य- 
` लति पर्याप्नोति वा, बिलति भिनत्ति-आखून्वा, विड्‌ आलस्याशुचित्वाद्वा, 
विड आक्रोश इत्यस्माद्वा d 
AS. 2/219. विड आक्रोशे i 
Ara—liv (63c). 
Utt—vi (53b). : , 
133. BHADRA =A particular kind of elephant. 
AK. 149/213. भन्दते wa: । 
` Adi—vi (26a). 
134. BHADRA-MANDA = X kind of elephant. 
Adi—vi (272). 
135. BHADRA-MRGA=A kind of elephant. 
Adi—vi (272). 


* Continued from p. 63 of vol, XXIX, No. 1. 

130 Mait. Sam, iii, 14, 3, 4; Tait. Sam, v. 5. 16. 1; Vāja. Sam, XXiV, 22, 
23. 

133-५ भद्रा हिमालयपर्वतजाताः, मन्दा विन्ध्यपवेतजाताः, UD सह्मपर्वतजाताः, 
तेषामन्वयेर्वशेः । “भद्रा मन्दा मृगाश्चेति विज्ञेग्रात्रिविधा गजाः । कमेण दिमवद्विन्ध्यसह्मजाःः । 
( रा०--टिप्पनी, १५७) 1 
IHQ., JUNE, 1953 4 
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BHARADVAJA = ‘Bearing speed or strength (of flight) —A 
Skylark 


AK. 127. भरद्वाजापत्य' भरद्वाजो5स्त्यस्य वा भरद्वाजश्राटकेराळ्यः | 
Ara—lIxxx (23b) 


.- BHASA = A bird of prey, Vulture. 


Ara—xx (192). | 
BHASI = Female vultures. 
_ Ara—-xx (18a, 19a). ` 
BHUJAGA = Going in curves, i.e. snake. - | 
AK. 38/58. भुजेन कौटिल्येन गच्छति भुजगः 
Sun—ii (r rb), v (342), xv (17a, 19c), Ixxv (29b) 
Yud—cx (402) 
Utc— xlii (40b) 
BHUJAGI = Female snake. ' 
Ara—lxi (15b). 
BHUJAMGA = Serpent. 
Ayo— xvii (1a). 
Kis —v (16b), Ixii (36a). E 
Sun—xi (13b), xxiv (26b, 27b), lv (17b), lvi (3b), lxxv 
(29b), Ixxx (202). ` 
Yud —xlvi (912), li (88b), liii (48a). 
Utt—vi (44b), xviii (22b), xxiii (14a), xxxi (592), xxxviii 
(1 14b). 
BHRAMARA — A large black bee. 
AK. 89/130. भ्रमति भ्रमरः । 
Ayo—lvi (13b), cxxv (ga). 
Ara— xvii (16a), lxxxi (17a). 
Kis—xlix (14b), li (30b). 
Sun—xiv (24b), xviii (16b), xxii (35a). 
Yud — ut (34a), xv (102). 
Utt—xlv (r ra). 
BHRNGA-RAJA = Bee-king, species of large bee. 
AS. 2/244. wb गनू प्रत्ययेन भङ्गः । 
AK. 80/130. भृज्जति बिभत्ति वा शुङ्गः । 


Adbbuta Bra., vi, 8. Apast,; Mbh., Harivaméa 
Mbb., Harivaméa 


AV., ix. 2, 22; Mait, Sam, iti. 14, 8; Vaja Sam, xxiv, 29. ` 
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Ayo—cv (122). 
| Ára—lxxxi (1 3a). 
'Sun— xvii (ga), xviii (20b). 
. Yud—xv (11a). 
Ute—xlv (r ib). 
144. MAKARA = Marine monster. : 
AK. 64. माकुर्यात्‌किंचिदिति लस्यन्त्यस्मान्मकर | 
Ayo—xlvii (3a), था (13b), cxxiv (222). ` 
"Sun—ii (11a), vii (38a), ix (ra), xvi (23b), xxxii (29b) 
Ixxv (312), xciv (sb, rra, 13a, 18a, 193), xcvi (18a) 
Yud—lxxviii (6b), cix (15a) 
Utt— vi (452), vii (3b), xxi (6a, 35b). 
145. MANDOKA=A frog. 
AK. 43/65. मरडति maed वा सरो WES । 
[ मण्डूकः शोणभेकयो'रिति भूरि०] 
; Kis—xxxiv (23b). 
Sun—Ixxx (19b). 
Utt—xxi (ga). 
146. MADHU-PA =A bee. 
Utt—xxv (27b). 
147. MASAKA= Mosquito, gnat, any fly that bites or stings. 
Ayo— xxv (32a), xxviii (142) 
Utt—vii (34). | 
148. MAHA-GAJA=Grown elephant, 
Ayo—ix (sb), xxv (332), lxxi (16b). 
Utt—xx (30b, 34b, 37b) 
149, MAHA-DHURYA =A full-grown draught-ox 
“गुरुभारवहनक्षमो बलीवदः 1” (८८.०) 
AK. 214. (gage ) धुर वहति... । 
Ayo- xi (1ob). 


144 Tait. Sam., v, 5, 13, 1; Mait, Sam., iti, 14, 16; Vaja. Sam., xxiv, 35. 

145 RV., vii, 103. 1; x. 166. 5; AV., vii. 122. 2; Tait, Sam. v. 4. 3; Mait, 
Sam., iii 13. 2; Paiica, Bra., xii. 4. 16; Nirukta, ix. 5; Moh. (Mac.). Seal 45; 
Kath. Sam., xiii. 1; xxi, 7; Vāja. Sam., xxiv. 36; Sata. Bra., ix. 1. 2. 20 
146 Amara Kosa सिंहादिवगे ३० 

147 AV. vii. 56. 3; xi. 3.5; Mait. Sam. iii. 14. 8; Vāja. Sam., xxiv. 29; 
Brbad. Up., i. 3. 24; Chand. Up., vi. 9. 3 
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MAHA-SARPA — Great snake. 


AK. 58. सर्पति सर्पः । 
Ayo—xx (2b). 


MAHISA = Buffalo. 


AK. 85/125. agfa मह्यां शेते वा महिषः । 
AS. 218. ag पूजायाम्‌ । अविमह्योष्टिषच्‌ (3० १।४४)। महिषः i 


` Ayom=xxv (33b), lxv (202), cvi (4b), cviii (4b), cxi (48a). 


Ara—xv (4b), .lxxvi (172). 
Kis—xlix (132). . 

Sun—xv (40a), xviii (302). 
Yud—xv (18a), xxxvii (31a, 78b). 
Utt— xx (19a). 


MAYURA = Peacock, cock. 


AK. 73/130. MaaR मयूरः । 

AS. 245. “qa dbi मयूरनवक मयूरे 'खर्जिपिज्ञादिभ्य उरोलचा' 
(Se ४६६) 1. mmi 

Ayo—xlvi (11b). 

Ara—xii (15b), xxi (13a), xxxi (14b, 15१0, 16a). 

Kis— xxix (13a), xliii (372). 

Sun—xii (36b), xv (41b). 


Utt— xviii (ga, 22a, 23०, 24a). 


MAKSIKA =A fly, bee. " 


AK. 88/130. nafa रुष्यन्त्यस्ये मक्षिका । 
Ayo—xxviii (14a). 

Ara—liv (65b). 

Kis—li (30b). 


MARJARA = Cat. 


AK, 85/125. mms ad anf मार्जारः । 


RV., vili. 58. 15; ix. 92.-6; ix. 87. 7; x. 28. 10; Vāja. Sam., xxiv, 28; 


Harappa, Seal 229-40; Mohenjo (Mck) Seal 257, 279...; SD 3319 (u) DK 
3907 (l) Mohenjo (Mar) HK 2974. 
.152 RV. HI, 45 :; vii. 1. 25; Mait. Sam., iii. 14. 4; Har. (Vats) A 317 
(1), 5040 (II); Moh (Mac.) DK 7795 (1) Vaja. Sam, xxiv. 23. 27. 
153 RV.,i. 162, 9; i. 119, 9;: Brhad Up., iii, 3. 2; AV. xi. 1. 2; Prafna 


Up, ii. 4. 


154 Harappa (Vats). Ac 317 Str. 2. 
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AS. 2/219. Sagal’) कजिम्जिभ्यां चित्‌/|उ० ३॥१३२)इत्यारन्‌ | 
‘agate: इति वृद्धिः । माजीरः । 

Ayo—cxxv (2a). 

Kis—1 (16b), xxvi (2b). 

Yud—xi (38b). 

Pent (21ab). 

155. MATANGA - Elephant. 

AK. 161/229. मा तङ्गति, मातङ्गापत्यवा। 

Adi—xx (16a), | 

Ayo—ii (13b), xx (39b), lvi (16a), cx (15a). _ 

Ara—xx (26a), ]xx (26a) Ixxxi (28b). 

Kis—xxix (10b), xliii (13b). 

Sun—iv (sb, gb), v (32b), x (6b), xxiv (16ab), xlii (4b, 
18a), lxxviii (4a) 

Yud—iii (40a), vi (26a), ix (23a), xxxvii (2a), liv (492) 
lviii (17b), Ixiv (2b), Ixx (rb), Ixxiv (12a) 

Utt—ix (20c). 


156. MATANGI — Female elephant. 
Ara—xx (23a, 25a, 27a). 
157. MINA=Fish. : 
AK. 42/64. ` मांनाति मीनः । 
Adi—xlv (18a). 
Ayo—ci (410), cxxv (4b). 
Ara—xxix (134), lix (402), Ixt (192), lxx (6b), lxxviii (ga). 
Sun—lv (9b), lvi (2a), Ixxiii (12b), lxxv (12b), lxxx (192). 
xciv (132) 
Yud — cix (17b) 
Utt — vi (45a), vii (7a), xx (28b), xxi (6a, 35b) 
158. MOSIKA = Rat, mouse 
AK. 86/126. मूषेति मूषिकः । 
AS. 2/225. मुष्णातीति मूषिकः । 
Yud—xi (38a) 


157 Harappa (Vats) 2391 (VI); Seal 427-8 
158 RV, i. 105. 8; Mait Sam., iii. 14. 17; Mohenjo (Marshall), VS 125; 
Nirkuta, iv. 5; Vaja. Sam., xxiv. 36 
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159. MESA=Ram l 

AK. 152/217. मेषति वाशते मेषः । 

Adi—I (6a, 7a, 8a, 9b, rob, 1 1a). 

Ara—xvi (15a, 17a, 22b, 24b, 26a, 28b, 31b), xl (2gb), 
xlvi (15b). 

Utt— xxxviii (29b). 

160 MRGA = Deer antelope 

AK. 85/126. मृग्यते व्याधेस गः 

Adi—iii (53a), viii (32a), xxxi (18b), xxxiv (17a), xxxvi 
(152), lvi (23a); lxxvi (10b, 11b, 13b) 

Ayo— ix (18b, 33b), xxiv (sa), xxviii (1 1b, 12b), lit (352), 
liv (402, 420), lv (19b, 20a), lvi (16b, 22b, 23b, 
25a), Ixti (14b), lxv (19a, 20b), lxvi (12b), c (63a), 
ci (41a, 42b), cii (4b, 12a), civ (sa, 193), cv (23b, 

- 353), cvi (3a, 294), cviii (4b, 29c), cxi (48a). 

Ara—i (34d), v (gb), vi (ga), vii (2a, 6a), xii (13b), 

xv (340), xvii (15a, 17b), xviii (21b), xix. (20a) 
(24a), xxi (12b, 16b, 21a), xxiv (18a), xxxvi 
(192, 57b), xxxvii (14a), xli (26a, 27a), xliii (22a), 
xliv (7b, 17a), xlvii (13a). xlix (11b, 13b), (1a, 
5a, 6a, 7a, ga, 12ab, 15a, 16a, 18a, 20a, 2 rab, 
23a, 24b, 25ab, 26a, 27b, 28a, 30a, 31a, 37b, 
39b, 40a, 42b, 44a, 46ab, 47a, 48a, 55a, 56a), 
' H (rb, 3a, 8b, ga, 12a, 14a, 15a, 16b, 24a), lii 
(14b, 22b), lii (422), liv (25a. 55a) lix (412) 
Ix (4b) lxi (3b, 5b) lxv (1a, Sb, 14a, 20ab), 
lxvi (25b, 26०), Ixix (6a), lxxiii (qb), lxxvi (8b, 
18b, 19a), lxxvii (17% 48b), Ixxix (212), lxxx (3b, 
12a), lxxxi (13b, 28b,“45a, 48a) 

Kis—xvii (16b, 17b 18b), xviii (sb), xxvi (2a), xxix 
(20b), xlix (132), Ixi (36b) 

Sun—xv (aoa), xvii (8a, 49b), xviii (52a), xx (11a, 12a, 
24b), xxviii (ga, 10a), xxxi (332.562), xxxvii (242), 
1 (23b, 33b), lviii (12b). 


159 RV.,i, 43.6; viii. 2. 40; Vāja. Sam. iii. 59; xix. go; Sadv. Brā., i. 1; 
Harappa (Vats) Ab 616 (1), 8766 (III); Mohenjo (Mac.) DK 9341; AV. vi. 
49. 23 Tait. Sam. vii. 4, 12. 15 Sata. Bra. iii. 3. 4. 18. ° 

160 Mohenjo (Mac.) DK 6593, Seal 3; Mohenjo (Mac.) DM 55. . 
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Yud—xxviii (18b), xxxvii (31a), li (41b), lix (20b), Ixxxiu 
(1033), lxxxiv (25a), Ixxxix (17a), xciii (482), cxi 
(23a, 24b). 
Utt—xvii (2 rb), xxi (66a), xxxi (sa), cvii (25a). 
161. MRGA — Elephant with particular marks. 
Adi—vi (26a, 272). 
Ara—vii (2a), xx (25b). 
162. MRGA=A forest animal or wild beast, game of any kind. 
AS. 2/213. मृगाः पशवः । 
Adi—xxvii (13a), xxix (6a), lii (23b) 
Ayo—xxv (34a), xxxiii (24a), xliv (3b), liv (gb, 13a) 
lix (ga), lxviii (22a) 
Ara—xxi (5b) 
Kis—i (13a, 16b), xiii (gb, rra, 46a), xvii (gb), xix 
(20b) xxvi (6a), xliii (532), xliv (18a) xlix 
(6a, 17b). 
Sun—xii (39a), xvii (102), xviii (ga, 18b), xxxv (29b), 
xxxvii (40b), xxxviii (2a), xlii (362), xlvi: (6b), lv 
(4b), lvii (1138), Ixxiv (53b), lxxviii (21a), xcvit 
(28a) 
Yud—xvi (7b), xxix (11b), lxxx (8b) 
Utt—xii (4b), xx (14a), lxxi (13a, 142), Ixxxiv (rb), Ixxxv 
(8a), xciv (ga, 10a, 14b, 152). 
163. MRGA-VATI — Name of the mythical progenitress of bears 
and Srimars. 
Ara—xx (22b, 24b). 
164. MANDA=A class of elephants. 
Adi—vi (27a), 
Ara—xx (25b). 
165. MRGA-RAJA = King of beasts’,—Lion. 
Ayo—xii (4b) 
Kis—xviii (22b), xxvi (24b) 
Sun— xvii (49b), Ixiv (28a) 


(See 1 33) 


161 RV. i. 64. 7, iv, 16. 4; Ait. Bra., viii. 23. 3 

162 RV. i. 173.2; vil, 1.20; AV., iv. 3.6; x. 1. 26; dit. Bra., iti 
31. 2; Tait Bra, iit, 2. 5. 6; Parc. Br8., vi. 7. 10; xxiv. 11.2 
1,3.73 Sata, Bra... xi, 8, 4.3 


Tait. Sam, vi 
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Yud—xxxv (ga), | (33b), lxxx (212). 
Utt—vii (11b). 


166. MRGI=(a) Female deer or antelope; (b) Name of the 


167. 


mythical progenitress of antelopes. 

Ayo—xxxvii (gb). 

Ara—Ixvi (3b), lxxxi (45a), xx (22b, 24a). 

Kis—xix (3b) 

Sun—xv (60b), xviii (50a), xxi (18b), xxvi (gb) lxvii 
(31b) 

Yud— xxiii (40b), ci (10b). 

Utt—xxxii (10b). 


MRGENDRA = ‘King of beasts’,—Lion. 


AK, 124 मृगाणां द्वीप्यादि-शशान्तानामिन्द्रः । 

AS. 2/113. मृगाः पशवः, तेषामिन्द्रो राजा TR: | 
Ayo—xx (3b). 
Kis—xiii (47b) 

Yud— xxxv (15b) 


168. MATSA «Fish 


AK. 64 मायति मतस्यः, मच्छोडपि t 

Ayo—liii (39b), Ixix (28b), xc (17b), xcii (1a). 

Ara—xxviii (292) xlii (47b) xlvi (13b), lxxviii (ob, 
24b). 

Kis—li (26a). 

Sun—lxxx (19b). 

Yud —lxxiv (122). 


Utt— xc (17a). 


(To be continued) 


SIBADAS CHAUDHURI 


Appointment of Ministers and High Officials 
in Ancient India 


As regards the appointment of Amatyas Kautilya makes a 
thorough survey of the ancient authorities on the subject, quotes their 
opinions and gives his own view. He says that according to Bhara- 
dvaja (=Dronacarya) the Amátyas (or ministers) should be selected by 
the king out of his class-mates as the purity of the character of those 
ministers as well as their capacity for work are already known to him, 
and so they become quite reliable (sebadbyayino'matyán kurvita 
drstafaucasamartbyatvad iti...te hyasya visvasya bbavanti). 

"But Visalaksa discards this view as he thinks that the above 
mentioned type of ministers would defy the king taking advantage of 
their being his play-mates (sabakriditatuat paribbavantyenam). On 
the contrary he suggests that the people who are of the ‘same nature 
with the king in their private life should be appointed to the office 
of the ministers (ye byasya gubyasadharmanastan-amatyan kurvita) 
as they possess similar nature and hobby etc. and so do not dare to do 
any harm to him for fear of his intimate knowledge of their secrets 
(te byasya marmajna-bhayan naparadhyantiti). Again according to 
Paragara this is defective; he says that the minister should be selected 
from amongst those who support the king even at the risk of their lives, 
because their attachment for the king is visible (ya enam-dpatsu 
pranabadhayuktasvanugroniyus-tan-amatyan kurvita drstanuragatvaditi). 
But Pisuna raises objection to this view and says that this is merely 
devotion to the king and no sign of intelligence (bbaktir-esa na 
buddbigunab), which is obviously essential for a minister. According 
to Piguna (= Narada) a man who can perform the allotted portion of the 
work or even more is qualified for the post of the minister (sankbyatar- 
thesu karmasu niyukta ye yathadistam artham savisesam và kuryus-tan- 
amatyan kurvita drsta-gunatvad iti). But Kaunapadanta (= Bhisma) rejects 
this view also. According to him the office of the minister should be 
made hereditary (pitrpaitamaban-amatyan kurvita), “Because of their 
long connection with the family of the king (sagand£ -tvat) they cannot 
desert him even if he goes astray’ says he. On the other hand 
Vatavyadhi (= Uddhava) is of opinion that this is also. not proper: 
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"because" he says “they do not care much for him and usurp the 
authority and behave just like the master (te byasya sarvam avagrbya 
svamivat pracarantiti); so the experts say that the ministers should be 
appointed on the basis of short terms, and these newcomers do not dare 
to do any wrong for fear of the king" (navan-amatyan kurvita, navastu 
yamastbine dandadbaram manyamana naparadbyantiti), But accord- 
ing to Bahudantiputra (= Indra) a man who has got practical experience 
and who belongs to a high family and has got wisdom, purity of charac- 
ter, valour and attachment for the king should be appointed minister on 
account of his superior qualifications | (abbijana-prajfia-Sauca-Saurya- 
nuraga-yuktan-amatyan kurvita gunapradhanyad iti). 

But Kautilya winds up the topic by the remark that a minister 
should be appointed on the basis of the application of proper tests 
taking into consideration the qualifications which befit a minister as 
well as place, time and work. The skilfulness in work certainly 
testifies to the capacity of the person (kérya-samarthyaddbi purusa- 
samartbyam kalpate). 

It appears that Kautilya, though he quotes earlier authorities, does 
not attach much importance to them in the matter of selection of 
ministers. He is more practical and places the ability for work in a 
person above all other considerations. 

But so far as ancient records especially the inscriptional documents 
are concerned, we come across a good number of instances particularly 
of the Gupta period and succeeding ages to the effect that the post 
of the ministers and some other high officials was hereditary. For 
example (1) Sandhi-vigrahika (minister of peace and war)—Kumir- 
amatya-Mahadandanayaka Harisena of the time of Emperor Samudra- 
gupta was the son of .Mahadandanayaka Dhruvabhüti (Fleet, Corp. l 
Ins., Ind. Il], pp. 6 fj, (2) from the Udaygiri cave inscription 
of the time of Candragupta II, we learn that Kautsa-Sava-Virasena, 
poet of Pataliputra was the minister of peace and war under Candra- 
gupta II and he acquired this office by hereditary right (anvayaprapta- 
. sácivyo vyaprta-sandbi-vigrabab) (ibid., pp. 35£); (3) again in the 
Karamdanda inscription of the time of Kumaragupta I (G.E. 117= 
436-37 A.D.) it is recorded that Candragupta's minister (mantri) 
was Kumaramatya Sikharasvami whose son Prthivisena also was 
minister (mantri) and Kumaramatya under Candragupta II's son 


Kumaragupta I (Ep. Ind., X. pp 7.) 
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(4) The Junagath Inscription of the time of Skandagupta (Fleet, 
~ Carp. Ins. Ind., UI, pp, 556.) mentions chat Skandagupta appoint- 
ed Parnadatta for governing the outlying province of Suragtra in 
Westetn India taking into serious consideration the various qualities 
of the head and heart of Parnadatta and applying different methods ` 
(upadba) meant for testing the purity of character of the ministers 
and high officials. Similarly we find that Parnadatta’s son Cakrapalita 
who was also equally qualified and competent like his father was 
appointed to the high post of the administrator of the city (of 
Girinagara) by his father. धू 

Even before the Gupta period it seems that ministry was heredi- 
tary in some places. We are not aware of the exact position of 
` ministry as regards the appointment of its personnel during the 
Maurya period. From Kautilya’s Arthasastra (the date of which is 
yet a disputed point) it appears that the author attaches special impor- 
tance to the ability of a person for the post of a minister rather than 
his hereditary claim. Much light is not thrown on this point by the 
edicts of Ašoka also. But from a terracotta sealing found in course 
of archaeological excavations at Basarh in Muzaffarpur district of 
Bihar written in the Brahmi script of 2nd century A. D. according 
Dr. Spooner, it is learnt that it was a seal of the minister Hastabala, 
son of minister Bhadrika (Amdatya-Bhadrikaputrasya Améatya-Hasta- 
balasya). (ASIAR., 1913-14, p. 134, Pl. XLVIL) So we find that 
the post of a minister was hereditary even in the 2nd cen, A. D. or 
long before the rule of the Guptas. 

Later on, during the rule of the Pala kings of Bengal we find that 
they followed the method enunciated by ‘Kaunapadanta, that is the 
Pala kings made in most cases the post of the ministers hereditary. 
The Badal stone inscription (Asiatic Researches, vol. 1, pp. 133-144; 
TASB., 1874) informs us that a learned Brahmana Garga was minister 
under king Dharmapala. Garga’s son Darbhapani was minister under 
king Devapala, son of king Dharmapala. Then again Darbhapani’s 
son Some$vara also was a favourite of the reigning king, although it 
is not explicitly mentioned whether he was a minister or something else. 
Some$vara's son Kedara Misra was also a very efficient and powerful 
minister under king Devapala and king Sürapala (? Vigrahapala). This 
Kedara Mišra's son, Sri-Gurava Misra was also a very strong and 
famous minister under King Narayanapala. 
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Again we find in the Kamauli inscription of Vaidyadeva (Ep. 
Ind., Il. pp. 3470 (found at the village Kamauli near Banaras) that 
a scholarly Brahmana Yogadeva obtained the post of a minister by 
hereditary right under the Pala king Vigrahapala III (middle of 1 1th 
cen. A, D.) (vamSa-kramenabbut sacivah Sastravittamab, verse 3): 
then again Bodhideva who was the minister of Ramapala (Vigrahapala 
HPs son) had a son Vaidyadeva by name who became a minister under 
Ramapala’s son Kumarapila. f . 

: So it is evident that during che reigns of the important Pala kings 
of Bengal the opinion of Kaunapadanta was followed in appointing 
the ministers. 

As regards the defect of hereditary ministry, namely, the defiance 
of the kings by the powerful ministers as set forth by Vatavyadhi, 
sufficient inscriptional evidences of ancient times are not available to 
prove the validity of his statement. But from the trend of political 
events in Nepal in recent past it has come to our knowledge that the 
opinion of Vatavyadhi holds good in the case of the family of the 
hereditary Prime ministers of Nepal. The post of the Prime minister 
was hereditary in Nepal, and the family of the Prime minister was 
practically the ruler of the country. The king was merely a figure- . 
head in the business of the State. 

` So from the instance of Nepal we find the validity of the opposition 
of Vatavyadhi to the theory of Kaunapadanta regarding hereditary 
ministry. Such instances might have happened in ancient India 
also. This is why Vatavy adhi puts forth a strong opposition against 
succession to the post of ministers by the law of inheritance. 


KunJa GOBINDA GOSWAMI 


Mss. of the Saddharmapundarika-sutra—their 
linguistic peculiarities 


The Saddbarmapundarikasitra is one of the most popular: 
early texts of the Mahiayanists. It was adored as a deity in 
_ pursuance of the directions given frequently in the text itself. It 
formed the main scripture of afew Chinese and Japanese Buddhist 
sects, particularly the Tendai and Nichiren sects of Japan, and it is 
recited in all temples of the Zen (Dhyana) sect. Its great popularity 
is also evinced by the fact that its mss. so far discovered in Nepal, 
Central Asia and the neighbouring regions are the oldest and the 


largest in number. 


The Nepalese Manuscripts 


Many copies’ of the Nepalese manuscripts of this text are 
available in the Libraries of the East and the West. 

There are in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, three mss. procured 
from Nepal. The oldest of these is noticed by R.L, Mitra in his 
Nepalese Buddhist Literature (p. 203) while the other two mss. 
collected by H. P. Sastri are described by him in his Catalogue of 
Buddhist Manuscripts (1917). These mss. are not very old, being 
copies made in 1711-12 A.C, l 

The two earliest and the best manuscripts of this text are preserved ` 
in the Cambridge University Library. One isa copy of the year 
1036-37 A.C. and the other of 1063-4 A.C. There are other mss. of 
the same text, all described by Bendall in his Catalogue of the 
Buddhist Mss. in the Cambridge University Library (1883). 

Another old ms. of this text is preserved in the British Museum, 
London. It belongs also to the 11th or 12th century (vide Bendall's 
Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mss. in the British Museum, 1902). 

There are three other mss. of this text, one preserved in the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, and two in the~Bibliothe- 
que Nationale, Paris; these three are not very old, being of the 18th 
century. 

All these mss, are procured from Nepal; hence except some readings 
here and there, there are no fundamental differences. The older mss. 
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of the Cambridge University Library and the British Museum offer 
better readings and are more reliable. 


Central Asian Manuscripts 


It is remarkable that apart from the mss. procured from 
Nepal, a number of fragments of very old mss, of this text has been 
discovered in Central Asia, Eastern Turkestan and Gilgit (Kashmir) 
and collected by Sir Aurel Stein, Mr. N. Th. Petrowiski, Count K.. 
Orani and H. H. Sri Hari Singh, Maharaja of Kashmir. 


Kern examined the fragments collected by Petrowiski from 
Kashgar. These contained about two-fifths of the whole text 
written in Calligraphic Gupta script, About the characteristics of this 
ms. find, Prof, Kern writes, “it is much more prolix, and in the 
metrical parts, the verses followed often a different order but the most 
striking difference is in the language of the prose parts of the text’: 
and there are “more Prakritisms and wrongly Sanskritised expressions 
than those in che Nepalese mss." This last remark of his is substantiated 
by a list of variants collected from Petrowiski and Nepalese 
mss. (vide Preface to his edition). 


In Hoernle’s Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in 
Eastern Turkestan (abbreviated as MR) there are three fragments 
of the mss. of this text found at Khadalik, one edited by F.W. 
Thomas and the other two by Lüders. The former is written in 
Upright Gupta script and contains the end of the rsth and the 
beginning of the 16th chapter while the latter two written in 
Upright Gupta script of the Calligraphic type contain a portion 
of chapter XI and of chapter XII. Lüders has made an exhaustive 
study of the paleography and orthography of the mss., and 
compared them with the Nepalese mss. From the divergences 
noticed by him in the additions or omissions or Sanskritisation 
or arrangement of words of the Central Asian and Nepalese 
mss. he arrived at the conclusion that “both (Nepalese and Central 
Asian manuscripts) must have developed from a common source" 
(vide MR., p. 157). In his opinion there were two recensions of the 
original text. He attributed great antiquity to the Central Asian 
fragments and held the opinion that the original text “was written in 
a language that had far more Prakritisms than either of the two 
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versions," and he went even so fat as to say that he was “inclined to 
believe that the original was written in a pure Prakrit dialect which 
was afterwards gradually put into Sanskrit", though he admitted that 
before the discovery of the Prakrit version it was rather risky to make 
such a statement. He further suggested on the basis of the 
use of the vocarive plural ‘kulaputrabo’ that “the original text was 
written, if not in pure Magadhi in a mixed Sanskrit which was based 


on that dialect” (MR., p. 161-2). 


In Stein collection there is a large fragment of a ms, of this text 
found at a spot about 8 miles north of Khadalik. It comprised 34 
folios written in Upright Gupta characters. A few leaves of this 
ms. were edited and published by L. dela Vallée Poussin in the 
JRAS 1911 (pp. 1069-77) containing the stanzas 1-41 of chapter XI 
ending with the words Saddbarmapundarike mabavaipulyasitraratnai 
stipadarsanaparivartto namaikadasamah samáptab. This shows that in 
this ms. the subsequent portion of chapter XI has been omitted or dealt 
with as a separate chapter. The Chinese translations of Dharmaraksa and 
Kumirajiva also agreed with this particular ms. of Central Asia on this 
point, and this was noticed by Kern in his edition of the text (vide 
p.256 n) In the Chinese translations, the omitted portion appears 
elsewhere as a new chapter called **Brahmacári-parivartta" in Dharma- 
raksa's version and as ‘‘Devadatta-parivartta” in Kumarajiva s version 
(vide JRAS 1927, p.273) Hence it is evident that in the division 
and arrangement of chapters there were some divergences in the early 
Central Asian mss. In regard to this chapter, it should be observed 
that the Gilgit ms. follows the Nepalese mss. i. e. it retains the latter 
portion of chapter XI and does not separate it as a new chapter as has 
` been done in Dharmaraksa’s and Kumarajiva's translations. 


In this Central Asian ms. appears also the whole of chapter XII 
closing with the words: Saddbarmapondarike mabavetulyasutraratne 
utsabaparivartto nama dvada$amab samaptab". 


The discrepancies in the wordings of the titles of the above 
mentioned two chapters deserve our attention, e.g. pundarike and 
pondarike, vaipulya and vetulya, ratne and ratnai. The question 
arises whether these differences were due to the carelessness of the scribe 
or an improvement in the Sanskritisation of the title of chapter XI. 
The latter reason appears to be more plausible. 
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In K. Otani’s collection of Central Asian Mss., there are 
56 fragments of three mss. of this text as has been ascertained by 
Mironov and all these are written in Upright Gupta script of the 
Indian varieties of the 5th century A.D. and contain portions of 
chapter XIX-XX. There are seven fragments written in Calligraphic 
Gupta script. All these have been studied by Mironov who has 
also examined the question of relationships of the various Central 
Asian and Nepalese mss. as also their Chinese versions (vide JRAS 


1927, pp. 252-279). His findings are as follows: 


(i Mss. written in Upright Gupta script belonging to the 
5th century A.C, are more archaic and. older than the 
mss, written in Calligraphic script which are attributed 
by Hoernle to the 7th century. | 

(ii) Mss. in Calligraphic script are much older than the 
Nepalese mss. and contain more prakritisms. 

(iit) There were. different sets of mss, in Central Asia and the 
language of the different sets is not exactly the same, 

(iv) There is a commonness in the mss. written in Upright. 
Gupta but all these mss. differ morphologically from the 
mss. written in Calligraphic style. 

(v) The mss. in Upright Gupta contain mote prakritisms than 
those in Calligraphic script and were written in a language 
nearer to the Prakrit in which the original was composed 
as suggested by Liiders. 

(vi) The process of Sanskritisation in Central Asia was different 
from that in Nepai. 

(vii) The mss. written in. Upright Gupta script belong to the 
Sth or 6th century A.C. This opinion is held by Hoernle 
also. The mss. written in the Calligraphic style belong to 


the 7th century. . 


Gilgit Manuscript 
The manuscript of this text discovered at Gilgit (Kashmir) 
written on handmade paper in Upright Gupta script is the largest find 
and covers almost three-fourths of the text. There were in this 
collection two mss. Some of the leaves of these two mss, passed into 
the hands of European scholars from the site and were published 
in the Journal Asiatique (January-March 1934) as also three leaves 
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by W. Baruch in 1938 under the title - “Beiträge zum 
Saddbarmapundariasiütra". The contents of the leaves published 
by Baruch are also found in the Kashmir collection, The number 
of leaves of the Gilgit ms. is about 150, many of which are damaged, 
and afew beyond recovery. These contain roughly the following 
chapters of the text : — 


Chap. I & II (about one third) 

i III (latter part) 

- IV & V (first part) ` 

T VI (last part) 

» VI (first part) 

M IX & X (Nil) = 

3; XI (latter part) NN 

» XII (whole) i 

» XII (beginning) 

» NIV & XV (large portions) 

» XVI & XVII (Nil) 

»  XVIILXXIII (large portions) 

»  XXV-XXVII (large portions) 
This ms, contains the concluding line giving the names of donors of 
the ms. | 

Baruch has made- an exhaustive study of the three leaves of 
this ms, along with their Chinese translations, from which a fair idea 
can be formed about the characteristics of the ms. He thinks that 
this ms, belongs to the sth or 6th century A. C. 

On a comparison of many leaves of this ms. with’ the present text 
it appears that it agrees with the old Nepalese mss, to a large extent, 
The readings of a few stanzas which are found in the mss. deciphered 
by L. de la Vallée Poussin and myself are reproduced below for 
giving an idea of the relation existing between the mss, The ms. of 
Baruch agrees with our Gilgit ms, in every respect. 

„La Vallée Poussin’s reading of our text, p.165 (vide JRAS., 
1911, p. 1071-2) is as follows: — I 
बहुकल्पकोटीपरिनित्रेतोपि q नाम अद्यापि शृणोति धर्मम्‌ । 
सहि तहि' गच्छति घर्महेतौः grew धर्म मयेवरूपम ॥ ` 
प्रणिधानम्‌ एतस्य विनायकस्य निषेवितम्‌ पूर्व्वं भवे आसि । 
परिनिश्वंतोषि [zg] adas iaa सब्बेद्शहिशासु ॥ 
1HQ., TUNE, 1953 I 


The Gilgit manuscript reads as follows: — टा 
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इभे च qar बहु आत्मभावां AERAN यथ गङ्गवालिकाः | 

ते धर्म ()तस्य कृतेन आगताम्‌ : परिनि्वत द्रष्टुम्‌ इमं विनायकम्‌ ॥ 
च्छोरित्वा gay खकलकानि तथ [श्रा]वका नरमरुणश्व aed |. 
इहागता सब्वि «ddl: यथा चिरम्‌ [ति] छ्य धर्मनेल्ी ॥ ` 
एतेष बु [द्धान] निषीदनार्थ बहुलोक्रवातून सहखकोटयः । 
संक्रामिता मे ततु सर्व्वेसत्वान ऋद्धिवलेन परिशोधिताश्च Ó 
एतादशी उत्‌सुकवा अयं मम कंथ प्रकाशो इम WD नेती । 

इमे च बुद्धा स्त्रित अप्रमेया gaqfa शोभन्ति यथैव पञ्चाः ॥ 
द्रुममूलकीटीय अनन्तकानि सिंहासनस्थेभिः विनायकेभिः । 
शोभन्ति दीप्यन्ति च निद्यकाल' हुताशनो वा यथ अन्धकारे ॥ 
गन्धो मनुज्ञो zag दिशा प्रवायते लोकहितान सान्तिके । 

येन इमे मूर्च्छित सब्वैसत्वा वातेन वायन्त च नित्यकालमू d 

an afea को ह्येत धर्मपर्याय धारयेत्‌ । | 

fad व्याहरतु वाचा लोकना [थान सम्मुखम्‌] ú - 

प [रि] [REA य॑ बुद्धः प्रभूतरतनो सुनि i 

सिहनादं ddaa [व्य]वसायं य कुर्व्वेति u 

अहं द्वितीयो बहवो [इमाश्च य] Hel T] आगत नायकानाम्‌ । 
व्यवसाय श्रोष्याम जिनात्मजानां य उतूसहे धर्ममिमं प्रकाशितुम्‌ ॥ 
अहं] च तेन भवि पूजित सदा प्रभूतरल्लश्च जिन स्वयम्भु? । 

यो गच्छति दिश विदिशाश्च fer श्रुणनाय aAa [यमे]वरूपम्‌ ॥ 
इमे च ये आगत लोकनायकाम्‌ विचिलिंताझोभति येरियं मही । 
तेषापि पूजा विपुला अनल्‌ [प]का कृता भवेतैःसूलप्रकाशनेन ॥ 
अहं च दृष्टो इह आसनस्मि भगवांश्च यो य स्थित स्तूपमद्धेथ । 

इमे च अन्ये बहुलोकनायकाः ये आगर्ता क्षेत्रसहल्लकोटिमि ॥ 


zum 
— 


(1) बहुकल्पकोटोपरिनित्रृतोपि सो नाम अद्यापि “रणोति धर्म्मम्‌ । 
तहिं तहिं गच्छति धर्महेतोः स[दु]लभो धर्म यमेवरूपः ॥ 


प्रणिधानमेतस्य विनायकस्य निषेवितं पूर्वमवे यदा (2)dia, 1 
परिनिद्रंतोपी इमु सर्वलोकं पर्थ्यण्यती सर्वदशाद्दशासु ॥ 

इमे च सर्वे मम आत्मभावाः GEGAAN यथ गङ्गबालिक्राः । 

ते धर्मकुझस्य तेन आगताः परिनित्रृतं च इमु द्रष्टु (3) नाथम्‌ ॥ 


च्छोरित्व क्षेत्राणि खकखकानि तथ श्रावकां नरमरुतांश्र qala । 
सद्धर्मसंरक्तणहेतु सवं कथं चिर तिप्ठिय धर्मेनेत्रीः ॥ 
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एतेष बुद्धान निषीदनार्थ' बहुलोकधातूनां (4) UARA: t 

` संक्रामिता ते तथ सर्वसत्वा ऋद्धीबलेनः परिशोधितं च ॥ 
एताइशी उतसुक्रता इयं मे कथ प्रकाशोदिय धर्मनेत्ती । 

. इमे च बुद्धा स्थित अप्रमेया द्रमाण मूले यथ पद्म (5)राशिः ॥ 
टृममूलकोटोय अनल्पिकायो सिंहासनस्थेहि विनायकेहि । 
शोमंति तिष्ठन्ति च निद्यकालं हुताशनेनेव यथान्धकारम्‌ ॥ 
गन्थो मनोज्ञो दशसु दिशासु sara लोकवि (6)नायकानाम्‌ r 
येनो इमे मूच्छिंत स्वेसत्वा वाते भ्रवान्ते इह नित्यकालभू u 
मम च परिनिईतस्य यो एते धर्मपर्यायु धा [र] येत्‌ । 
fan’ व्याहरतां वाच' लोकनाथा संसुखम्‌ ॥ 
परिनिश्व तो हि संबुद्धः प्रभू (7) avast gf: । 
सिंहनादं श्रृणेत्तस्य व्यवसायं करोति यः ॥ 
अहं द्वितीयो न बहवो इमे च ये कोटियो आगत नायकानाम्‌ । 
व्यवसायु शोष्याम जिनस्य gare य उतूसहे धर्ममिमं प्रका (8)शितुम ॥ 


अहं च तेन भवि पूजितो सदा प्रभूतरल्श्च जीनः स्वयंभूः À 

यो गच्छती दिशविदिशासु fa’ श्रुणनार्थ धर्ममिममेवरुपम्‌ ॥ 

इमे च ये आगत लोक[ना]था विचिलिता येरिह शो (9)मिते भूः । 
तेषांपि पूजा विपुला अनल्पका कृता भवेत्‌ सूतप्रक्राशनेन ॥ 


अहं च दृष्टो इहं शासनस्मि भगवांश्च योयं स्थित स्तूपमध्ये । 
` इमे च अन्ये बहुलोकनाथा ये आग(1)ता चेत्तसहस्रक्ोटिभिः u 

To complete the above account of Central Asian mss. we should 
refer also to the find of the fragment of an Uigur-Turkish ms. dis- 
covered by Zakov in Turfan. It contains chapter XXV of the text, 
which eulogises Bodhisattva Avalokite$vara. This text was edited and 
translated into German and published by W. Radoff in the Bibliotheca 
Buddhica Series in 1911. The chapter on Avalokite$vara was read 
widely and was regarded as a separate treatise, It was very likely 
meant for the lay Buddhists who were acquainted with the Uigur- 
Turkish dialect only. This also proves the great popularity of the 


treatise among the common people. 


The Chinese Versions 


Accoraing to Nanjio there were eight or nine translations of this 
text into Chinese, of which three only are available, the earliest (286 
A.C.) is of Dharmaraksa who was a Yueh-chi born in Kan-su pro- 
vince and was educated in the western region where he learnt as many 
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as thirty-six different languages end dialects; the next (400-2 A.C.) 
in point of time is of Kumirajiva, the famous Buddhist monk of 
Kucha, who was taken to China (383 A.C.) where he translated several 
Buddhist works into Chinese. The third translation. (601 A.C.) is of 
Jfanagupta and Dharmagupta who were Indians and whose translations 
follow the Nepalese mss. In the preface to the third translation, there 
are references to two originals of this text, one of which was the basis 
of Dharmaraksa’s translation written on palm-leaves and the other in 
the script of Kucha, which was the original used by Kumatajiva. 
The writer of the preface points out some differences between the two 
early Chinese versions in the contents of chapters V, VIII, X and 
XII and then remarks that both the versions omit the gāthās of 
the Samantamukbaparivarta and place the Dbaraniparivarta: after 
Samantamukhaparivarta. He added the very interesting remark that 
"the omission of the gathas in Kumarajiva's version of chaps. XII and 
XXV (XXIV in the Sanskrit text) had since been filled in by some 
wise men, whose example I wish to follow (Kern, Transl, Intro. xix, 
xxii) These gathas appear also in the Gilgit ms. and hence it 
is apparent that such additions of new compositions were not an 
uncommon: feature of the old Buddhist mss. 


Gilgit Mss. of the present text and the Samadbirajasütra 


On a comparison of the Gilgit ms. of the Samadhirajasiitra with 
its Nepalese mss. it is found that a large section of the prose portions 
does not appear in the Gilgit ms, (vide my Gilgit Manuscripts, Vol. II, 
parts i and i) while the gath portions are almost common. This 
shows that the original text, a major portion of which was in gathàs, 
was enlarged at a later date by substantial additions in prose. This, 
however, is not the case with the Saddharmapundarib:sittra, There isa 
close agreement in both prose and gatha portions between the Central 
Asian mss. of the 6th century and those of the Nepalese mss, ranging 
from the 11th to 18th century. Kern has also pointed out that the 
agreement is close between the earliest Nepalese mss. and the Petrowiski 
ms, and the same remark is equally applicable to the Gilgit ms, 


Probable date of the Original 


The finds of Central Asian mss, of this text place beyond doubt 
its existence and popularity in the 5th century A.C. Quotations from 
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this text ate found in Candrakirtti's commentary on the Madbyamika- 
harika and Santideva’s Siksasamuccaya of the 6th or 7th century A.C, 
The Chinese translation of Dharmaraksa which was slightly different 
from the present text was made in 286 A.C, Hence we may without 
any hesitation assign the 3rd century A.C. as its date of composition, 
if not earlier. ' : 

Liiders, Hoernle, Mironov, and other scholars are inclined to be- 
lieve that the versions used by Dharmarakga and Kumarajiva were 
derived from an original text which was written in a Prakric like 
Magadhi (see above p. 135 ), though Lüders was cautious enough to 
add that before the find of such a version, this conclusion of his should 
not be regarded as definite. This inference about the existence of a 
Prakrit original seems to be a little wide of the mark. 


Very recently (1953) Edgerton's monumental work entitled 
the “Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary" (abbreviated 
as BHS) has come out, throwing a flood of light on the growth and 
development of the language used in the Buddhist Sanskrit Texts. In 
the Introduction to this work, he has criticised Lüders, Hian-lin, 
Dschi and other scholars who have suggested an old eastern Prakrit 
as the original upon which the available versions of ne Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts are based. He says that the ^Prakrit underlying 
BHS was certainly not identical with any Middle Indic dialect other- 
wise known to us,” He was however unable to localise geographically 
the home of the Prakrit nor did he expect a “complete dialectic unity 
in a body of texts of quite. different dates” but still he thinks that 
there was an essential dialectic unity of the BHS Prakrit, I 

Edgerton s views are undoubtedly based on good grounds and 
exhaustive studies but we would like to know whether there is any 
necessity of making an assumption that the texts available at present 
must have been derived from an earlier original text. Is it not more 
plausible to hold that the mixed Prakrit-Sanskrit (which has been 
dubbed by Edgerton- with the unhappy expression Hybrid Sanskrit) 
was the accepted language of the Northern Buddhist writers and that 
the variations noticed in the manuscripts of different dates were due to 
changes made by the reciters and copyists in course of decades and 
centuries? So far we have not come across a single pure Prakrit text of 
the Mahayanists or even of the Sarvastivadins, except, of course, the 


fragmentary Prakrit Dharmapada, nor is there any reference 
y +L .1 r 
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to sucha text in any treatise. It is only in Tiranatha that we 
get a reference to the existence of a Prajfaparamita in Prakrit, Hence 
itis not safe to infer the existence of a Prakrit text merely on the 
_basis of a few textual differences or diferent forms of Sanskritisa- 
tion of Prakrit words borrowed from the phraseology of the Pali 
Pitaka. The irregular Sanskrit words and phrases found in the 
versions form a very small fraction, almost negligible, of the 
whole text composed in good Sanskrit with lengthy compounds, beau- 
tiful similes and bold imageries. The slight differences in the versions 
of the text are due to lack of accuracy in preserving and copying a text. 
The author of the preface to the Chinese translation of Jñanagupta and 
Dharmagupta clearly refers to the practice of learned authors or copyists 
to make additions whenever they desired. If this was done by a 
writer in an old text, how much more must have been done by way 
alterations of words or different juxtapositions of sentences, 
stanzas and chapters by the copyists and reciters of later days, 
Hence it is not at all strange that the identical text would 
appear to have two or more recensions, though in fact there was no deli- 
berate attempt at recasting the original form and language. Hence 
the surmise made by Lüders, Hoernle and others is not very convin- 
cing and we think that the original text was identical with the present 
minus the additions and alterations made by the copyists and reciters 
in course of centuries, during which long period the language also 
underwent appreciable changes. In view of this contention of ours, the 
probable date of the text is not very anterior to the 3rd century A.C. 
and, should be placed some time after the Mabavasta and the Lalita- 
vistara from the point of both Buddholegical conceptions and 
linguistic characteristics. Hence its original composition may be 
assigned to the 2nd or even 1st century A.C. 


Sanskritisation of Prakrit words 

Commenting on the linguistic characteristics of the Central Asian 
and the Nepalese mss., Lüders, Hoernle and Mironov have come to the 
conclusion that the earlier a ms., the more Prakritisms does it contain, 
eg. among the Central Asian mss., those written in Upright Gupta script 
in the sth or 6th century A.C, contain more Prakritisms than those 
written in Calligraphic script of the 7th century, They assert 
that all Central Asian mss. have more Prakritisms than the Nepalese 
mss. The same remark is applicable to the Gilgit mss. as well. 
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In North Indian Buddhist texts Hinayana or Mahayana he 
Prakrit vocabulary and ‘phraseology of the Pali Tripitaka or the 
unknown original Prakrit Tripitaka, if there was any, were freely 
used in a Sanskritised form; It seems that the use of Mixed 
Sanskrit in the Githis and Pure Senskrit in the prose portions was 
the rule in the first or second céntury A.C. or earlier when the 
Mahayana texts were being composed for the first time. In the 
gathas, emphasis was laid more on diction and melody than on gram- 
mat, provided the content was anyhow intelligible—a feature not 
uncommon in our vernacular treatises of the mediaeval period 


It should be borne in mind that the Sanskritisation of the Pali 
or the unknown Prakrit Tripitaka was started by the Sarvastivadins 
in the pre-Christian eras, and as a result, a complete Sanskrit Tripi- 
taka came into existence and it became popular in Northern India 
and in Central Asia and its neighbouring regions. It was asa 
protest against-the realism of the Sarvastivadins that the ideahsm or 
monism of the Mahayanists appeared and therewith the Mahayana texts’ 
like the Prajfaparamitas, Lankavatarasitra, Dasabbiimikasitra and the 
‘present text. These were the productions of those monks who had studied 
the Sarvastivada pitaka and were so well versed in the words and phraseo- 
logy.of the Tripitaka, that they used the same almost unconsciously 
in their Mahayana treatises, not to speak of retaining in many 
instances the Prakrit words and grammatical forms. This will be 
evident from the following few Pali passages appearing in Sanskrit 
in the textpublished by the Asiatic Society : — 


p.13: Sa dharmam deSayati sma. Adau kalyanam madhye 
kalyanam paryavasane kalyanam svartham suvyafijanam kevalam pari- 
pürnam paryavadátam brahmacaryam -samprakasayati sma. 

Digha, I, p. 62: So dhammam deseti àdikalyápam majjhe 
kalyánam pariyosana-kalyanam sattham savyafjanam kevala-paripunpam 
parisuddham brahmacariyam pakaseti. 


pp. 23,24: gambhiram- durdríam | duranubodham 

Vinaya, I, p. 4: gambhiro duddaso duranubodho. 

p.27:  vicikitsa-kathamkatham viditvà -cetasaiva cetah parivitar- 
kam-ajhaya, 

Digha, I, p. 148; Vinaya, I, p. 35 : vicikiccho kathamkatho cetasa 


cetoparivitakkam afifiaya, 
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pp. 37, 60:  bahujanahitàya bahujanasukhaya Jokanukampayai 
mahato janakayasyarthaya hitàya sukhaya devanam ca manusyanam ca 

Vinaya, I, p. 21 : bahujanahitaya bahujanasukbaya lokanukampaya 
atthaya 1110894 sukhaya devamanussanam. 

pp. 51, 105:  vidyácaranasampannah sugato lokavid anuttarah 
purusadamyasürathih $ástà devànim ca manusyanaü ca Buddho 
Bhagavan t i 

Digha, I, p. 49: vijjācaraņasampanno sugato lokavidu anuttaro 
purisadammasaratht satthā devamanussinam Buddho Bhagavā. . 

p. go: sa dharma ekaraso yaduta vimuktiraso virāgaraso nirodha- 
raso so Satvajfia-jhanaparyavasanah. 

Anguttara, IV, p. 203: ayam dhammavinayo ekaraso vimuttiraso 
११०००००००० €etam nibbidaya virigaya nircdhāya upasamaya... ००५ se.. 
nibbanaya samvattati. = 

p. 122: deSayatu dharmamasya lokasya samarakasya sabrahma- 
kasya saSramana-brahmanikayah prajayah sadevamanusasurayab. 

Vinaya, I, p. ir:  sadevake loke samarake  sabrahmake 
sassamanabrahmaniya pajaya sadevamanussaya 

p. 124: Sraddhayagaridanagirikam _pravrajitah.........pandita 
vyatta medhavinah kuśalā 

Samyutta, IV, p. 375:  saddhaya agaridanagarikam pabbajitd 
ses ses pandità viyatta medhavini bahussuta. 

p. 285:  kaccit te ksamaniyam kaccid yapaniyam 

Vinaya, I, p. 253: — kacci khamaniyám kacci yapaniyam. 

p. 303: dharmya kathaya samdarsayati samadapayati samutte- 
jayati sampraharsayati 

Digha, I, p. 42: dhammiya kathaya sandassesi samadapesi 
_ samuttejesi sampahamsesi. 

p. 285: alpābādhatīām alpatankatam  laghutthánatàm — yatram 
balam sukhasamsparSaviharatim, 

. Digha, I, p. 204:  appabadham appatankam laghutthanam balam 


phasuviharam. 


Examples of Prakritisms in the Central Asian Mss. 


In his preface to the'edition of this text, Prof. Kern gives a list of 
words collected from the Petrowiski ms. with their corresponding words 
in the Nepalese mss. Some of these ate: — 


avalokayimsu for avalokayamasa ^ pattyisyanti ‘for pratiyisyanti 
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avocuh for avocan 
asthasit » asthat 
karapayimsu » karayamasuh 
nisiditva " nisadya 


145 
parajinitva for parajayitva 

pariyapunigyanti ,, paryavapsyanti 
prandmayitva — ,, pranamya 


ghrayati . 3 Jighrati 


The following list is made out of Mironov’s readings of the frag- 


ments as given in this text: — 


(a) verbs: — 


, abhiramatha for abhiramadhvam 


9» 


IHQ., JUNE, 1953 


pariyápuneya for paryavapnuyat 


karimsu » karonti, karayanti bhasi 3 abbasanta, abhasata 

x3 ; bhane » pravadet 
i au } 5 abhuvam bhenti ,, bhavanti 

i manyatha „ manyadhvam 
asthäsi „ asthat labheyam u labhemahi 
tapyanta » tapyamanan evam vadeyat ,, etad avocat 
niskasayeya . ,, niskramayeyam samjáneyasi 5 sarpjfiatavyo 

| I (b) dropping of ‘t’: — I 
alapeya for. alapet bhaveya ‘for bhavet 
ksipe » .niksipet likhapaya — ,, likhapayet 
taraye » tarayet Sraveya » Sravayet 
dhareya », dharayet satkareya `,, satkuryat 
pasyeya » pasyet 
. (c) participles, gerunds etc: — 
grhya for grhnitvà | $runitva ‘for nišamya 
drstvana — ,, drstva $runanaya  ,, Sravanaya 
‘Scutvana — ,, Srunitva, upavista — ,, upavi$ya 
(d) cases : — 

asmebhi ‘for asmabhih tddhiye ‘for rddhya 
upayasebhir , upayasebhyah antikato — ,, antikat 
tebhi » tehi ` 
devehi » devaih caturnnam ) EC 
digabhi a ka parisanam, bs catasrnam parsadám 

: . pL catvart | 
purimebhi ,, pürvehi parisám j & 
vejayantebhi,, vaijayantibhir ; 
yanebhi » yanaih dattair bhiksave — ,, Shiksavas 

dinnebhi antariyasmi ,, antariye 
ratanebhi — ,, ratnehi lokadhatuya ,, lokadhatusu hi 
sahasrebhi sahasrai imasyam * imasmin 


7 
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(e) pronouns: — 


da for imu imasmi ‘for asya 

idam .» imam edréah १» Idrsah 
imena 3 anena  . tayam , tasyam 
imesám , esàm yusme » yüyam 


(f) gender irregularity: — - 
imani gathani for ima gatha 


(g) pure Prakrit words: — 


abhinham for abhiksanam dhità for duhità f 
^ uparima » ürdhva subherava ,, subhairava 

orasa » putrena viyuha » vyüha 

gilana » glana rodra ,, raudra 


du$celaka ,, kucailaka 


(h) dropping of consonantal endings: — 


attamana ‘for attamanaskah parisa for parisad 
tava » tavad ¿ 

(i) sandhis:— © 
atiriva for ativa tasyesa for tasyaiga - 


Besides the linguistic characteristics of the earlier mss. dealt with 
above, there are many irregularities in the language of the gathas, 
which may be generalised chus: — | 

(a) indiscriminate use of singular for plural, long for short 
and vice versa, in many cases, for exigencies of metre; 
(b) frequent use of ‘u’ as ending for nominative and accusa- 
tive cases as also in verbs, particles etc., e.g., ahu (=aham, 71, 211%, 
212), dharmu (185, 212), vaidyu (214), yadrsu (65), arjavu (187), 
imu paScimu (190), amukátu  nagaratu (58), śrutu (81), pasyigu 
(211, 213), viceru (218), h3vevu (118) : l 
(c) use of bhoti, bhesyati, bhesyáma is quite common ` 
I (d) 4/stha, conjugated thus:—adhisthahami (211), pra- 
| tisthahanti (93), vyutthahitva (192) f 
(e) formation of gerunds: kariyana (246), nigidiyana (185), 
७... Sruniyana (217), gatvána (99), gamiyana (110), ujjhiya (187), prapiya 
(262), vilokiya (294). vijaniya (91) 
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(£ locative by *i', eg., kali (190), loki (170), akasi (218), 
upiyi (190) | 

(g) genitives aré expressed thus: parsána (191), sutana (213), 
dharmina (214), ksetrána (217) 

(h) rules of Prakrit grammar in sandhis are often observed 
e.g. sütrimu (264), bhontimi (68), dharmenimu (94), kalpiman 
(113) — 

(i) past tenses formed by the affix *imsu' e.g. avacimsu (130) 
sravayimsu (13 r)—vide also previous list 

(j) use of Prakrit vocabulary: e.g. bhirave (99), tahim (103) 
avihethitah (113), marisa (116), ujjukam (91), kilasità (93, 186) 
dahara (191), bahiriye (249) 

(k) frequent use, as in Pali, of *o' for ava, as in anolino ( 183, 


233), oropayi (218), okireta (225), otaritva (85), onahati (91). 
N. Durr 


* The figures within brackets refer to pages of the text published by the 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta 


The Era of the BhaumarKaras of Orissa 


The chronology of the imperia! dynasty of the Bhauma-Karas of 
Orissa could not so long be settled owing to + ant of reliable data. A 
fairly satisfactory genealogical scheme for these rulers was, however, . 
suggested by Pandit B. Misra in his Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, 
Calcutta, 1934, p. 71. But a number of inscriptions of the family, 
since discovered, have now led to certain modifications of and additions 
to:Misra's scheme. The most important of these epigraphs are : (1) 
Taltali plate of Dharma-mahádevi, published in JHQ., vol. XXI 
September, 1945 pp. -213 f; (2) Terundia plate of Subhakara IH 
son of Sivakara II from Mohinidevi, dated year 100 (Ep. Ind., vol. - 
XXVIII, pp. 211 ff.) and (3) Baud plates of Prthvi-mahàdevi alias 
Tribhuvana-mahadevi II, wife of Subhakara IV (son of Sántikara II 
from Hira-mahadevi), dated year 158 (to be published in Ep. Ind.). 
We.quote below an upto date list of the Bhauma-Kara rulers of Orissa, 
both male and female, on the basis of inscriptions so far known to us. 
f 1. Paramopasaka Mabārāja Ksemankara, possibly also called 

Laksmikara, although the latter may have been an earlier 
ruler of the family as well. à 

2. Paramatatbagata Mabdaraja Sivakara | or, Unmattasithha or 
Bharasaha, son of No. 1; married Jayavali, daughter of the 
king of Radha. 

3. Paramasan gata Maharaja (or Mabarajadbiraja Paramesvara 
Paramabbattaraka = P.M.P.) Subhakara I, son of No. 2; 
married Madhavadevi; the reading of the date of his 
Neulpur plate (Ep. Ind., vol. XV, pp. 1-8) appears to be 
doubtful 

“4+ Paramasaugata P.IM.P. Sivakara IL, son of No. 3; married 
Mohinidevi of the Bhavana lineage; the reading of the 
date of his Chaurasi plate (JBORS., vol. XIV, pp 
292-306) appears to be doubtful. 

5. Santikara I or Gayada lor Lalitahara (°bhara) J, younger 
brother of No. 4; married Tribhuvana-mahadevi born in 
the Naga lineage; year 93 (Dhauli inscription; Ep. Ind 
vol. XIII, p.167) . 

6. - Paramasaugata P.M.P. Subhakara II, son of No. 4; married 
Ninnadevi; year roo (Terundia plate) 


10, 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16° 


17. 
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Paramasaugata P.M.P. Subhakara III or Simhaketu (° dhvaja) 
or Kusumahara (^ bhára) I, son of No. 5; year 103 (Hindol 
and Dharakota plates; Misra, op. cit., pp. 12-2 2) 
Paramavaisnavi P.M.P. Tribhuvana-mahadevi I or Sinda- 
gauri I or Gosvamini (Il), mother of No. 7 and daughter of 
Rajamalla of the southern country; the date of her Dhen- 
kanal plate (Misra, op. cit., pp. 23 ff.) may be year 120. 
Her name Sindagauri (i.e. Gauri of the Sindas) suggests 
that she was born in the family of the Sindas who origin- 
ally belonged to Karnataka and claimed Naga origin. 
Santikara II or Gayada II or Lonabhara (Lavana°) I, adopted 


son of No. 7; martied Hira-mahadevi, daughter of Sirhha- 


mana. 


Paramamabesvara P.M.P. Subbakara IV or Kusumahara 
("bhára) II, son of No. 9; married Prthvi-mahàdevi; the 
date of his Talcher plate (Misra, op. cit., pp. 32 ff) 
appears to be year 145. 


. Paramamahesvara P.M.P. Sivakara IH or Lalitahara (°bhara) 


II, younger brother ‘of No. ro; year 149 (Talcher plates; 
Mista, op. cit., pp. 40 ff.) when his feudatory Vinitatunga 
(of the Tunga dynasty of Yamagartta-mandala; cf. Bhan- 
darkar's List, No. 1747 and Nos. 1745-46) was also 


ruling. 


. Paramavaisnavi P.M.P. Prthvi-mahadevi or Tribhuvana- 


mahádevi II or Sindagauri II, wife of No. ro and. daughter 
of king Svabhavatunga of the lunar. dynasty of Kosala; 
year 158 (Baud plates, unpublished). She tried to pass 
herself as a shadow of No. 8. zn E SS 
Santikara II or Lavanabhara IL, son of No. व 1; married: 
Dharma-mahadevi. n | 
Subhakara V, younger brother of No. 13; married Gauri- 
mahädevī and Vakula-mahadevi. 

Gauri-mahadevr, wife of No. 14. 

Paramamabesvari P.M.P. Dandi-mabadevi, daughter of 
Nos, 14-15; years 180 and 187 (Ganjam, Banpur and 
other plates; cf. Misra op. cit., pp. 57 f., etc.). 
Vakula-mahadevi, wife of No. 14 and daughter of a Bhañja 


ruler. 
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18. Paramamaheivari P.M.P. Dharma-mahadevi, wife of No. 
13; there are no dates in her grants. 


It will be seen from the above analysis that the eighteen rulers 
reigned for about two centuries, that the beginning of the era used. by 
the Bhauma-Karas probably coincided with the first regnal year of the 
first king of the family and that the latest known ruler probably ended 
her reign not long after the year 200 of the era. The feudatory 
families using the same era must have originally owed complete 
allegiance to the Bhauma-Karas, but gradually became semi-independent 
with the growth of their power. In this connection we have to refer 
especially to the following inscriptions: (1) Dhenkanal plate (cf. 
Bhandarkar's List, No. 1756) of Jayasirhha of which the date may be 
year 128; (2) Jamdapir plate (ibid., No. 1487) of Ranabhanja of 
Khijinga-kotta of the year 288 which seems to be really 188; (3) 
Adipur plate (Ep.Ind., vol. XXV, p.157) of Narendrabhaiija and 
really 193; (4) Talmul plate (Bhandarkar’s List, No. 2043) of 
Dhruvananda of the year 293 (which is really 193 as is now clearly 
demonstrated by the recently discovered Daspalla Plate of Devananda 
H, dated 184), etc.’ Unfortunately there was so long no clue to 
determine with precision the date either of any of the Bhauma-Kara 
kings themselves or of their feudatories. 


While editing the two Ganjam plates of Dandi-mahadevi (Ep.Ind., 
vol. VI, pp. 137ff.), one of which bears the date in the year 180, Kiel- 
horn was inclined to assign the records on palaeographical grounds to 
about the thirteenth century A.D. But this theory has been completely 
negatived by the facts of Orissan history since known or realised. 
The imperial Ganga monarch Anantavarman Codagahga (1078-1147 
A.D.) conquered the Puri-Cuttack region about the beginning of the 
twelfth century and it is impossible to place the rule of the imperial 
Bhauma-Karas in the same region after that date. It is again certain 
now that Anantavarman Codagahga conquered the Puri-Cuttack 
region from the SomavarhSis and this fact proves that the Bhauma- 
Karas must have flourished before the Somavarh$i occupation of lower 


r Cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, p. 327, note 1, The confusion between the 
100 (ls) and 200 (i4) symbols is due to that between the medial signs of s 
and # in Orissan epigraphs (op. cit., p. 326). 
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Orissa. We shall have to revert to this point at a later stage; but it 
may be observed here that the Bhauma-Kara rule in the Puri-Cuttack 
region must be assigned to a date considerably earlier than 1100 A.D. 
Moreover the Bhauma-Karas throughout used numerical symbols 
instead of figures and this fact suggests that their rule did not survive 
long after 1000 A.D 


- When the Neulpur plate of Subhakara I was published in Ep.Ind., 
vol. XV, pp. 1 f£, Sylvain Lévi suggested that the same Bhauma- 
Kara king should be identified with the Buddhist (Mahayanist) king 
of Wu-ch’a (Odra- Orissa) in South India, who sent, according to 
Chinese sources, an autograph manuscript to the Chinese emperor in 
795 A.D. (ibid., p.363-64). The name of this Buddhist ruler of 
Orissa is given in Chinese translation as “the fortunate monarch who 
does what is pure, the lion”, which was believed to suggest an original 
Subbakarasimba (or ° kesarin). Numerous inscriptions of the Bhauma- 
Karas discovered since then, however, show beyond doubt that there 
was no such name in the family in question. Recently Dr. R.C. 
Majumdar was inclined to identify “the fortunate monarch who does 
what is pute, the lion", flourishing in Orissa in 795 A.D., with the 
Dhauma-Kara king Sivakara I Unmattasithha, father of the above 
Subhakara I (cf. Ancient India, Banaras, 1952, p. 410), This is 
partially e% “Because the word simba actually occurs in one of this 
king's names, although the name of Paramasaugata Subhakara HI 
surnamed Simbadbvaja has so far not been mentioned in this connec- 
tion. These identifications would place the two centuries of Bhauma- 
Kara rule roughly in the period 750-950 A.D. or 775-975 A.D. 
Bhandarkar in his List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, Appendix 
to Ep. Ind., vols. XIX-XXIII, suggests the identification of the Bhauma- 
Kara era with the Harsa era of 606 A.D. and this view was accepted 
by some scholars including the writer of these lines. According to this 
suggestion, the Bhauma-Karas flourished roughly in the period 606- 
806 A.D. It must, however, be admitted that the palaeography of the 
Bhauma-Kara records clearly suggests a date later than that implied by 
Bhandarkat’s theory.” Ihave recently come across evidence which 


2 Bhandarkar was conscious of this difficulty and that is why he read the 
symbol for 100 in the Bhauma-Kara records as 200, Pandit Misra accepts 
` Bhandarkar's identification of the eras but reads the symbol correctly. 
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throws some welcome light on the chronology of the Bhauma-Kara 
kings and shows that they flourished in an age even a little later than 
that suggested by Lévi and Majumdar. f 

In FHQ., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 225f., I have discussed the genea- 
logy and chronology of the Bhafija kings of Dhrtipura and Vafijulvaka, 
who apparently owed allegiance to the Bhauma-Karas. The records of 
these Bhafijas, so far published, bear dates in the regnal years of 
particular kings. But the date of at least one king, Ranabhafja. who 
was the great-grandfather of Vidyadharabhafija, could be determined 
on the strength of the fact that his father-in-law was the Kadamba 
chief Niyarnava or Niyárnama who was the grandfather of Dharrna- 
khedi, known from his records dated in the Saka year 917 (995 A.D.) 
and the Gañga year 520 (1016-18 A.D.)  Ranabhafja and his 
father-in-law thus appear to have flourished about the third quarter 
of the tenth century A.D. I have aiso shown how the successors of 
Ranabhafija, viz., his sons, Nettabhafija (or Nett’) Kalyanakalasa I and 
Digbhahja, and Digbhafija’s son Silabhafija Il and grandson Vidyadhara- 
bhafija, had all very short reigns so that a Bráhmana named Bhatta 
Stambhadeva is known to have served all the four kings, while a 
goldsmith named Durgadeva not only served all of them but also 
Nettabhahja Kalyanakalasa II, son .of Vidyadharabhafja. Considering 
the fact that the active period of the lives of Stambhadeva and Durga- 
deva probably covered about half a century, the reign of Nettabhaiija 
Kalyanakalasa II may be assigned to the first quarter of the eleventh 
century A.D. As regards the reign-period of Ranabhafja, I have 
also pointed out that he flourished earlier than, or was an earlier con- 
temporary of, the Somavarhsi monarch Mahasivagupta Yayati I (circa 
970-1000 A.D.) who conquered the Dhrtipura region and pushed 
these Bhafjas to the Vafijulvaka area. 

The recently discovered Daspalla plates of Satrubhafija is the 
only record of the Bhafijas of Vafijulvaka, which 5éars the date in an 
era. It is dated in'the year 198 of apparently the Bhauma-Kara era. 
This Satrubhafija was the son of Silàbhafija (who may not have ruled) 
and the great-grandson (possibly a mistake for ‘grandson’) of Vidya- 
dharabhafija. “King Satrubhafja ruling in the year 198 of the 
Bhauma-Kara era may be assigned roughly to the second quarter of the 
eleventh century A.D. 

In any case, the date of his inscription (written in numerical 
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figures instead of symbols) does not appear to be later than the middle 
of the eleventh century. In the first place, we know that certain 
dates in the ninth and tenth decades of the second century of the era 
in question are written with numerical symbols instead of figures and 
that the use of such symbols does not appear to have survived long 
after the end of the tenth century, Secondly, it will be clear from a 
study of my paper entitled “A Note on the Later Somavarhsis” 
(IHQ., vol. XXII, pp. 300-07) that lower Orissa comprising the 
major part of the dominions of the Bhauma-Karas, who ruled from 
Jajpur in the Cuttack District for about two centuries: (i.e. down to 
about the year 200 of their era, so that the date of Satrubhafija’s 
charter in the year 198 fell about the latest days of Bhauma-Kara 
rule), was included in the empire of the SomavarhSis during the rule 
of Candihara Yayati MahaSivagupta III (circa 1025-60 A.D.) and his 
son UddyotakeSarin Mahabhavagupta IV (circa 1060-80 A.D.). There 
seems little doubt now that the Bhauma-Karas were supplanted by the 
Somavarhsis about the second quarter of the eleventh century A.D. 
and that the epoch of their ero falls in the first half of the ninth 
centuty. 

The above conclusion is strikingly supported by another piece of 
evidence that has recently come to light. We have referred above to the 
‘two newly discovered Baud plates of Prthvi-mahadevi alias Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi Il, dated year 158. In both these records, the reigning 
queen is described in the following verses: 

SitarhSu-varhSa-nalina-Sri-vikas-aika-bhasvatall / 

 ràjfiah Svabhavatungasya Kosal-adhipateh .sutā/ /, 
sutayath Sri-YaSovrddher = yaSovrdhi-vidhayini /, 
Ssiman-Nreta-mahadevyath krta-janma-parigraha/ [, 
Srimat-K usumabharasya mahadevi mahardhika/ 

. prthvith Prehvi-mahadevi cira-kalam = apālayat/ f, 
sva-dhama- mahima-prápta-bhuvana-tritay-onnatih / 
ya jagatsu Tribhuvana-mahadev — iti visruta/ /. 

Now the above description shows that the Bhauma-Kara queen 
Prehvi-miahadevi alias Tribhuvana-mahadevi, who was on the throne 
in the year 158:of the Bhauma-Kara era, was the daughter of 
king Svabhivatuhga of the Somavatnsa of Kosala (South Kosala). 
Attention may be drawn to the mention of the same Somavathsi king 
in the following verse occurring ima grant of Mahasivagupta Yayati I 
IQ, JUNE, 1953 : 8 


' 
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who flourished in circa 970-1000 A.D. (JPASB., 1905, pp. 14-16; 

cf. "A Note on the Genealogy of the Somavarhsis’; IHQ., vol, 

XX, pp. 76-82). . 
So=bhiin=nrpah Soma-kul-abja-bhanuh 


NV 


Svabhavatuügo n:ja-paurugena / 
yah Kosala-palana-kaumud-indur = 
vijitya Caidyan = vitatana laksmim?/ / 

The above verse shows that, just as Mahabhavagupta I Jana- 
mejaya was also called Dharmakandarpa ([HQ., vol. XX. p. 
250), his son and successor Mahašivagupta Yayati Í enjoyed the 
additional name Svabhivatuhga, There is little doubt therefore 
that the Bhauma-Kara queen Prthvi-mahádevi alias Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi i| ruling in the year 158 of the Bbhauma-Kara era 
was the daughter of the Somavarhsi king MahaSivagupta Yayati 
I Svabhavatunga (circa 970-1000 A.D.) of South Kosala and flourished 
about the end of the tenth century A.D. Supposing that the queen 
was ruling contemporaneously with her father, the beginning of the 
.Bhauma-Kara era may be assigned to the period circa 812-42 A.D, 
that is to say, roughly in the first half of the ninth century A.D. 

There is a verse in the unpublished Baud plates of Prthvi- 
mahadevi, which says that she ascended the Bhauma-Kata throne as 
a result of the death of both her husband and the latter's younger 
brother without leaving any heir. The later records of the family, 
however, show that two sons of her husband's brother actually became 
kings apparently ata later date. It is thus clear that queen Prthvi- 
mahadevi ignored the claims of the sons of her husband's brother and 
this may have led to a struggle between herself and her husband's 
relations who ultimately deprived her of the throne. There is some 
evidence to suggest that Prthvi-mahadevi succeeded in occupying the 
Bhauma-Kara throne with the active help of her father, Mahasiva- 
gupta Yayati I, whose success against the Bhauma-Karas’ feudatories ut 
Dhrtipura has already been referred to above. The early Somavarhsis 
claimed to have been rulers of Kosala and are known to have held 

. sway, over the Patna-Soneput region in the upper valley of the 


3 I have recently examined the original record. The published transcript 
of the inscription is full of errors. See my article on it recently contributed to 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
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Mahánadi (cf. the identifications of the places mentioned in the 
Somavarh$i charters as proposed by Mista in his Dynasties of Medieval 
Orissa, Calcutta, pp. 66 f£), It is, however, interesting to note that 
only one copper plate charter of the early Somavarhsis is known to 
record the grant of a village in Daksina-Tosala (the Cuttack-Puri-Ganjam 
region) which formed an integral part of the Bhauma-Kara dominions, 
Curiously enough this record belongs to Mahasivagupta Yayati I and 
is dated in his ninth regnal year (Ep. lnd., vol. II, pp. 351-55). 
The village granted by this charter was Candagrama in Marada- 
visaya, the names being identified respectively with those of modern 
Chandgan about 32 miles to the south-east of Cuttack and Marada- 
Hariharpur in the Cuttack District. We are inclined to believe that 
the grant of a village in lower Orissa by Mahisivagupta Yayati Tis 
not entirely unconnected with his daughter's accession to the Bhauma- 
Kara throne. It seems that the grant was made about the time 
when the Kosalan forces defeated the Bhaume-Kara antagonists of 
Prthvi-mahadevi and raised her to the throne, In that case, the ninth 
regnal year of Mahafivagupta Yayati I may not be far removed from 
the year 158 of the Bhauma-Kara era, when queen Prthvi-mahádevi 
issued her charters. As the ninth regnal year of the Somavamá$t king 
may be roughly assigned to 978 A. D., the Bhauma-Kara era seems to 
have started from a date near about 820 A.D., that is co say, about 
the middle of the first half of the ninth century A.D. 

The recently discovered Daspalla plates give the following details 
of the date: Year 198 (of the Bhauma-Kara era), Visuva-sañkranti, 
Sunday, Paficami, MrgaSiro-naksatra. Swamikannu Pillai’s Indian 
Epbemeris, vol. Ill, p. 6o, suggests that this date corresponds to 
March 23, 1029 A.D. In that case, the Bhauma-Kara era started 
from 1031 A.D. Since the above combination is rather rare and 
would suit very few dates in a century, the Daspalla plates may be 
regarded as having offered the most valuable clue in determining the 
initial year of the era in question. 


D. C. SIRCAR 


The Later Imperial Guptas 

It is: now generally believed that Skanda Gupta, whose last 
known date is 467 A.D., was succeeded by his half-brother Puru 
Gupta'.:. The order of succession after Puru Gupta is somewhat 
confusing. Before the discovery of the Nalanda seals of Budha Gupta 
and Visnu Gupta’; scholars generally depended on the Chinese 
accounts and the Bhitari seal for determining this order’, but now 
the evidences of the epigraphs are more taken into account, and the 
Chinese sources are rejected as unworthy of credence. In this paper, 
I have tried to re-examine both the soutces?, 

In the Life.and the Si-yu-ki, we have got an account of the patrons 
of the Nalanda Vihara, The patrons are as follows:—Sakraditya, 
Buddha Gupta raja, Tathagata raja, Baladitya and Vajra. I requested 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi of the University of Santiniketan to look into the 
original Chinese texts, and in a letter he kindly supplied me with 
the following notes: —'*| have looked into the original Chinese: 
passages of the Si-yu-ki of Hiuen Tsang and the Life. Of the five 
kings mentioned Buddha Gupta and Vajra are clearly stated to be the 
sons of Sakraditya and Baladitya respectively. But Tathagata Gupta 
and Baladitya are not described as ‘sons’ but simply as ‘descendants’ 
or ‘successors’, In regard to Tathagata Gupta it is said that the 
vigorously continued the traditions of former kings’. This portion is 
probably omitted by Beal. There is another account in the She-kia- 
fang-che written by Tao-si-yan, a disciple of Hiuen Tsang, better: 
known than Hui-li, who wrote the Life. The She-kia-fang-che has 
not been translated into English, but I am giving below my translation. 


t This was first suggested .by Pannalal, Hindusthan Review, 1918, Jan; 
]BORS., 1918, 412- 


2 MASI., 64, 66; Ep. Ind., XXVI, 235; IHQ., XIX, 119 
3 PHAI., 494-505. 
-4 NHIP. VI, 5845, 


The Chinese account has been rejected for it makes Budha Gupta a son 
of Sakraditya, i.e. Kumara Gupta I, while the Nalanda seal shows that he was 
the son of Puru Gupta, JHQ., XIX, 123-4: but see infra. 


6 Ihave used the AMMK as a corroborative source only, 
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You will see that there is no mention of the relationship between the 
various kings. 

'[n earlier and later times five kings joined together and built 
it. . The first was Sakraditya......he started building this 
monastery. The second king was Buddha Gupta......the 
third was Tathagata Gupta,,,,,,the fourth was Baladicya... 
the Fleas Valla 

The author of the She-kia-fang-che had taken it down as he had 
heard it from Hiuen Tsang. So also Hui-li. The Si-yu-ki was not 
probably all written by Hiuen Tsang, but compiled by some of his 
assistants from his” notes. Under these circumstances, it may be 
presumed that Hiuen Tsang simply meant ‘successor’ or ‘descendant’ 
and nothing more. The She-kia-fang-che would support such an 
interpretation” 

From the above note it is clear that the Chinese account of the: 
Gupta kings only speaks of the donors of the Nalanda Vihara, and 
obviously those members of the dynasty who made no contributions 
have been left out. So we can only take the list as showing che rela- 
tive position of the donors as coming one after another, and cannot 
draw any inference regarding relationship among them. 

The Bhitari and the Nalanda seals, on the other hand, present us 
with the following genealogy of the Later Imperial Gupta kings: — 

ç | Puru Gupta 


| 
| 
Budha Gupta Narasimha Gupta 


Kumara Gupta 


| 
Visnu Gupta 


In the epigraphic records, we have references to three more Gupta 
rulers—(a) Kumara Gupta of the “Sarnath inscription of the year 
154; (b) Vainya Gupta of the Gunaighar inscription of the year 
188, and of che Nalanda seal; (c) Bhanu Gupta of the Eran Stone 
Pillar inscription of the yeat 191, - 

According to some scholars, Kumara Gupta II of the Sarnath record 
is identical with Kumara Gupta, son of Narasimha Gupta,’ and thus 


7 This was first suggested by Pannalal. 
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Puru Gupta, Narasimha Gupta and Kumara Gupta II are represented as 
ruling one after another between c. 467 A.D., the last known date 
of Skanda Gupta, and c. 476 A.D., the initial year of Budha Gupta. 
The main difficulty in accepting the view is that, first, we have to 
accommodate three kings within a comparatively short period of nine 
` years; and secondly, Narasimha Gupta is the only Imperial Gupta 
king who takes the title of Baladitya, while from Yuan Chwang’s 
account it is clear that ‘Baladitya defeated Mihirakula’, the Huna 
tyrant, who ruled in the first quarter of the sixth century A.D. IE 
we ‘place Narasimha Gupta before c. 473 A.D., then we have to find 
out another Baladitya, different from Narasimha Gupta, to be a con- 
temporary of Mihirakula. But the existence of a second Baladitya 
among) the Imperial Guptas ruling in the first quarter of the sixth 
century is not known from any source. Thus the only alternative 
left to us is to place Narasimha Gupta, his son Kumara Gupta, 
and the latter's son Visnu Gupta, after Budha Gupta whose last 
known date is 495-6 A.D. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it may be stated then that 
Puru Gupta and Kumara Gupta II of the Sarnath record ruled succes- 
sively from 467 A.D. to c. 476 A.D. and then followed the reign of 
Budha Gupta for twenty years, c. 476 A.D.— 495/6 A.D. 

According to the Chinese sources, Tathagata raja ruled after 
Budha Gupta but before Baladitya i.e., Narasimha Gupta. The epigra- 
phic records, on the other hand, show that one Vainya Gupta was 
ruling in c. 507 A.D. and Bhanu Gupta in c. 510 A.D. Again, 
while Vainya Gupta’s record has. been found only in the ‘‘eastern’ 
part of India, the record of Bhanu Gupta comes only from the 
"western". This seems to show that at the beginning of the sixth 


8 N.N. Das Gupta thinks that “although the name of Budha Gupta first 
occurs in a Sarnath inscription of G.E. 157 (— A.D. 476) we must note that 
he is styled simply as maharaja therein, and if it has any, significance, he has 
to be regarded only as a governor of the Sarnath region at that time. This 
will reduce the duration of Budha Gupta’s reign by a few years which may. 
conveniently be allotted to the reigns of his immediate predecessors" (B. C. Law 
Vol. I, 621). But uufortunately we cannot agree with this view, for, in the 
first place, Budha Gupta is not given the title of maharaja in the Sarnath 
record of G.E. 157, and, secondly, the expression “Prtbivim Budba Gupte 
prasésati’, occurring in that record is conclusive on the status of the ruler. 
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century there was a partition of the Gupta empire—(a) Vainya Gupta 
ruling over the eastern part, (b) Tathagata raja over the central part, 
and (c) Bhanu Gupta over the western part. 


(a) The fact that Vainya Gupta’s inscription has been found only 
at Gunaighar, in the district of Comilla which has produced no other 
Gupta record, seems to prove that he was a king of the Vañga-Samatata 
region’, There is, however, no evidence of Gupta rule in this tract 
after Vainya Gupta, while the epigraphic records show that imme. 
diately after his reign a new dynasty came to power and continued 


its rule till c. 570 A.D”. 


(b) According to the Chinese sources Tathagata raja ruled after 
Budha Gupta, and as he is associated with the monastery of Nalanda, 
he seems to have ruled over the central part of the empire. There 
thus may be some truth in the statement of the AMMK that after 
the death of Budha, two kings in the Gupta line were crowned, one 
in Magadha and another in Gauda. The view that Tathagata raja 
is identical with Vainya Gupta cannot be accepted, for in the records, 
the latter never adopts the biruda of Tathagata. 


Baladitya raja (Narasimha Gupta), who ruled after Tathagata raja, 
is expressly called ‘the king of Magadha’ in the Chinese records. 
Baladitya’s successor Vajra is said to have been killed by a king of 
Mid-India. This king of Mid-India can be no other than YaSodhar- 
man who in his Mandasor inscription of 532 A.D. claims victory over 
the kings of the east and the north (v. 7), and in another Mandasor 
record claims to have conquered the lands as far as the Lauhitya. 

Thus between c. 495-6 A.D., the last ‘known date of Budha 
Gupta, and c. 532 A.D. there ruled in the central part of the Gupta 
empire, Tathagata Gupta, Baladitya, Narasimha Gupta and Vajra. The 
question now arises—whether we should place Kumara Gapta III, 


9 Dr. R. C. Majumdar points out that in the fragmentary seal of Vainya 
Gupta there is some remnant of the matra “U” at the place of his father’s 
name, a fact which shows that the name- of Vainya Gupta's father was 
“Ukaranta” and he restores it as Puru Gupta (JHQ., XXIV, 67). If we follow 
this view, then Puru Gupta’s descendants partitioned among themselves the 
central and the eastern part of the empire. Bhinu Gupta’s relationship with 
the line of Puru Gupta is not known, : 


10 - History of Bengal, I, 51-4, 
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the son of Narasimha Gupta Baladitya, and Kumara’ Gupta's son Visnu 
within this period ? i 
Baladitya is said to have defeated the Huna king Mihirakula, the 
son of Toramana. We‘have got an inscription of. Toramana from Eran 
dated. in’ the first year of his reign and another of Mibirakula from 
Gwalior dared in the fifteenth regnal year. Now, from Eran we have 
got the.inscription of Bhanu Gupta dated 510 A.D. .Thus Toramina 
must: have conquered Eran. in or after 510 A.D. i.e., the first year 
of Toramana =510 A.D. or 510 A.D.+x. The Records, on the 
other hand, inform us that Mihirakula was defeated by. Baladitya, and 
after this defeat he took refuge in Kashmir. This shows that Baladitya . 
defeated Mihirakula some time after 525. A.D. . Baladitya possibly — 
died a little after this victory, and was succeeded by Vajra who was 
killed evidently. before 532 A.D. Thus we have hardly any room for 
the rule of Baladitya’s son Kumara Gupta III before 532 A.D: 
__ K the above view be accepted, then the Damodarpur inscription 
of 543-4 A.D. should be ascribed to either Kumara Gupta. II or to 
his son Visnu Gupta, and not to any early kings of the Later Gupta 
dynasty". It may be pointed out here that in the Aphsad 
inscription, which discloses the early history of the dynasty, no king 
before Adityasena, who ruled in the latter part of the 7th century 
A.D., is given any imperial distinction. On the other hand, titles 
like $i, deva, ksitisa-cudamani etc. given to these monarchs show that 
they had no imperial pretensions. In the Damodarpur record, on the , 
other hand, the king whose name is unfortunately missing, is describ- 
ed as Paramadaivata-Paramabhattaraka-maharajadhiraja, 
It is: difficult to determine how long the rule of Kumara Gupta 
. III, to whom should be ascribed the famous Bhitari seal, and of his 
son "Visnu Gupta, identified with Candraditya of the coins, continued 
` The assumption of the title of *mahàrajadhiraja' by the Maukhari king 
ISinavarman who extended his arms as far as the land of Gauda, as stated 
in the Harapa inscription of 554 A.D., and the absence of any Gupta 
record from North-India, appear to prove that the eule of the Imperial 
„Guptas in the “central” part came to an end before 554 A.D.!* 


1: This`tecord is generally ascribed to ‘one of the early members of the 
Later Gupta dynasty. Sen, Some Hist. Aspects. Ins. Bengal, 239-40. 

12 Ifa tradition recorded by Jinasetia is to be believed the Gupta. power 
collapsed in A.D. 551. PHAI, 627. 
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(c) In the “western” part chere is no definite proof of Gupta rule 
after 510 A.D. i.e, after the time of Bhanu Gupta. The Betul - 
(518 A.D.) and the Khoh (529 A.D.) plates of the Parivrajaka 
. M. Samkhoba refer to “the etijoyinent of the ‘sovereignty of the Gupta 
kings", but mention no ‘name of the Gupta monarch. These 
refererices cannot prove that the:Guptas were still “enjoying their ‘sway 
over these regions. The'non-mention of the .name.of the-Gupta king 
is significant, specially when we find ‘that the Khoh inscription of 
Samarnatha of 513 A.D. is silent regarding the: Guptas. 
A parallel case is found in the records of the: Maitrakas of Valabhi, 
The phrase *Paramabhattaraka-pádánudhyata" occurs in the inscrip- 
tions o£ Dhruvasena I, who. ruled at least upto .545 A.D. .Such 
instances remind us of the history of the Later Mughals. The old 
emperor Shah Alam was confined to Delhi, the Mughal empire. was 
torn to pieces, and independent lords were ruling in different. tracts. 
But they al! awed nominal allegiance to the old emperor, and some 
even issu „oins in his name. In case of the Guptas, it may be said 
` that ref ences to them by the . Parivtājaka and the Maitraka kings 
` show enat they were still maintaining a precarious existence in some 
corner of the Aryavarta. 

i SUDHAKAR CHATTOPADHYAYA 


13 Select Inscriptions, 1, 370. | 
IHQ., JUNE, 1953 9 


The Pratimokga-Sutra 


The present text is based on the manuscript discovered at Gilgit 
in Kashmir’. | p 
Of the five parts constituting the Vinayapitaka the Pratimoksa 
Sūtra is the nucleus around which the other parts have grown. Ic 
deals with the ecclesiastical offences.requiring confession and expiation, 
In other words, it contains a set of rules to be observed by the 
members of the order in their daily lives. There are two codes—one 
for the monks (bhiksus) called the Bbibsuprátimoksa Sūtra, and the 
other for the nuns (bhiksunis) known as the Bhiksanipratimoksa Sūtra. 
-"The former consists of eight sections, viz.,: parajika, samghava$esá 
(sar gbadisesa), aniyatà, naibsargibápayantiba (nissaggiya pacittiya), 
payantika (pácittiya), pratidesaniya (patidesaniya), Saiksya (sekbiya) 
' and. adbikaranasamatha (adbikarnasamatba), containing 227 offences, 
while the latter only seven’ sections comprising 311—there being no 
section corresponding to the anijata section of the Bhiksupratimoksa 
Sitra. The offences have been grouped together according to their 
gravity, ie. from the graver to the lighter. Thus the text opens 
with the parajika—the most serious offence entailing expulsion from 
the order and closes with the pratidesaniya (patidesaniya)—the lightest 
one, the breach of which entails formal confession only. The 
Pratimoksa rules, it may be remembered, were recited every fortnight 
in the posadha (uposatha) ceremony requiring all members of the 
order to confess their sins of omission and commission, committed, 
if any, during the preceding fortnight—the reason being to make 
the offender as well as the assembly pure. The Pratimoksa Sūtra 
has several versions, It is preserved in Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan and 
"Chinese—the last two being translations from Sanskrit. 
‘The present’ text, edited for the first time, is in Sanskrit. 
“Tt belongs to the Milasarvastivada school which made its appearance 
in the early centuries of the Christian era in Kashmir and neigh- 
bouring regions, extending thence to Central Asia, Tibet and China. 
It had a canon of its own in Sanskrit—although a complete copy 
1 Five volumes, entitled Gilgit Manuscripts, on Vinaya, edited by Dr. N. 


Dutt, have already appeared in print, creating a stir in the world of Buddhist 
scholarship. They, however, covet only a portion of the whole collection. 
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x 
of it is still a desideratum”. Some of them exist in fragments of 


manuscripts and others lost - beyond recovery’, It is a matter for 
gratification that the manuscripts discovered at Gilgit cover a 
portion of the Vinayapitaka.and the present text of the Pratimoksa _ 
Sätra, as already observed, belongs to this collection, They were 
written on birchbark in Gupta characters of the 5th or 6th century 
A.D. There is, therefore, no reasonable rooin for doubt that our 
text belonged to that period. It was translated into Tibetan in 
the gth century A.D., and appears in the fifth volume, Ca, of 
the Bkab-begyur,: Hdal-ba, covering 30 folios only, The text 
krfown as the So-sur-thar-pa in Tibetan has been edited and translated 
into English by MM. S. C. Vidyabhusana?. There are no less than 
seven commentaries of this text extant in Tibetan. The number of 
commentaries proves its importance. From Nanjio® we learn that 
‘the Pratimoksa Sūtra was also translated into Chinese by Ltsing (710 
A.D.) who was interested in the Milasarvastivada school I 

There is another Sanskrit text of the Pratimoksa Sñtra edited by 
L. Finot? on the basis of the manuscript fragments discovered in 
Central Asia by Pelliot, It belongs to the Sarvastivida school. It 
has a fair affinity with our Pratimoksa Sūtra and the Pali Patimokkha 
‘Satta. But there are divergences in the wording, arrangement 
and number of rules’, For instance, we read अवदलविपंरिणतेन 
for उदीणंबिपरिणतेन ( Samghavasesa No. 2) and ` आज्ञाविहेठंनात्‌ for 
अन्यवादविहेदनातू. ( Patayantika or Payantika No. 13) of the 
Sarvastivadin version, Nos. 26, 27 and 28 of the naibsargika patayanti- 
ha (naibsargika payantika) rules of the Sarvastivadin version correspond 
to those of 28, 26 and 27 respectively of the Milasarvastivadin 
version—the numbers of each of the two versions answer to 24, 28 
. and 29 respectively of the nissaggiya pacittiya (Skt. naibsargika 
Dpayantika) rules of ‘the Pali Patimekkba. Nos. 7, 8 and 27 of the 


2 Winternitz—4 History of Indian literature, vol. II, p. 231ff. 
3 Hoernle—Manuscript Remains of Buddhist literature found in Eastern 


Turk estan, 
4 Gilgit Manuscripts, vol. I, preface, and vol. HI, pt. II, Introduction, 


5 Published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
76 Nanjio's Catalogue, No. 1110, 
7 Journal Asiatique, Novembre-Décembre, 1913. It is to be noted that 
the text is incomplete 
8 For details Skt, Pratimoksa Sūtra and the Pali Patimokkba Sutta, 
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patayantika (payantika) rules of the Sarvastivadin agree with those of. 
8, 7 and 24 respectively of the. Mülasatvastivádin—they are 8, 9: and. 
` 25 respectively of ‘the Pali Patimokkba. - The. Pratimoksa Sätra of 
the Sarvastivada school gives the number of: patayantika or payantika- 
rules as go and’ the Saiksya. rules as 113.as. against go and 108 
respectively of the Malasarvastivada school, and. the Pali Patimokkba 
has 92 pacittiya rules (Skt, patayantika or payantika rules) and 75. 
sekhiyā rules (Skt, saikşyā tules) only—the: total number being: 
| 263 in the Sarvástivadin version; 258 in the Mülasarvástivádin version 
and.227 in the Pali. Both the versions contain at the beginning and at 
the end verses, but they ate wanting in Pali. Thus the Sarvastivadin 
and. the Milasarvastivadin texts have slight and negligible differences. 
‘Traditions differ ‘as to the relationship? between the versions of 
the Sarvástivada and the Miilasarvastivida school.. All these traditions. 
have’ of course’ tried to establish the great. antiquity. of the 
Mülasarvástivadins, though, in fact, this sect came into existence. 
dt # later date dnd claimed that it‘presetved the original tenets (mila) 
of the Saryastivada school | 
Our manuscript’ is. well-written. though there are a few mistakes 
of the scribe with lacunae here and there. .These lacunae have ¿been 
supplied from the Tibetan text which ig an infallible. guide in this 
respect. The passages reconstructed have been put within brackets, 
Words not joined. together: according to the rules of. sandhi in the 
manuscript have been retained inthe. present edition. In reconstructing 
the missing portions of the manuscript Finot's edition of the Pratimeksa 
Sätra has been of much help to me. In several instances words and’ 
sentences with slight modifications, have been quoted verbatim in our 
edition; No. 82 of the payantika rules of our text is a verbatim 
quotation from. the Divydvadana (p. 543). The Mabavyutpatti (ed. 
Sakkaki) has also been consulted in the preparation of this edition. 
Incidentally it. may be observed. that che fragments of the 
manuscripts of the Bhiksunipratimoksa Sätra of the Sarvastivada school 
found at Turfan have been edited by E. Waldschmidt!?. Ie exists 
in Tibetan and Chinese translations 


9 Winternitz—A History"of Indian literature, Vol.ll, p. 231, fn. 2. The 
History of Baddbism in India and. Tibet, Eng. Tran.. from Tibetan; pt. II 
by E. Obermiller, pp. 99-100 

ro E.. Waldschmidt--Brucbstücke-des Bbibsunipratimoksa der Sarvastivadins. 
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rr Cf. 
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नमः सर्वेज्ञाय ॥- 


प्रणम्य q` जगति प्रधानं 
दुःखाळयोत्तीर्णमनन्तपारम्‌ | 
सवेक्षणिक्षापद [रलकोरा] '- 
मुदूधाटयाम्यार्यगणस्य मध्ये ॥१॥ ` 
लैलोक्यचिख्यातयशः्पताकं 
सद्ध्सनादोदितसिंहनादम्‌ | 
खैङ्कषा'सादितरलकोरां 
ब्रह्माण्डचूडा मणिशृष्टपादम्‌ ॥२॥ 
कृत्त्रस्यागाधपारस्य dinem विनयोदधेः | 
प्रतिष्टठाह्ृदयं “सारं प्रातिमोक्षोऽयमुच्यते ॥३॥ 
एष सद्धर्मराजस्य सद्धमालेख्यसंग्रहः | 
एष भिक्षुःबंणिगग्रामः झिक्षापण्य-महापणः ॥४॥ 
एष दो [:] शील्य दुष्टानां चिषविष्कम्भणोऽगदः ।- 
एष यौवन'विश्रान्त- [कुमारद्विपदाङ्कुः] ' ॥५॥ 
एब सागरगम्मीरसंखारोत्तरणछुवः | 
पष gaad मार्गों नृपतेरत्र [नायकः] ॥६॥ 
पष मोक्षपुरारोहे' मुळसोपानवत्‌ स्थितः | 


_ far मयि युष्माकमेष. शास्तेत्यभिष्टुतः'' on 


बुद्ध... ; Tib. dkon mchog-snod. 
thams-cad-mkhyen-pa = qaşa । 
बोधस्य , Tib. Sans-rgyas. 
0प्यादय ; Tib. shin. 


. दोशील्य। 


daa ; Tib. lan-tso. I 

rkañ-gñis-gzhon-nuhi-Icags-kyu-yin. - 

hdren-pa. 

रूपो ; Tib. hjug-pahi. 

०ब्रजितः ; Tib. tham-skas-gzhi-dat-hdra-bar-gnas. 
Maháparinibbina Sutta, chapt, VL r. This verse is followed 


immediately by three other verses in the Sanskrit original. The first two agtee 
partly with the Tibetan, while the third is quite wanting in it, and as such 
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प्रातिमोक्षस्य staat दुलेभ कल्पकोटिभिः | 
ग्रहणं धारण' चैव प्रतिपत्तिः खुदुलभा ॥८॥ 
बुद्धानां gagana: सुखा धर्मस्य धीषणा | 
-खुखा संघस्य सामग्री श्रमणानां तपः खुखम! ॥०॥ 
सुखं द्शनमार्याणां संवासो5पि* सता ga: | 
अद्शनेन बालानां नित्यमेव सुखं भवेत्‌ः ॥१०॥ 
सुखं दष्टाः शीळवन्तः* सुखं दृष्टा बहुश्रुताः | 
[अददन्तश्च] ° सुखं दृष्टा विप्रसुक्तपुनभवाः ॥११॥ 
Bar नदी सुखं तीथे” सुखं घर्मजितो जनः। 
ga प्रश्नाप्रतीलम्भो ह्ास्मिमानक्षयः' सुखम्‌ ॥१२॥ 
सुखो हि वासः कृतनिश्चयानां 
जितेन्द्रियाणां च बहुश्रुतानाम्‌। 
शान्तेष्वरण्येषुः जरां गतानां 
वनेषु निर्वापितयोवनानाम्‌॥१३॥ 
निर्यतमायुष्मन्तो ग्रोष्माणां यावत्‌ तावदवरिष्टम्‌। अतिक्रामति 
` आयुः [आगांतं' ज[रामर|णम्‌''। प्रलङष्यते शास्तुः: शासनम्‌। अप्र- 


they are omitted in the body of the text, We, however, reproduce the verses, 
as in the original, in the footnote bere ; — 

. E E 

() खयं + + *« e = MA चेव यत्रतः । 


निहृतात्तः समन्तः , A ; i -l 
i) « <+ s.  न्भ्यलदीक्षितेः । 
प्रातिमोक्तः सदा रक्षो भिक्षुभिनिमुमुक्षुमिः ॥ 
(1) जित प्रतृत्तेप्यहिताय ` x 
कृतोपक्कारेप्यपकतुमीहते . . . .॥ 


For Tibetan So-sor-thar-pa, ed, Satish Chandra Vidyabhusana, pp. 45 and 46, 


verses 7 and 11. 
1 Cf, Dhammapada, Buddhavagga, v. 16. 


Ms. श्वादोऽपि ; Tib. hgrogs-pa, 

Cf. Dbammapada, Sukhavagga, v. 10 

Ms. »प्रिलभन्तः ; Tib. tshul-khrims-ldan-pa. 

Tib. dgra-bcom-pa-dag. 

Ms. gadt सूयतीर्थः ; Tib. hjug-nogs- bde-bahi-chu-klun-Ide, | 

Ms. - afao; Tib. haho-tia-tgyal-zad-pa-bde. l 

Ms. ०णोघु de : i 

..9-19 Tib, rga-ba-dañ, hchi-ba-mñon-par-hoñ-zhiñ 11 Ms mR. 


MN Ou -> ७ ७ 
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मादेन आयुष्पद्धियोंगः [क] रणीयः' । अप्रमादाधिगताःहि तथागतानामर्हतां 
सम्यकसंबुद्धानां बोघिरिति वा [अ]प्येवंभागीयाःः कुदाला धर्मा बोधि- 
पक्ष्य ॥:] ú किं [भंगवतः श्रावक] संघस्य पूर्वेकालकरणीयमस्पोऽथों[ऽल्प- 
memi: [अना] गतानामा 'युष्मन्तइछन्द्परिशुद्धिं चारोचयत आरोचिता 
च प्रवेद्यत | 

[प्रणम्य]? शाक्यसिंहाय pyar ह्यस्मै कृताञ्जलिः] । 

प्रातिमोक्षं प्रवक्ष्यामि विनयं तच्छुणोतु नः” ॥१४॥ 

श्रुत्वा च [तत्करोत्वत्र यथा] '' प्रोक्तः [महर्षिणा] ' à 

अणुमात्रेष्ववद्यषु'* भवता यक्षकारिणा'* ॥१५॥ 

aag a [सततं यश्च चित्तहयं मुखवचनेषु अनुसारयति]'*। 

घ्रातिमोक्षखलीनमपि सदर्श शातकण्टकं तीक्ष्णं येनाति [विध्यते] ॥१९॥ 

[महात्मनः ये वचनमात्रेण यथाभागात्‌ न निवतेन्ते । 

पुरुषतुरगास्ते खलु छेरारणजयिनो] ' भविष्यन्ति ॥१७॥ 

येषां तु खलीनमिदं न विद्यते नापि [अन्तःकार्म ]' । 


[ति] ° तु” छेशरणविमथ्यता उद्दामा firafireafea ॥१८॥ 
saqiq भदन्तः संधः अद्यः संघस्य पोषधः [चातुदेशिकः)” पाश्चवदशिको“ 


1 Tib, -rnal-hbyor-du-byaho. 
2 Ms. अप्रमसमाधिगता ; Tib. bag-yod-pas-thob-po. 
3 Tib. gzhan-yan-gan-dag-de ta-bu-dai-mthun-pa. 
4 lib, byah-chub-kyi-phyogs-rnams. 
5 Ms. omits the words; Tib. bcom-Idan-hdas. kyi-fian-thos-kyi 
6 Tib. bya-ba ñuñ-ba. 
7 Tib. ma-lhags-pa. 
8-9 So sor-tbar-pa, p. 48, v. 18, L 1-2. 
10 Tib. na-las=4q | 
11 So-sor-thar-pa, p. 48, v. 19, L 2. 
12 Tib, dran-sron-chen-po-yis, 
13 Ms. sag ; Tib. kha-na-ma-tho. 
14 Ms. नप्रकारिणा ; Tib, rtun-cin-byed-pa-fiid-du-gyis. 
15 So-sor-thar-pa, p. 48, v. 20, 1. 1-2. 
16 Tib, gzer. - 
17 So-sor-thar-pa, p. 40, v. 21. 


18 Tib. nan-duhan-hdod-par. 
19 lib de-dag. 20 Metri causa. 
21 Ms. अन्य ; Tib, den, 22 Tib. bcu-bzhi-pa . 


23 Ms. "दशको। ' 
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qa सचेत! संघस्य प्राप्तालं क्षमेताजुजानीयात्‌ संघो ` यत्रं घस्य. dnd 
. कुर्यात्‌ प्रातिमोक्षसूत्रोददेशमु [देश] येदेषाक्षतिः 

ated वयमायुष्मन्‌ करिष्यामः प्रातिमोक्षसत्रोदेशमुद्देशामः 1 यस्य स्यात्‌ . 
आपत्तिः तेन आवि]*ष्कतेव्या । आपंत्त्यां ?* [असत्यां]* तूष्णीं भवितव्यम्‌ । 
तूष्णींमावेन* च वयम्‌ आयुष्मतः [परि] शुद्धान' वेदयिष्यामः। | auff 
प्रत्येकं पृष्टस्य fuer ec भवति एवमे[व॑ एवरूपा]यं* भिक्षु[पर्षदि a] 
वत्‌ Ragai भवति । यः पुना्भिक्षरेवंरूपायां भिक्चुपर्षदि यावत्‌ लिरपि 
[अनुश्राव्यमाने स्स] रनः! सतीमापत्तिं नाविष्करोति सं्रजानन्‌ सुषाचादोऽस्य, 
भवति। संप्रजानन्‌ ` सृषावाद्‌ः ख[छ आयुष्मन्तः अन्तरायिको धर्म उक्तो 
भगवता । तस्मात्‌ स्मरता भिक्षुणा आपन्नेन विशुद्धापेक्षेण सती आपत्तिरा- . 
_. चिष्कतव्या । आविष्कृतेनास्य फासु भवति नाविष्कृतेन न भवति । ] 12 

[ उद्दिष्टं खलु सयायुष्मन्तः प्रातिमोक्षसत्रोदेशनिदानम। तत्रायुष्मतः 
पच्छामि-कञ्चित्स्थाल्ल परिशुद्धा? . ` 

द्विरपि लिरपि पृच्छामि- कच्चित्स्थात्न परिशुद्धाः ? 

अव्रायुष्मन्तो यस्मात्‌ तूष्णीमेचमेतद्‌.धारयामि । ]'* 

[चत्वारः पाराजिका धर्माः i] | 

. [इमे खलु आयुष्मन्तश्चत्वारः पाराज़िका धर्मा अन्वर्धमासं प्रातिमोक्ष 
सूलोद्ेशमागच्छन्ति 1] 


‘1 The word सचेत, Pali सचे, conveys the sense of Skt, aga; cf, Pali 
सेप्यथा=5६, तदथा 1 
' 2 Tib gdon-no. 

3 Tib ltuü-ba-yod-pa-des-hthol-cig. 

4 Ms SI ; Tib. 10४1-०७. 

5 Tib. med-na, 
6 Ms, तुष्णिभावेन ; Tib. mi-smra-na.. 
7 Ms शुद्ध ; Tib. yons-su-dag-par. 
8 Tib. de-bzhin-du......hdi-lta bu. 
9 Tib. dge-sloü.gi-hkhor. I 
10 Ms...वर्ति; Tib lan-gsum-du-driho. 
11 Tib. bsgrags-pa-na. dran 
12 So-sor-tbar-pa, p. 49, l. 18-20 and P. 50, L. 1-2; c£, Finot's edition. 
13 Ibid., p. 50, l. 2-7} cÉ op. cit š 
14 Tib. pham-par-hgyur-bahi-dhos-bzhi, 
35 So-sor-thar-pa, p. 50, l, 14-15; cf, Finot's edition. 
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[यः पुनभिक्षुभिक्षूणां शिक्षासाजीवसंमापन्नः' शिक्षामप्रत्याख्याय शिक्षा- 
दौष॑ल्यमनाविष्क्ृत्यात्रह्मचर्य' मैथुनं घर्म' प्रतिसेवते अन्ततस्तिर्यगृयोनिगतयापि 
vara’, अयमपि भिक्षुः पाराजिको भवत्यसंवास्यः। ]” 

२। [यः पुनर्मिक्षुऑमगतमरण्यंगतं वा परेषां अदत्तं स्तेयसंख्यातमा- 
ददीत यत्रुपेणादत्तादानेन राजा दैनं गृहीत्वा राजमालो वा इन्याद्वा dash- 
याद्वा प्रवाखयेद्वा एवं da चदेत्‌-त्वं भोः. पुरुष चोरोऽसि बालोऽसि 
स्तेनोऽसीत्येव॑रूपं अदत्तं भिक्षुः आददीत, अयमपि भिक्षुः पाराजिको भवत्य 
संवास्यः | ]* | 

३। [ यः पुनर्भिक्षुमनुष्यं वा aged qr खहस्तेन संचिन्त्य जीविताद्‌ 
व्यपरोपयेत्‌ ]* शास्त्रं बेनामाधारयेत्‌ शस्त्रधारकं वास्य पर्येषेत मरणाय- बैन 
समादापयेत्‌ मरंणवर्ण' वास्यानुसंवर्णयेत्‌। एवं चेन” वदेत--हंभो पुरुष किं 
aa’ पापकेनाशुचिना . दुर्जावितेन [gá ते भो पुरुष. जीविताद ]'रमिति- 
चिन्तानुमतेश्चित्तसंकल्पेरनेकपर्यायेण मरणाय «a समादापयेत [मरणवर्ण' ]? 
चास्य अनुसंवणेयेत्‌]* स च तेन कालं कुर्यात्‌ , अर्थमपि भिक्षः पाराजिको 
भवत्यसंवास्यः। 

३ । यः पुनर्भिक्षुरःनभिजञभिक्षरि्ानन्नसन्तमरु वि्यमानमचुत्तरमनुष्यधमैमल 
[मार्थे]? विज्लेषा[घिगमं ara! घा] "° दशनं स्प्शबिहारतां वा प्रतिजानीयादिदं 
' जानामीवं पश्यामीति ख परेण समेन समनुयुज्यमानो वा असमनयुज्यमानो 
वा [आयन्नो]'' विशुद्धि प्रक्ष्येवं वदेदजानम्नेवाहमायु [ष्मन्तोऽ]' “वोचं [जाना- 
मीति] '° पश्यामीति रिक्त तुच्छं सुषान्यपलपनमन्यत्राभि [मानात्‌ ] 5; अयमपि 
भिक्षुः [ पाराजिको भवत्यसं] “वास्यः 1 


. 1 Swttavibbanga (p. 24, P.T.S., ed.): sájivam nama yam bhagavata 
paiifiattam sikkhapadam etam sàjivam nama. Here sájiva-sajjiva, à in sa? 
` being due to compensation. 


2 So-sor-thar-pa, p. 50, l. 16-18 and p. 51, 1. 1-2; ck. Finot's edition. 
3 lbid. p. 51, l. 3-9; cf. op. cit. 4 lbid. p. 51, Y. 10-11. 
5 Ms तेन ; Tib. khyod. 
6 Tib. gson-pa-bas-shi-blaho-zhes zer-zhin. | 

. 7 Tib. hchi bahi-bshags-pa. 8 Tib. brjod-de. 
9 Tib. hphags pa. 10 Tib. bye-brag-thob-pa-dan. shes-pa-dan. 


i: Tib. khas-hches-pa-las-de.ltub-ba-byun- ba. 
32 Tib. tshe-dan-ldan-pa-dag. 
13 Tib. sheso. 14 Tib. mnhon-pahi-na-rgyal 
15 Tib. pham-par-gyur-pa-yin-gyis. — gnas-par-mi-byaho, 
16 Ms Hm! 
IHQ, JUNE, 1953 . IO 
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उद्दिष्टा मयाथुष्मन्तश्चत्वारः पाराजिका धर्मा, येषां भिक्षुरन्यतमान्यतम 
मापत्तिमध्यापत्य न लभते भिक्षुभिः ara’ संवासं भोगं वा, यथापूर्व च तथा' 
पश्चात्‌ पाराजिको भवत्यसंवास्यः | 

तत्राहमायुष्मन्तः परिपृच्छामि-कञ्चित्स्थात्र परिशुद्धाः ? 

द्विरपि लिरपि परिपृच्छामि-कश्चित्स्था् परिशुद्धाः ? 

परिशुद्धा अत्रायुष्मन्तो यस्मा[त्तृष्णी]*मेवमेतद्‌ धारयामि i 

[ संघावशेषा aati ]? 

इमे खलु आयुष्मन्तस्र॑योदश संघावशेषा धर्मा अन्वधमासं प्रातिमोक्ष- 
सूत्रोइदेशमागर्छन्ति-- | 

१. संचिन्त्य शुक्रविसृष्टिरन्यत्र खमान्तरात्‌, [सं घा] ain: 

२, यः पुनर्भि क्षरवलविपरिणतेन चित्तेन मातृत्रामेण ara’ काय [संसर्ग] 
खमापद्येत हस्तग्रहणं वा वाहुग्रहणं वा चेणीग्रहणं वा अन्यतमान्यतमस्य चा. 
अङ्गप्रत्यङ्गखंस्पशनं वा अङ्गमरषेणं खीकुर्यात्‌ , संघावशेषः 
३. यः पुनभिक्षु[रवदळविपरिणतेन चित्तेन मातग्रामं gasa)” पापि- 
कया असभ्यया मैथुनोपसंहितया [वाचा आभाषेत ]' यथापि [ तां युबा ]* 
युवतिं, संघाबशेषः 

४. यः पुनभिं क्षुरवदलविपरिणतेन चित्तेन माठग्रामस्य पुरंस्तादात्मन- 
स्कायपरि [चयी संवर्णयेत्‌ cag मातृखसः परि]: चर्याणां यदुत मादृशां 
भिक्ष्‌, शीलवन्तं कल्याण [धर्मः ब्रह्मचारिण] ata धमेण परिचरेत्‌ यदुत 
मेथुनोपसंहितेन इति, संघावहेषः | 

५. [यः पुनर्भिश्चुः संच] Ra समापद्येत र्त्रियं बा पुरुषमतेन पुरुषं वा 


Ms, यथा; Tib. de-bzhin. 
Tib. caü-mi-smra-bas. 
Tib., dge-hdun-lhag-mahi-chos. 
Ms. gg ; lib. hdi-dag. 
dge-hdun-lhag-ma. 
Tib  reg-par-byed. - 
Tib. dral-ciü-gyur- pahi-sems-kyis. bud. med-kyi-yul-la-gnas-nan-len. 
Tib. tshig......smras-na, 
skyes-bu-na. * 
to Tib. lus-kyi-bsfien- bkur-bya-bahi--phyir.,,.., sru-hdi-bsfien-bkur-byas- 
pa-rnams-kyi-mchog 
11 Tib dge-bahi-chos-can-tshafis-pat-spyod-pa, 
.12 Tib, yaü-dge-sloh-gaü. smyan-byed-na 
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खीमतेन जायांत्वेन वा जा [रीत्वेन वा अम्ततस्तत्‌ ]' क्षणिकायामपि, संघा-- 
वशेषः। ` 

६. खयं याचिता भिक्षुणा कुटिं कारयित्वा अखा [मिकं आत्मोद्देशकां ] 
प्रामाणिका कुटिः कारयितब्या। aA कुख्याः प्रमाण--दैषष्येण द्वादरा 
वितस्तयः [सुगतवितस्त्या तिर्यक्‌] ' स्तान्तरतः। तेन भिक्षुणा भिक्षवोऽ- 
भिनेतव्याः वास्तुदशनाय। अभिनीतेभि श्षुभिः वास्तु द्रष्टव्यम्‌ अनारम्भं सपरि- 
क्रमम्‌। सारम्मे चेद्भिकुर्वास्तुन्यपराक्रमे स्वयं याचितां af कारयेत्‌ 
अखामिकां आत्मोदेशकां Rega [नाभिनयेद्वास्तु] * दरशेनाय अनभिनीते- 
भिक्षुभिः अद्शितवास्तुनि प्रमाणं चातिक्रमेत्‌ , संघावशेषः | 

७. [aega पुनर्मिक्षु; )' विद्दारं कारय[मानः स]* खामिकं संघोददेशकं 
तेन भिक्षुणा Aasaam वास्तुद्शनायथ। अतः [ अभिनी]'तेभिंश्षु- 
faia द्रष्टव्यमनारम्मं सपरिक्रमम्‌। सारस्मे चेद्धिक्षुर्वास्तुन्यपरिक्रमे 
महन्तं विहार॑कारयित्वा यत्सखामिक संघोद्देशकं [भिक्षू श्च नाभिनयेत्‌ ]` 
वास्तुद्शेनाय, [संघा] 'वशेषः | 

€. यः पुनभिक्रुरद्ि्टोद्देशादम्रतीतः शुद्धं fna [ अमूलकेन पाराजिकेन 
` घर्मेणातुध्वस]''येदप्येवेनं ब्रह्मचर्याच्च्यावयेयमिति, तस्य च अपरेण समयेन 
[सम)'' चुयुज्यमानो [ वा असमचुयुज्यमानो वा [ ?'अमूळकमेच स्वाधिकरणं 
[भवेदू, agar द्वेषे परतिष्ठेद्‌, द्वेषेणावोच]' मिति, संघावशेषः | f 

६. यः पुनमिश्चुर्दिशेदेश्यादमतीतः ge भिक्ष [अन्यस्य वा अन्यथा- 
भागियस्य अधिकरणस्य कञ्चिदेव Summa धर्ममुपादाय)!: पाराजिकेन धमेण 


r Tih, mdzah.na-mo-fid-du...tha-na-than-hgah-phrad.pa-yan ruñ-ste. 
2 Tib. bdag-po-med. bdag-gyi-phyir 
3 Tib. bde-bar-gshegs-pahi-mthohi,,.zhen-du-mtho 
4 Tib. gzhi-blea-bahi phytr...... mi-khrid-dam, 
5 Tib. dge-slon-gis......chen-po. 
6 Tib. bdag-po-yod-pa......brtsig-tu-hbjug-na. 
7 Tib. khrid-pahi 8 Tib. dge-slon-dag-kyan-mi-khrid-dam. 
9 Tib. dge-hdun-lhag-ma 
10 Tib. gzhi-med-par-pham-par-gyur-bahi-chos-kyis-skur- pa-las 
tr Tib. dris-kyan-run. 
12 Tib. ma-dris-kyaf-run, 
13 Tib. yin-la, dge-slon-yan,zhe-sdafi-la-gnas-par. — zhe-sdan-gis-smras- 
so-zhe-na, I 
14 Tib. gzhan-la-bsten-pa-ni-gzhan-kyi-chaho. de.dati-rjes-su-mthun-pa- 
/ .  Ai-gzhan-gyi-cha-da-mthun-paho. 
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अनुध्वंसयेवप्येवेनं प्रह्मचर्याचव्यावयेयमिति, तस्य च अपरेण समयेन [anga] 
STATA वा असमनुयुज्यमानस्य वा अन्यभागीयं तद्धिकरण' भवति. 
कश्चिदेव . लेशोदेशमात्रो धर्मी उपात्तो भवति, nier [SR प्रतिष्ठेदू ] ` 
क्वेषा'दवोचमिति, संघावशेषः 

१०. - यः पुनर्भिश्चुः समग्रस्य संघस्य भेदाय पराक्रमेत्‌ भेदकरणसंवर्तनीय 
चाधिकरणं समाधाय प्रगृह्य तिष्ठेत्‌ , स भिञ्लुभिक्षुभिरिदं स्याद्वचनीयः--मा त्वं 
आयुष्मन्‌ समग्रस्य संघस्य भेदाय पराक्रमेत्‌ भेदकरणसंवतेनीयं चाधिकरणं 
समाधाय प्रगृह्य तिष्ठ। aaga साधं संघेन [समग्रो] संघसहितः 
संमोदमानो विवदमानः एकाग्रधमेद्देशः एकक्षीरोदकीभूतः शास्तु दशयमानः 
सुखं स्पर्श' विहारं तु fran त्वमायुष्मन्‌ इदमेवरूपं संघमेद्करणं वस्तु । एवं 
चेत्स भिक्षुर्भिक्षुभिरुच्यमानस्तथेव वस्तु समादाय [प्रणुद्य तिष्ठेत्‌ ] शुद्धस्तु 
प्रति[निःखुजे]'दित्येवं कुशछ' न च प्रतिनिःसृजेत्‌ द्विरपि त्रिरपि समनुयोक्तव्यः 
समनु्ासतितव्यः [ तस्य वस्तुनः ]' प्रतिनिःसर्गाय, द्विरपि लिरपि समनु- 
युज्यमानः खमञुशिष्यमानस्तद्वस्तु [ प्रतिनिः्खजेत्‌ इत्येवं mure, नो चेत्‌ प्रति- 
निःसजेत्‌, संघा]'वशेषः 

११. तस्य ag भिक्षोर्भिक्षवः स्युसंहाय[काः व्यप्रवादिनः षको वा dl 
वा dager वा; ते तान्‌ भिक्षून्‌ एव']* वदेयुः-मा यूयं [आयुष्मन्तः तं भिक्षु 
कल्याणं चा पापकं वा किंचिद्‌ वदत, तत्‌ कस्माडेतोधेर्सवादी]'" आयुष्मन्तो 
भिश्चुविनयवादी [च सोऽस्माकं चेषइ्छन्दं च रुचिञ्चादाय तु व्याहरति, जानंश्च 
ख मिश्चुर्भापते नाजानन्‌ यश्चास्य भिक्षोः रोचते च क्षमते च अस्माकमपि रोचते 
च क्षमते च इति। ते भिक्षवो भिक्षुभिरेव' स्युवेचनीया-मायुष्मन्त पवः 
Tib. dris-kyaf-run. 2 Tib. zhe-sdan-la-gnas-pas. 
Tib. zhe-sdan-gis ( द्वेषेण ). l 
Tib. mi-phyed-la. 
Tib. rab-tu-bzuf-ste-hdug-na.. I 
"Tib. gton-na 7 Tib. gzhi-de 


Tib. gzhi-de-gton-na, de-lta-na-legs. gal.te-mi-gtot-na-dge-hdun-lhag- 
maho 
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9 Tib. dge-sloh-mi-mthun-par-smra-ba-fiid-kyi-rjesu-phyogs-pa-gcig- 
gam. giiis-sam,  maf-po-dag-yod-cin.gal-te-de-dag-dge-slon-rnams-la-bdi-skad- 
ces, i 

ro Tib. tshe-dañ-ldan-pa-dag-khyed-cag-dge-yañ-ruñ-sdig-kyañ-ruñ, dge- 
slon-hdi-la-ci-yaf-ma-smra-shig-dé-cihi-phyit-zhe-na. tshe-dañ-ldan-pa-dag-dge- 
slofichdi-ni-chos-smra-ba . I 
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agg, न च स Radda न विनयवादी अधर्म' IA विनयं चास्माकम्‌ 
छन्दं रुचिश्चादाय तु व्याहरति, नाज्ञानंश्च स fing भाषते जानंश्च यश्चास्य 
भिक्षोः रोचते च क्षमते च तवायुष्मतोऽपि संघभेदः न रोचते मायुष्मतामपि 
संघमेदो रोचते, समेत्वायुष्मन्तः संघेन, समग्रो हि संघो संमोदमानो अविवद- 
मानो पकाग्रधमेददशः पकक्षीरोदकोभूतः शास्तु qama: सुखं स्पशं 
Recai तिष्ठ मा त्वम्‌ आयुष्मन्‌ daga fuus इमामेवंरूपां संघ- 
सेदकरां कथाम्‌ । एवं ते भिक्षवो भिक्षुभिः द्विरपि facie समनुयोक्तव्याः 
सुमनुरासितव्यास्तस्य वस्तुनः प्रतिनिःसर्गाय, द्विरपि त्रिरपि समनुयोक्तव्याः 
समनुशासितव्याः प्रतिनिःसुजेयुः, इत्येव कुशलं नो चेत्‌ प्रतिनिः्खुजेयुः, संघा- 
वशेषः | ]' 

१२. [संबहुला भिक्षवः अन्यतमं भ्रामं वा निगमं वा उपनिःश्रित्य विहरेयुस्ते . 
च स्युः कुंलदूषकाः पापसमाचाराः, तेषां च कुलानि दुष्टानि दृश्येरन्‌ वा भ्रूयेरन्‌ 
वा warp वा। ते भिक्षवः भिक्षुभिरेवं स्युवेचनीयाः-आयुष्मन्तः कुल- 
दूषकाः पापसमाचाराः, युष्माकम्‌ कुलानि दुष्टानि दृश्यन्ते पि श्रूयन्ते पि 
्रश्ञायन्ते पि, युष्माकम्‌ च ते पापसमाचारा इञ्यन्ते पि श्रूयन्ते पि प्रज्ञायन्ते पि, 
प्रक्रमध्वं आयुष्मन्तः यूयं अस्मादावासादलं युष्माकं इह वासेनेति। एवं चेत्‌ 
ते भिक्षबस्तान्‌ भिक्षून्‌ वदेयुः--छन्दगामिन आयुष्मन्तः भिक्षव द्वेषगामिनो 
मोहयामिनो भयगामिनश्च, एवंरूपायाः आपत््याः एकत्य भिक्षून्‌ प्रवासयस्ये- 
कत्य भिक्षून्‌ न प्रचाखयन्तीति। aa भिक्षवः एवं स्युर्वचनीयाः--मा आयु- 
ष्मन्तरेवं वदत, waa भिक्षवदछन्द्गामिनो द्ेषगामिनो मोहगामिनो wa- 
गामिनश्च, एवंरूपायाः आपत््याः एकत्य भिक्षू ्रवासयत््यकत्य भिक्षून्‌ न 
प्रचासयन्तीति। तत्‌ कस्माद्धेतोः। नेमे भिक्षवएछन्दगामिनो द्वेषगामिनो 
मोहगामिनो भयगामिनश्च, आयुष्मन्तः खलु ङुलदूषकाः पापसमाचाराः, युष्माकं 
कुलानि दुष्टानि दश्यन्ते पि श्रूयन्ते पि, पापकाश्च युष्माकम्‌ समाचारा vue 
पि श्रूयन्तेपि प्रश्नायन्ते पि। भिक्षव आयुष्मन्तइछन्द्गामिनो द्वेषगामिनो मोह- 
यामिनो भयगामिनश्च-निःखूजत इमामेवंरूपां कथाम्‌। ते भिक्षवः भिक्षुभिरेचं 
भासितव्याः-एवं चेत्‌ प्रतिनिःखजेयुः इत्येवं कुशछ', नो चेत्‌ प्तिनिःसजेयुः 
द्विरपि facil समज्नुयोक्तव्याः ममनुशासितव्यास्तस्य प्रतिनिःसर्गाय, द्विरपि 
ल्विरपि समनुयोक्तव्याः समनुरासितव्याः प्रतिनिःखजेयुः इत्येवं कुशल, नो चेत्‌ 
.प्रतिनिःसजेयुः संघाचशेषः । ]* 


I So-sor-thar-pa, p. 57, |. 8-20 and p. 58, 1, 1-18; cf. Finot’s edition, 
2 Ibid., p. 58, |, 19- p. 60, 1. 12; cf. Finot’s edition, 
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१३. [ भिक्षरिह कश्चित्‌ वुर्बाच्यखभावो भवति, उद्देद्यपर्यापन्नेः शिक्षा- 
पदैः खुगतसूत्रपर्यापन्नेः भिक्षुमिः सहधमेण सहविनयेनोच्यमान आत्मानमव- 
चनीयं करोति--मा मामायुष्मन्तः यूयं किञ्चिद्वदत कल्याणमकल्याणं वा, 
अहमपि आयुष्मतः न किञ्चित्‌ वक्ष्यामि कल्याणमकल्याणं वा, विरमन्तु 
आयुष्मन्तः मम वचनात्‌, अहमपि tents युष्माक वचनादिति। «fnr 
भिंश्षुभिरेव॑ स्याद्वचनीयो-आयुष्सन्‌ उद्देश्यपर्यापन्नैः शिक्षापदैः खुगतसूत- 
पर्यापन्मेः frais सहधमेण सहविनयेनोच्यमान आत्मानं त्वं अवचनीरं 
करोसि, आयुष्मन्‌ वचनीयमेव आत्मानं करोतु, आयुष्मन्तः भिक्षवो सद्ृदध्मेण 
सहविनयेन वदन्तु, आयुष्मानपि भिक्षून्‌ सहधमेण सहविनयेन वदतु, ca 
संबद्धा हि तस्य भगवतः तथागतस्य अईतो सम्यकसंवुद्धस्य परिषद्‌ यदिदं 
अन्योन्यवचनात्‌ अन्योन्थापत्तिन्युत्थापनादिति मायुष्मन्‌ आत्मानं अवचनीयं 
करोतु । स भिश्षुभिक्षुभिरेवं भासितव्यः--एवं चेत्‌ तद्वस्तु प्रतिनिःखजेत्‌ 
इत्येव कुशलं, नो चेत्‌ प्रतिनिःखजेत्‌ द्विरपि त्रिरपि समनुथोक्तव्यः ang- 
शाःसितव्यस्तस्य प्रतिनिः्सर्गाय, द्विरपि त्रिरपि समनुयोक्तव्यः समनुशासितव्यः 
प्रतिनिःखुजेत्‌ तद्वस्तु इत्येव कुशलं, नो चेत्‌ प्रतिनिःसृजेत्‌, संघावशेषः । ]' 

[ उद्दिष्टा मयायुष्मन्तस्त्रयोदश संघावशेषा धर्माः। नव प्रथमापत्तय- 
art यावठ्तीयका, येषां भिक्षुरन्यतमान्यनम' धर्ममापन्नो यावत्‌ कालं 
जानन्‌ प्रतिछादयति तावत्‌ काळं तेन अकामतः पर्युषितव्यम्‌। अकामतः 
पर्युषितपरिवासेन भिक्षुणा उत्तरिषडराक्रं संघमानत्वं adi भवति । ]? 
चीर्णमानत्तो भिक्षुरावहदणप्रतिबद्धः sarge: भिक्षुसंघस्य आराधितचित्तो 
यत्स्या्विशतिगणो भिक्षु [संघस्त] a च[सो]* भिक्षुरावर्हितव्यः। पकेनापि 
चेदूनो विंशातिगणो भिक्षुसंघस्तं भिक्षुमाबहेत्‌ a च भिक्षुरनाब्रीडस्ते च 
भिक्षवो. गाह्माः, तत्र समयः। 

यत्राहं आयुष्मतः परिपृच्छामि-कञ्चित्स्थाल्न परिशुद्धाः ! 
द्विरपि fact परिपृच्छामि--कश्चितस्थात्र परिशुद्धाः z 

परिशुद्धा अत्रायुष्मन्तो यस्मात्तुष्णीमेवैतद्‌ धारयामि | 
| (To be continued) 

ANUKUL CHANDRA BANERJEE 
So-sor-tbar-pa, p. 60, 1. 13- p. 61, 1. 21; cf. Finot’s edition. 
Ibid., p. 62, |. 1-8; cf, op. cit, 
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MISCELLANY : 
Kautilya on Royal Authority 


In the Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. XXVIII, No. 4 (December 
1952), pp..307-311. Prof. U. N. Ghoshal has sought to show that 
my view of the exaltation of royal authority by Kautilya is wrong. I 
have read the article more than once with all the care that a contribu- 
tion from so reputed a scholar should command and I see no reason 
to resile from the position I have been holdin;. It is not my inten- 
tion to start a controversy, but just to say a few things that may 
explain my meaning better and possibly be of some assistance to 
Prof. Ghoshal in reconsidering the subject. 

` I would not be understood as escaping responsibility for my view 
or sheltering myself under big names, but it is just fair to say that 
the line of thought I have followed was suggested to me by the 
excellent work done on Kautilya by Breloer in his Kautilya-Studien 
and by the masterly exposé of Hellenistic history by Rostovtzeff. The 
latter has indeed observed: ‘If one believes in the historical character 
and early date of the kernel of the Arthasdstra of Kautilya and in 
` the radical centralization of Indian government effected by Candra- 
gupta on Hellenistic lines, one may say that Candragupta did more 
to Hellenize India than Demetrius or Menander’. And this Hellenism 
of the Hellenistic age was by no means a pure Greek product, but 
held in solution a very large amount of Achaemenid Iranism in its 
polity and economy. Others may or may not agree with me inthis, 
. but I have found that the vexed question of the date and authenticity 
of the Arthasastra finds its most convincing solution when the book 
is viewed against the Hellenistic milies into which many of its novel 
and unique features fit very well. I need not repeat here what I 
have set forth elsewhere and the interested reader may find the idea 
elaborated in the Excursus on the ArthaSastra in the Age of the 
Nandas and Mauryas. 

Kautilya, it is clear, was both a traditionalist and an innovator like 
all great minds of Ancient India, Sankara being perhaps the most 
leading example. Like the Englishmen who were only ‘declaring’ 
their Constitution every time, never professing to alter, innovate ot 
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change, our great writers sought always to unfold existing knowledge 
or interpret tradition but never to lay down anything overtly on their 
own responsibility. Kautilya appears in this regard to ‘be a little 
more explicit than the others, for he has said on the one hand, at the 
very opening of his work, that he bases it on the writings on 
Arthasastra of all his predecessors in the field (parvacáryas), 
but elsewhere at the end of II. 9, Sasanadhikara he significantly 
declares that he took account not only of previous literature but of 
all practices before determining the place of Sasana (royal > edict) 
in the polity 

sarva-Sastranyanukramya prayoganupalabhya ca], 

Kautilyena narendrarthe $asanasya vidbib krtab | |, 
O. Stein has sought to show that this chapter is based on models 
furnished by Roman imperial letters; but Roman imperial tradition 
harks back to earlier systems and perhaps ultimately to Achaemenid 
imperialism, However chat may be, the Sasanadhikara like the whole 
of Book II Adbyaksapracira was an innovation of Kautilya based 
evidently on contemporary practice in foreign states. 


To convince the reader further that I am in no way begging the 
question, I would invite his attention to the unique definition of 
Arthasastra which Kautilya gives at the beginning of the last Book, 
Tantrayukti —the scientific conventions he employs. He says: 

"manusyanám vrttir-arthab; manusyavati bbümir-ityartbab; 

tasyab prtbivyab labbapalanopayab $ástram arthasastram iti". 
This sharply defined view of artha and its Sastra is not found elsewhere 
in Indian literature so far as | know, and is peculiar to Kautilya like 
the Adbyaksapracara. 

Pref. Ghoshal objects to my summary of Kautilya’s verses at, the 
end of HI, 1 and he gives what he calls ‘the correct translation’, of 
the verses in question; in this translation I take it that Satya is 
established upon truth’ is a misprint for ‘dharma is established upon 
truth’, for the text is ‘tatra satye sthito dbarmab'. „With this change 
lam quite willing to accept the translation offered by the Professor, 
subject to one reservation. To translate vivadártba as ‘every suit’ is 
an unwarranted simplification of the matter; the nuance of the original 
is teally untranslatable and something like ‘what helps the suit’ or 
‘what helps the determination of a dispute’ is nearer the true meaning; 
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and this has four bases (catuspadab) viz., dharma, vyavabira, caritra 


and rajasasana, each succeeding member in the group overriding the 
preceding ones. 


Then Prof. Ghoshal suggests that these verses deal with’ the law 
of procedure and not with substantive law, an argument he is able to 
use mainly on account of his having rendered vivadartha into ‘every 
suit’; but [ am not aware that the modern distinction between subs- 
tantive law and adjective law, or even between civil and criminal law 
was known to our ancient jurists in those forms, and this suggestion 
will have to be viewed with caution. 


Prof. Ghoshal proceeds to find the enu'neration of the sources of 
‘substantive law’ in the verse: 


anusasaddhi dharmena vyavabarena samsthaya] 
nyayena ca caturthena caturantam mabim jayet| | 


and affirms that in this enumeration *there is not the slightest reference 
to the king's edict’. Owing to his presuppositions he fails to see 
that this verse only repeats what has been said already: dharma and 
vyavabara are the same entities as in the earlier verse; samsth is just 
another term for caritra which has been - defined earlier as pumsam 
sangraba, roughly social tradition; and the last member nyzya (reason) 
stands for royal orders based on reason or common sense. Kautilya 
is here only emphasising what has been stated already. There is 
nothing in the context to show that Kautilya has changed his subject 
from the consideration of suits and procedural law to the sources of 
substantive law. 


Prof. Ghoshal thinks that samstba stands for dharmasastra (canon 
law) and nydya for vyavabarika Sastra (common law) and depends on 
the next verse for this view : That verse reads: 


samstbaya dharmasastrena Sastram và vyavabarikam | 
yasminnartbe virudhyeta dharmenartham viniscayet | | 


Here Prof. Ghoshal’s interpretation is as unconvincing as it is unique. 
No other scholar who has commented on this verse has thought of a 
vydvabárika $astra (common law) as he does: not Ganapáw Sastri, 
nor J. J. Meyer. Ganapati Sastri understands fastram to mean royal 
edict and vyavabarika to mean ‘the evidence of witnesses'—he glosses: 
Sastram va vyivabirikam Sastram rajasasanam va vyavabarikam. 
saksivacanam va. J.J. Meyer construes the verse differently reading 
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the first word not as samstbayá but as samsthaya as given by Shama 
Sastri or samstha yá (two words)—this difference need not be pursued 
here as it not material co my argument in the present context. The 
main point for notice is that Meyer has no doubt whatever that nya@ya 
in the previous verse and dharmanyaya in the succeeding one both 
mean royal edict: he wrtes ‘Nyaya und dbarmanyaya sind hier 
gleichbedeutend mit rajajüa und rajaíasana' (p. 242 n. 2) 

In fact Kautilya devotes two verses beginning samsthaya dbarma- 
Sastrena and ídstram vipratipadyeta to ‘conflict of laws’; in the first 
he says where DharmaSastra is in conflict with custom of contract, the 
material interest involved (artha) is to be determined in che light of 
dharma; but in the next verse he practically reverses this rule and says 
roundly that Sastra becomes inapplicable when it conflicts with any 
(kenacit) dbarmanyáya i.e. a royal edict based on right reason, This 
shows in fact that Kautilya attaches an unsually high degree of im- 
portance and validity to the royal edict, and it is difficult to under- 
stand in the face of this Prof. Ghoshal’s complaint; ‘Of his further 
statement namely that each one in this list (i.e, dharma, vyavabara, 
caritra and rajasásana) overtules those mentioned before, Kautilya 
unfortunately gives us no explanation’ (p. 309). It is because Kautilya 
has given a full explanation, and that explanation openly proclaims 
nyáya (edict) to be superior to $4stra in certain contexts, that Yajfia- 
valkya, who is often found versifying Kautilya’s dicta in terms (cf. 
Jolly's Intr. pp. 12 f£), makes it a point to enter an emphatic caveat 
against Kautilya's position and says, IL. 21: 

smrtyor virodbe nyayastu balavan vyavabaratah/ 

arthasastrat tu balavad dharmasastram iti sthitib | | 
Nyaya.in this verse hae of course nothing in common with the same 
word as used by Kautilya in the context we have been considering 

Then Prof. Ghoshal points to ‘positive evidence to show that the 
king in Kautilya’s thought, as in the thought of the Smrtss is subject 
to the rule of positive law’ and cites the rule that the king must recover 
or make good stolen property and also the rule that the king should 
pay oùt to Brahmins thirty times the value of any fines collected 
wrongfully from his subjects. In these respects Kautilya is just repeat- 
ing traditional, and possibly idealized statements, but it has really 
no bearing on the constitutional position of the royal edict asa source 
of law. 
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Lastly, Prof. Ghoshal proceeds to quote Katyayana and other 
writers to prove that according to them the king's edict should respect 
established custom and would be void in so far as it conflicted with 
such custom, This isa position which is plain as a pikestaff and 

‘needs no demonstration. But my view is that it proves nothing with 
regard to Kautilya’s view of the matter. To import the ideas of 
Brhaspati, Katyayana and a host of other writers to interpret Kautilya 
isto deny yourself the opportunity of understanding the unique 
nature of the great contribution of Kautilya to the science of Polity. 
It is to follow the traditional method of our old commentators, che 
method of sdmanvaya which always seeks to show that our thought 
on any subject was one and unchanging through the ages, that all 
Upanisads speak with one voice and elaborate only one system of 
thought and soon. That method may be of use to those who pursue 
a ‘perennial philosophy’ as it has been called. But our concern is 
not with a perennial metaphysic, but with the temporal and the 
concrete; our concern must be to note and study differences and 

` account for them, not to slur chem or explain them away. Samanvaya 
if imported into historical thinking would be its bane and must be 
resisted by a historian with all his strength. 


. K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI 


An. ancient Reference to Menander’s Invasion 


It has already been noticed by Indian historians that Menander's 
invasion is referred to in Parafijali's Mababbásya and in the Yuga 
Purana chapter of the Gargi Sambita. About the latter: ‘As in all 
Puranic literature, we find here a record of past events in the conven- 
tional form of prophecy; and, however late the work may be in its 
present form, there is no reason to doubt that, like the Puranas 
generally, it embodies a more ancient tradition. From the passage 
in question we gather that the viciously valiant Greeks’ after reducing 
Saketa (in Oudh), the Paficala country (in the doab between the Jumna 
and Ganges), and Mathurá, reached Puspapura (Pataliputra); but they 
did. not remain in the midland country because of a dreadful wat 
among चान a Wien bk oke out in their own country—an evident 
allusion to the internecine struggle between the housés of Euthydemus 
and Eucratides. Cambridge History of India, vol. 1, p. 544) 

Prof E.] Rapson writes further about. the evidence from the 
Mababbasya: ‘This account is to some extent supported and supple- 
mented by two examples given by the grammarian Patafijali (a con- 
temporary of the Suüga king, Pusyamitra) in illustration of the use of 
the imperfect tense to devote an event which has recently happened— 
‘The Yavana was besieging Saketa: the Yavana was besieging Madhya- 
mika’ (Nagari, near Chitor in Rajpurana)’. Camb. History., I. 544) 

Panini sitra Il]. 2. 111 (Anadyatane lañ) has the following 
varttika by Katyayana 

परोक्ते च लोकविज्ञाते प्रयोक्कु्दशनविषये i 

. On this Patafijali comments 

परोक्षे च लोकविज्ञाते प्रयोक्तदशनविषये we qme: । 

अरुणद्‌ यवनः साकेतम्‌ । अरुणद्‌ यवनो मध्यमिकाम्‌ । 

(Keilhorn's Bbasya, vol. Il. p. 119) 

The purport is that the imperfect tense is used to denete a past event, 
_ if thar telates to an important public happening (loka-vijiidta), pro- 
vided that the same should have had taken place in the life-time of 
the speaker so as to be within the possibility of his actually: witnessing 
it (prayoktur daríana-visaye) 

This important grammatical rule was accepted or paraphrased by 
almost all the subsequent grammarians, leading to a series of illustrations 
of historical interest, referring to important events contemporaneous 
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with their authors, The Candra grammar incorporates: it in the 
urtti to sūtra L. 2. 81 and gives the example: 
अजयत्‌ जर्तो FUL । 

"This refers to a defeat of the Hünas by Jarta, which certainly must 
have been ari event that happened in the life-time of Candra. Jarta 
was emended as Gupta by Dr. Belvalkar (Systems of Sanskrit 
Grammar, p. 58), but a commentary called Siddbaprabba, being a 
recast of Haima system on the lines of the Siddbinta-kaumisdi, cites ` 
this example as अजैषीद्‌ गर्ता gum. However, more manuscript 
material should decide whether the reading was Jarta, Garta or Gupta. 
In the Jainendra grammar, there is no separate sūtra like that in 
Hema Candra ( ख्याते हश्ये शराब ) but its mabavrtti commentary 
by Abhayanandi incorporated both the purport of Katyayana’s above 
varttika and two traditional illustrations. Abhayanandi writes ‘on 
Jainendra ` sara . IL 2. 92 { अनद्यतने ge); परोक्षे लोकविज्ञाते sale: 
^ शक्यदशनत्वन दर्शनविषये लड वक्तव्यः । अरुणन्महेन्द्रो मधुर।म्‌ । अरुणद्यवनः साकेतम्‌? d 
` The examples, ‘Mahendra besieged Mathura; the Yavana besieged 
Saketa’, do not refer to the time of Abhayanandi himself, but were taken 
by him from more ancient authors, obviously of the Paninean 
system, the latter one is the same as in Patafijali, The first illustra- 
tion is really important and adds to our knowledge. It appears to me 
that the reading अरुणन्महेन्द्रो मथुराम्‌ is corrupt, the correct text must 
have been अ्रशणन्मेनन्द्रो मथुराम्‌. Menandra is the’ form of the name 
thar occur, in Kharosthi script on be coins.ó£ Menander. It must 
have been the current form among the people in North India and 


SS 

1 सूत्र ५।२।५, विशेषविवक्षा व्यामिश्रे भूते्यतनी । wag गर्तो हूणान्‌। 
The event here is not contemporaneous with the author, hence the use of 
सामान्यभूत, In Hema Chandrza's own Laghuurtti on this siitra, the example is 
रामो वनमगर्मत्‌ - No intention of a particular ancient or past period is implied, 
"but a general statement is made, . [Sri-Sidd baprabba- V yakaranam $ri-Siddba- 
haimasabdanusasananugatam, printed in 1934 at the Jainbandha Mudranalaya, 
Indore] 

2 Jainendra-Vyakarana with Abhayanandi's Mahavrtti, (published by E. J. 
Lazrus, Banaras, 1918), p. 286. 

This Abhayanandi muni may have. béen the same as mentioned as one of 
‘his teachers by Nemi Candra Siddhinta-Cakravarti, himself a teacher of the 
famous minister Camundaraya (960-990 A.B). See Winternitz, Indian Literature, 
vol. I, p. 585. 
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the Panjab.  Patafjali's reference is to a two-pronged advance of the 
Yavana armies, beyond the Beds eastwards and southwards to Madhya- 
mika in Rajputana. In the eastward Yavana invasion, Mathura must 
havé been the first focal point, as recorded. in the Gargi Sambita also. 
This now finds support from an unexpected quarter. Both Mathura and 
Saketa constituted two important stages of the Yavana’s route to 
Pataliputra. The third stage must have been Varanasi, where in the 
course of the digging at Rajghat-Kashi, a number of clay seals were 
found, depicting Greek deities, e.g. Pallas Athene, standing facing, 
holding shield in left hand and a spear in right as on the coins of 
Demetrius (Camb. History, 1. 464, pl. III, 5); Nike, a winged figure 
standing to right holding a wreath in the outstretched left hand and 
with a palm over left shoulder; Apollo standing to right, holding 
bow in left hand resting on the ground and arrow in right hand raised 
up (cf. coins of Eucratides, Punjab Museum Catalogue of Indo-Greek 
Coins, p. 19, pl. ID; Heracles, a naked figure standing to left and 
resting his left elbow on a club, with right hand placed on the hip, 
a type occurting on the coins of Demetrius (Camb. History, I. 589, 
pl. III. 3); head of an Indo-Greek king (on several sealings), resembling 
the head of Demetrius on his coins. It ıs well-known that one of the 
passages in the Hathigumpha inscription of Khiravela has been read 
as matburám apayato yavanaraja Dimita. In’ the eighth year of his 
reign Khiravela attacked Rajagrha and Gorathagirl, As an escape 
from this sledge-hammer impact, swift and sudden, the Yavana 
commander, whatever be his name, withdrew with his forces to 
Mathura, which seems to have been made the base of operations on 
this eastward expedition. The grammatical illustration srguremerezt 
मथुराम्‌ is thus a welcome addition to. the evidence bearing on the 
point. 

To check up the emended reading Menandra for Mabendra 
enquiries were made for manuscripts in Ahmedabad through Pandit 
Sukhalal Ji and in Patan througli muni Punyavijaya Ji, but none were 
found. Piijyapada Devanandin was a Digambara ‘author and manus- 
cripts of his work are expected to be met in the Bhandaras of South 
India, specially ac Müdabidri to which place also it is proposed to 
direct enquiries. 

V. S. AGRAWALA 


Was Jalal-ud-Din the Patron of Rayamukuta ? 
(4 rejoinder) 


We are glad to find that a Mahomedan scholar like Mr. Dani 
has come forward (IHQ., XXVIII, pp. 215-24) to examine our views 
about the great Sanskrit author Rayamukuta, and also to find that 
even a later paper written by usin Bengali has not escaped his 
notice (ib., p. 221 fn.). We must state here that the young scholar 
has neither met our arguments nor given up his own views refuted by 
‘them*, We take this opportunity of restating our views briefly after 
12 years and answering his criticisms. 

The remarkable career of Rayamukuta is divided into three dis- 
tinct petiods. He received his academic degree (Misra) from his 
teacher named Sridhara Misra, as stated by him in the beginning of 
his commentary on Raghu ( श्रीश्रीधराद्विधतमिश्रपदः सुमिश्रात verse 6—the 
lacuna in L. 2181 is filled up from a Nepal Ms. of Magha-tika: 
H. P. Sástri's Darbar Library Cat., 1, pp. 254-5). We have suggested 
this teacher's identity with one ‘Mahopadhyaya Sridhara Misra’ (fl. 
1400-50 A.D.), the father of a Smarta scholar Stigarbha (Sabitya- 
.Parisat-Patrika, 1354 B.E., pP. 3-8). A commentary on the Gita- 
govinda seems now to be the earliest work of Rayamukuta: a badly 
written copy, complete in 35 foll. was examined by us in the Asiatic 
Society, where it was sent for inspection some time ago, There is no 
mangala in the beginning nor any colophon at the end. At the end 
of the different chapters (except chap. 1 & 6) the colophon runs:— 
इति श्रीबृहस्पतिमिश्रकृतायां etc. (the word ‘Sri’ is omitted in chap. 5). The 

last two chapters form a different commentary altogether (named 
l शव्वोद्षशुन्दरी at the end of chap. 11) which is more diffuse. Brhaspati’s 
commentary is concise and references to authorities are rare.” Besides 
the lexicons Rudra, Ratnamala, Dharani and Bhattamalla we came 


r We published our discovery in 1941 that the Amarakosatika of Raya- 
mukuta was completéd in 1396 Saka (IHQ., XVII, pp. 467.68). Dr. R. C. 
Hazra, after full ten years, stated in 1951 that it was ‘written (or rather 
begun) in 1431-32 A.D.’ (Annals, BORI., XXXII, p. 43 fn. 3). He has not 
thus táken notice of an important discovery. But, whatis most amazing, in 
the next foot-note below (referring to JHQ., XVII, pp. 442-71) he joins our 
separate paper (pp. 456-71) to his own (pp. 442-55) without disclosing our 


name. 


\ 
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across a rare quotation from a musical work named Sangitavidyadbara 

(fol. 5०:--शीतमन्दसुगन्धिश्व त्रिविधं वायुलक्षणं । एतह्लक्षणसंयुक्त कोमल (:) स्थात्‌ 
समीरण ॥ इति सङ्गीतविद्याधरः), Ie should be carefully noted that only 

the academic title (Mista) of the author is mentioned in the several 

colophons and it can, therefore, be surmised that this unimportant: 
commentary was composed before the author came in contact with 
Rajyadhara, who gave him the honorary titles Acatya and Kavicakra- 

varti. l f 

À very old palmleaf copy of Rayamukuta’s Magha-tika (foll. 6- 

212 going up to a portion of Sarga 12) has been procured by 
the Asiatic Society. The colophon at the end of Sarga 1 of this Ms. 

states (fol. 29b) ; —&fir महीन्तापनीय-कविचक्रवत्तिराज्यधर-मिश्राचार्य्य-श्रीमद्व.हस्पततिकृते 
शिशुपालविवेचने निर्णयत्रहस्पतिनाश्रि नारदागमाख्यः प्रथमः सर्गः । There are slight 

variations in the subsequent colophons (e.g, महीन्तापनीयाचास्र्यकविश्सकूवति 
128b, कविमरिडतमिश्र- 149b and कविचकवर्त्यांचाय्येमिश्र-1704) and the date of 

the copy is given on fol. 1792: शुभमस्तु शकाब्दाः १४१२ ॥ The name 

of the owner is recorded on 188b श्रीसनातनमिश्रस्य। The important 

name of Rajyadhara, the author's patron, occurs only..once. The 

commentary is replete with quotations -froh various authorities, 

notably a large number of lexicons (e.g. हेममाली, era, विन्ध्यवासी 

92b and शिलोञ्छ 145b as rare names) We need only refer 

here to a few important names. Among previous commentators 

( पूव्वेटीकाकृतां 6b ) three names are cited by him—Vallabha (very often), 

Dandapani (39b, 473, 58a, 70-10 Gc.) and Gaügadása (43b, 58a, 

59७, 106b) There is a long -quotation from Rangaracana by 

Purusottamadeva (31-2), quite an unknown work. Among works on 

erotics, beside Rasaprakása (1642) and Srügaraptakasa (1832) chere 

- are scores of quotations from Rasapradipa (138a onwards) We 

suspect that this latter work was composed by his own son, for in one 

place (1662) it is referred to as सत्पुत्रस्य रसप्रदीपे, where agger is 
evidently the obviously careless scribe's slip for मत्पुलस्थ, This explains 
the author's predilection for the work, which is otherwise quite un- 

known. This new fact will have an important bearing on the present 

controversy. f 

The Gitagovindatika mentions only the academic title of the 

author and also probably the Kumaratika. The fopr works Megha- 

ditatika, Raghutika, Magbatikd and the Smrtiratnabara exhibit only 

the two honorary titles Acarya and Kavicakravarti in addition and 
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these are precisely the books which mention the name | Rajyadhara. 
There are now plenty of copies of the Amarakosatika preserved 
in various libraries and in every full colophon of the book five 
more ‘titles are mentioned exactly in the same order viz. 
Rajapandita, ` Panditasárvabhauma, Pandita-ciiddmani, Mahacirya 
and Rayamukuta. These five titles are never mentioned in the 
previous works? and, what is much more important, the tit: 
Rajyadharacarya found in the previous works is entirely discarded 
in the Kosagika. This normally means that the author came 
to the Royal court after his connection with Rajyadhara ceased most 
probably by the latter’s death. For, in verse 5 of the Kosatika che 
two earliest titles earned by the author are mentioned first of'all but 
without the name of the patron Rajyadhara ( धत्ते यः कविचक्रवर्तिपदमप्या- 
ET यः ). He now enters into the second and the most glorious 
period of his life, which culminated in the ‘golden’ investiture with 
the title Rayamukuta, which like Rzya-Rajyadhara and Visvasa-Réya 
undoubtedly denotes a ministerial office of the highest grade. During 
this period, which must have extended over two or three decades, his 
son also found his way from a youthful writer on erotics to the highest 
dignitary of the state (qqgar नृपमन्तिमौलिमणयो विश्वासरायादयः ). No literary 
work of Rayamukuta has come down to us of this period, He seems 
to have devoted what: little time he then got to a preparation of the 
greatest work of his life viz. the Kosatika, which was finished in the 
last period of retirement. The exact date of its completion is recorded 
in three splendid verses, discovered by us in a Ms. viz. 1396 Saka or 
1474 A.D. The verses have been fully cited by Mr. Dani op. cit. 
pp. 216-17) with thé observation that they ‘occur after the actual 
, colophon' and imply ‘a desire for protection probably of the manus- 
cript rather than that of the actual work’ etc. There is absolutely 
no such probability; no copyist in his senses would pray, ‘May the 
Tika (meaning according to Mr. Dani the copy and not the book) 
well-composed after full judgment shine forth till the end of the 
world !' ( तावचासविचारणाभिरचिता टीका चकास्तूचकेः last line All the 


2 Dr. Hazra wrongly stated (IHQ., XVII, p. 455) that the author is called 
*Pandita-cüdamani* in the final colophon of the Ms. of his Smrti-ratnabara. He 
has not corrected the error even now (ib., XXVI, p. 290 fn. 54). The Ms. is 
incomplete and contains no colophon. 
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epithets in the verses without excéption clearly point to the book 
itself and not to any early copy, where even the copyist's name is not 
recorded. The author wrote the book for ‘fame’ (कीत्तेये 10 verse 8 of 
the introduction) and it is but natural that after completion a full- 
hearted prayer is made by the ambitious author for perpetuation of 
the book. Manuscripts, on the other hand, are written mostly for 
one’s own use ( arg’, खकोयं ), for another's use ( अझुक्रस्य पुस्तकं ) and: 
rarely for everybody's use ( खार्थ' परार्थश्च ). It is simply impossible to 
imagine that a copyist, without giving out his name, would commend 
his handiwork for perpetuation by scholars fot all time to come, while 
his original is possibly fading away before his very eyes in less than 
45 years time. The verses under discussion ending with the phrase 
समाप्ता घेयममरकोषपञ्जिकेति certainly form part of the final colophon, which 
is variously written by different authors. There are many instances 
where the date of composition is given in verses after the pre-colophon. 
Three cases, just occurring to us, are cited here. Yogasamgraba, a 
medical work ends: --इति...श्रीजगननाथकृतः योगसंग्रहः समाप्तः ॥ 


वहिसिन्धुरसचन्द्संज्ञके साधने धवलपक्षसंयुते | 
| भानुवारहरिवासरे तिथौ ग्रन्थ एष परिपूर्णातां गतः ॥ 
This is a record of the date of composition (not of the copy in modern 
writing) in 1673 V.S. which exactly and correctly corresponds to 
April 6, 1617 A.D. being a Sunday and Sukla-Ekadasi falling in the 
month of Vaisakha. (70., I, p. 945). (2) Bhavadeva Nyayalañkara s 
Tirthasira ends: समांप्श्वायं ग्रन्थः। (भू)मिवाणतर्कचन्द्रशाकराजवतसरे इत्यादि 
(Des. Cat. R.A.S.B., Vol. III, Smt, p. 193—read Bhūmi for 
Rama). Here also the date of composition is recorded as 165: Saka, 
for the corresponding date 4330 in the Kali era is mentioned in the 
body of the book (fol. 114a) (3) A lexicon Rzpacintamani, pre- 
served in the Dacca University (Ms. No. 1451) was examined by us 
in 1940. It ends (fol. 57a): —इति रूपचिन्तामणिकोषः qam: ॥ 

शाके पञ्येकवाणेन्दुगणिते मासि माधवे । 

एष कोषः समाप्तोभुइशभिः परिवतसरेः ॥ 
It goes without saying that a copy of 57 foll. does not take 10 years 
to finish. It may be argued, why this newly discovered date of 
composition of the Kosatika of Rayamukuta is not found in any 
other copy. The answer is, students who read the Amarakosa with 
commentaries never care for such dates recorded at the end and these 
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ate asa rule dropped by copyists. We give one mote instance. 
Gopala Nyayapaficanana was the author of many Smrti works (ending 
with ‘nirnaya’) which at one time were very popular in Bengal and 
their copies ate found in large numbers in Mss. libraries. The exact 
date of composition of only one of them Asaucanirnaya was discovered 
` in one single copy (L. 3188: शाके शरेवैदिशरेन्दुमाने ie. 1535 Saka, a 
. Copy of 1614 Š.) and no second copy has yet come forward to confirm 
it. Such rare discoveries are always hailed by genuine scholars in 
the field of Sanskrit Mss. In the present case the new date 1396 Š. 
(1474 A.D.) for Rayamukuta removes many difficulties and fits in 
exactly in the literary history of the period as we shall presently find. 


For argument’s sake let us bear with Mr. Dani and admit for a 
moment that an extremely abnormal copyist did record in that strange 
manner thc date of the copy itself and not of the book. Rayamukuta 
in that case composed the Kosatiká in 1431-2 A.D. in the life time 
of Jalal-ud-Din. One of his earliest works Kuméaratika was also 
composed during the latter's reign, say, in 1415 A.D. at the earliest, 
for the epithet गौड़ाधिपादुपचितप्रचुरप्रतिछः refers, according to Mr. Dani, 
` to the same monarch. We have to assume that in course of the 

intervening 15 years the following events occurred: (i) Jalal-ud-Din 
got the name ‘Raya-Rajyadhara’ and gave two titles (Acarya and 
Kavicakravarti) to our auth or; four works were written by the latter 
under Rajyadhara. (ii) The author was simultaneously appointed to 
a high military commandership when those works were written. 
(ii) After this military cwm literary career our author got four literary 
titles and finally the highest title Rayamukuta. .(iv) During the 
same period his sons also became poets, scholars, authors and finally 
chief ministers of the same blessed monarch. Iris simply inconceiv- 
able that this crowd of events of two whole generations could occur 
Just within 15 years and, what is strange enough, Mr. Dani seems 
inclined to curtail the period still further, when he supposes that the 
Smrti work was composed ‘before 1430 A.D.’ and the Kosatika ‘near 


about 1431 A.D.’ (op. cit. p. 216). 


Mr. Dani finds it ‘very easy’ (p. 224) to interpret the mutilated 
verses 3-6 of the Smrti work, though he has fully cited our. views .on 
He point (pp. 222-23) without, however, meeting our arguments. 
For Mr. Dani and his silent protagonist Dr. Hazra we are making 
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here a desperate attempt to rewrite the crucial verse 4 after filling up 
the lacuna according to their interpretation. 


सेनाधिपत्यमिभसेन्धवतूय्यंशडख-च्छत्रावलीललितकाव्वनरूप्ययुक्तम्‌ । 
( मिश्राय यः शुभम ) दाद्‌ बहुभूषणश्च जल्ञालदीनऱपतिमु दितो गुणौचैः ॥ . 


Anyone with an elementary knowledge of Sanskrit will see that the 
verse constituting an ‘adjective clause’ to the main sentence जीयादयं स 
is absolutely incorrect in grammar—the relative pronoun ‘yah’ repla- 
cing the previously mentioned noun Jagadattasuta = Raya-Rajyadhara 
can never construe with a new noun in apposition that follows 
abruptly in the same clause viz. Jallaladina. Moreover, all the verses 
(3-6) extol the patron of the author except this verse 4, which extols 
a hitherto unknown commander supposed to be identical with the 
author and what is much more wonderful, the same commander 
metamorphoses himself in the very next sentence into a happy reci- 
pient of two modest professorial titles! We have only to rub our 
eyes! We have carefully examined the Smrtiratnabira again. The 
scribe writes a very clear and beautiful hand. In the first seven lines 
where the verses occur there are only two slips—one letter after the 
word कृष्णाजि and two letters after the word qaif are omitted. All 
the other letters and strokes in the folio cannot bé mistaken. The 
name Jagadatta is clearly written in both the places. Its correction 
to ‘Gajadanta’, suggested by Dr. Hazra, is quite ‘fantastic’. A proper 
name cannot be replaced by a synonym. It would be a height of 
folly if we refer to our present author by the name Véacaspati, which 
is’ synonymous with Brhaspati. In the lacuna of verse 4 the lower 
portion of the last two letters of the second foot is just traceable and 
after that the full sign at the end. The scribe does not distinguish 
between ‘na’ and ‘n’ (gava). Accordingly we now fill up the lacuna 
of the verse in a better way as follows: — l 


सेनाधिपत्यमिभसेन्थवतूर्यशडख-च्छतावलीललितकाक्ननरूप्य (मृष्टम्‌ )। 

( यस्मावदाजनप-)दान्‌ बहुभूषणश्च जल्लालदीननरपतिमु दितोगुणौधैः ॥ 
This is the only way, as we stated 12 years ago, that the verse can 
„be correctly taken and it makes the identity of tl.e monarch with Raya- 
Rajyadhara quite impossible, The latter title is on the face of it too 
petty for a paramount monarch, an argument which Mr. Dani has 
not met. We need hardly refer to the other arguments of Mr. Dani, 
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which fall through automatically with no ground to stand upon. A 
few notes are added below to clear some of his misconceptions. 


(i) Sülapani who came after Madhavacarya and cited Vacaspati II in 
the Rasayatráviveka was born about 1375-80 A. D. and his literary 
activity began about 1405-10 A. D. and continued till about 1455- 
60 A. D.* His Sraddbaviveka was written after Tithiviveka etc. 
Rayamukuta cited 33 times from the book 1, e. it had already become 
a standard work of great authority, This cannot happen before 1430 
A. D., the earliest date for the Smrti work of Rayamukuta. 
Mr. Dani still relies on a date of Dhirasimha for the chronology of the 
period (p. 215-16). In a recent work (Dr. J. Mishra’s Hist. of 
Maitbila Lit., App. Il, p. 465-6) the reign of Bhairavasimha is given 
as 1475-89 A. D. 


(ii) For interpretation of che word इंदानीम्‌ in certain commenta- 
ries we refer Mr. Dani to our note in IHQ., (XVII, pp. 468-9) 
and in the Introd. to our edition of Paribbasaurtti etc. (pp. 34-36). 
Nayanananda never stated that he borrowed the date (1353 
Saka) from Rayamukuta. We are unable: to unravel the jugglery 
of Mr. Dani (p. 218) that Sarvananda gives a ‘different’ date (4260 
K. E. ) from the date (4260 K. E. ) cited from Srinivasa! ‘We are 
thankful to him for citing a long-forgotten passage of our friend and 
pupil che late lamented Mr. $, C. Banerji (pp. 218-19). The word 
` भूतानि alone without the word इदानीं indicates that ‘a few days or a few 
months’ have elapsed since the completion of that Kali year already 
when Srinivasa wrote. When Sarvananda mentioned the same date 
with the word इदानीम्‌ that can’have no other meaning than what we 
have stated. 


(ii) There is nothing in the phrase गोडाधिपादुपचितप्रचुरप्रतिष्ठः to 
prove that the author was patronised ‘only’ (p. 220) by the Gauda 
king. The word उपचित means ‘increased’. Scholars are patronised 
by all lovers of learning: from the highest king to the rich common 
people, whoever among them arranges for learned assemblies, 

(iv) The phrase निजभुजद्रविणाज्जितश्री is quite conventional and 
may very well refer to a commander as to a paramount king. 


3. For Vicaspati vide our paper in Ganganatba Jha R. I. Jour. IV, pp. 
295-312 and Vange Navyanyayacarcà, pp. 27-29. For date of Sülapàni, ib, p.97. 
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(v) Our author received rich presents from a monarch on the ccca- 
sion of his earning the great title Rayamukuta. It is quite wrong to 
suggest, as ‘Mr. Dani has done (p. 223), that very much richer 
presents to a military commander on a former occasion must have 
been made by the same monarch to the same person viz. our author ! 

(vi)- When in the same sentence our author adds the honorifie 
word ‘Sti’ to Raya-Rajyadhara, but denies that term to the paramount 
monarch Jallaladina, it is quite natural to interpret that the latter 
was dead when the book was written 

Our own scheme of Rayamukuta’s life is suggested here. He 
was born about 1400 A. D. and: began his literary activity about 
1425 A. D. All the available literary works of him with the single 
exception of Kosatika were written within che period 1425-55 A. D. 
mostly under the patronage of ~Raya-Rajyadhara, a rich nobleman 
belonging to a family of mixed caste called -मूद्धाभिषिक्ठ. Towards the 
end of this period his son (Vigvasa Raya) grew up as a poet, scholar . 
and author—one book of this son the Rasapradipa is cited in the 
` Maghatika, evidently as a sort of advertisement. Roughly from 1455 
to 1474 A.D. both the father and the son embraced political 
careers in the royal court of successive kings and finally the Amaratika 
was finished in 1474 A.D. when one of the greatest patrons of - 
learning was on the throne of Gauda viz Barbak Shah (1459-76 : 
A.D.) tis quite possible that at the very beginning of his career. 
our author might have enjoyed the patronage of Jalal-ud-Din through 
his immediate patron Rajyadhara. 


DINESH CH. BHATTACHARYYA 


The Harsa and Bhatika Eras 


In an interesting article published in this Quarterly (Vol. XXVII, 
pp. 183 É.) Dr. R. C. Majumdar has called into question the attribu- 
tion of several dates to the Harga era of A. D. 606-7. Whatever one 
may say about his objections in respect of dates from Bihar and 
Orissa, those about dates from Rajputana, Panjab and Central India 
appear to be well founded and are supported by some fresh evidence 
which I propose to set forth in this article. 


One of the important means for checking the ascription of any 

` date to a particular era is the verification of its data. This is unfor- 
tunately lacking in the case of the dates ascribed to the Harsa era; 
for very few of them admit of verification for want of such details as 


a week-day, a naksatra ot a sankranti. The only dates that can be 
verified are the following: — 


(1) The Hund inscription’: —This contains two dates which have 
been read by D. R. Sahni as follows: (i) Samvat 168 Asvayujavati 
8 Sanaub, ie., Saturday, the 8th tithi of the dark fortnight of. 
Ašvina in the year 168; and (ii) Samvat 169 Asádbaíuti 12 Vrban, 
ie., Thursday, the 12th titi of the bright fortnight of Asadha in the 
year 169. 


These dates contain sufficient details for verification, but they have 
not been calculated by the editor. They appear. quite regular accor- 
ding to the epoch of A. D. 606-7; for the first corresponds, for 
purnimanta  A$vina, to Saturday, the 3rd September A. D. 774, and 
the second, to Thursday, the 15th June A.D. 775^. Sahni's read- 
ing ofthe dates, however, appears to be incorrect,’ As Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti has already pointed out ina note, the correct readings 
of the years in the two dates appear to be 158 and 159 respectively. 
The tithi of the second date also appears to have been read wrongly. 
It is clearly 13, not 12. Now, with these readings, the first date, 
for pirnimanta A$vina, falls on Friday, the 24th August A. D. 764 


1 Ep. Ind., vol. XXII, pp. 97 £. 

2 For the verification of dates | have used S. K. Pillai's Indian Epbemeris. 

3 The second figure in both the dates is exactly like that in th” year and 
the £tbi in the Balera plate of Mularaja (Ep. Ind., vol. X, pl. facing p. 78) and 
the latter is undoubtedly 5. : 
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and, for amanta ASvina, on Sunday, the 23rd September A. D. 764. 
In either case it would be irregular, as the week-day is not Saturday 
as mentioned in the record. The second date regularly corresponds to 
Thursday, the 6th June A. D. 765. 

(2) The Panjaur inscription :— This contains the date, Samvat 
563°, Jetha Sidi 9, vara Sukrab. This regularly corresponds, for the 
current year 563, to Friday, the 17th May A. D. 1168, as shown 
by Dr. Kielhorn. 

The foregoing examination of the two dates which contain details 
necessary for verification shows that the epoch of the Harga era is 
applicable in two out of three cases. There are, however, no clear 
indications of the extension of Harsa’s rule to Rajputana. On the 
other hand, there is evidence of the use of another era called the 
Bhatika Sarhvat which originated about the same time as the Harsa 
era. In this connection Dr. Majumdar has drawn attention to the 
following two records, found in Jaisalmer, which mention this Sarhvat 
along with the Vikrama year (in one case also with the Saka year): — 


(1) Jaisalmer Vaisnava temple inscription? : — Vikrama Sarhvat 
1494—Bhatika Sarhvat 813, Magha $udi 6, Sukravara, Aśvinī nak- 
satra. This regularly corresponds to Friday, the 31st January A. D. 
1438, when the iithi Magha $udi 6 ended 15 h. 50 m. and the 


naksatra A$vini, 7 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise. 
This shows that the epoch of the Bhatika Samvat is A. D. 624-25. 


(2) Jaisalmer Saiva temple inscription? : —Vikrama Sarhvat 1673 
Saka Sarhvat 1538— Bhátika Sathvat 993, with the Uttarayana occur- 
ring in Margasirsa. This date also is perfectly regular; for in A. D. 
1616, corresponding to V. S. 1673, the Uttarayana occurred on the 
amavasya of the amánta Margasirsa, the corresponding Christian date 
being the 28th December A. D. 1616. 

This gives the epoch of the Bhitika Sarhvat as A. D. 623-24. 


There is thus a difference of one year betweer the two epochs. The 


4 The facsimile in Cunningham’s ASIR., vol. XIV shows the year to be 
562. 

5 Bhandarkar’s List, No. 775. 1 adopt S. R. Bhandarkar's reading of the 
year as 813. D. R. Bhandarkar gives the year as 81:2 which is difficult to 
reconcile with the epoch indicated by the other date of the Bhitika Sarhvat 

6 Bhandarkar’s List, No. 962 
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discrepancy can be reconciled by supposing that the latter date is 
recorded in a current year and the former in an expired year’. 

The name of the Bhatika Sarhvat occurs in very-late records of 
the fifteenth and seventeenth century A.D. It may, therefore, be asked, 
‘Have we any evidence that the era was current in earlier periods?’ To 
- answer such a question, let us see if this epoch of the era is applicable 
in the case of the two dates of the aforementioned Hund inscription. 


. . Both the dates of the Hund inscription (with the corrected read- 
ings given above) appear quite regular if referred to the Bhatika 
Sarhvat of A.D. 623-24; for che first date, (parnimanta) Ašvina vadi 8 
in the current year 158, fell oa Saturday, the 15th September A D 
781 and the second, Asadha Sudi 13 in the current year 159, fell 

„ọn Thursday, ths 27th June A. D. 782, ‘the tithi commencing 45 

minutes after mean sunrise on that day . 

It will thus be noticed that whereas according to the Harsa era of 

A; D. 606-7, one of the twd dates in the Hund inscription appears. 
irregular, both appear quite regular: according to the epoch A. D 

: 623-24 of the -Bhatika Savat. The latter is, therefore, more likely 
to be the. era used in that inscription*, ` 

We have, however, no information about tlie circumstances which 
l ' led to the foundation’ of ` this -era, Dr, Majumdar suggests that the 
Bhātika era may have been identical with the Hijra. era: óf A. D. 
` 623, which, from a statement of Alberuni, appeats to liave been 
current in the neighbouring province of Sindh. ` This is extremely 
unlikely. The Hijra era may have been current in che Muslim. 
province of Sindh, but it is not likely to have been in vogue in the 
. Rajputana and the Panjab which were not under Muslim domination 
in the eighth century A. D. We must, therefore, seek elsewhere the 
origin of the Bhatika Samvat. 

In this connection Í invite the attention of scholars to a copper- 
plate grant found at Dhulev-Rsabhadeva in Mewad, Rajaputana. 
This record has long been known. It was briefly noticed in the 
Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum for 1932-33, p. 2, It has 


7 For similar cases see thc epochs of other eras for current and expired 
years. 

8 The date of the Panjaur inscription may, however, be in the Harsa era. 
It does not appear regular according to the epoch of the Bhitika era fixed above. 
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not, however, received the attention it deserves as some details of its 
date were not mentioned in the notice. My attention was drawn to this 
record by Pandit A. K. Vyas, Superintendent of Archaeology, Udai- 
pur. The grant is incised on a single copper-plate. The plate wa: 
issued by Mabārāja Bhetti of Kiskindbà and records his gift of some 
land in the agrahāra village of Ubbaraka to the Brahmana Bhattinaga: 
of the Candratreya gotra and the Vajasaneya Sakha for the religious 
merit of his father Mabaraja Bappadatti. The Ditaka was Yajfiadeva 
and the scribe, Sambabhata. The grant is signed by Maharaja Bhetti 
and also by one Bhattivada. After this another Ditaka named 
Karkabhata who was an officer of Samanta Bhartrvadda at Tramba- 
tali is mentioned. Finally, the consent of Samanta Bhartripadra is 
recorded. 

The grant is written in nail-headed characters of about the 8th 
century A.D. and is throughout in Sanskrit. The date is given in 
the following words : ~राज्यप्रतिमत्ता(पत्ति)व्षे:(े) तृ(लि)सप्ततिभि/(तमे) आश्वयुज- 
संव्व(वोत्सरेः(रे) । i.e., in the Asvayuja-sarhvatsara, in the seventy-third year 
since the acquisition of the kingdom. 

The seventy-third year is evidently of some era; for a reign of 
such length is improbable, though not altogether impossible. The 
wording also shows that the era dated from the foundation of the 
kingdom by some ancestor of Bhetti. We have no information 
about his name. If he bore a name similar to the grantor of this 

plate, the era may have been current under the name of Bhettika, 
Bhattika or Bhatika. This is, of course, a conjecture, the corroboration 
of which will have to be left for furure discoveries. One thing is 
certain, viz., that the era could not have been identical with the Hijra 
era, nor with the Harsa or any other era founded by a king of another 
dy nasty. 

. The mention of the Aévayuja sarhvatsara in connection with the 
year 73 is also noteworthy as it gives us some datum for calculation. 
This is evidently a year of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter. In the 
Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum where this grant was first 
noticed, its year 73 was referred to the Harsa era. The year of 
Jupiter’s twelve-year cycle in A.D. 679, corresponding to the 73rd 

` year of the Harga era, was Jyestha; not Agvayuja as required." . So the 


9 See Sewell and Dikshit, Indian Calendar. 
टर. (ग 
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date is not of the Harsa era. If it was recorded in the Bhatika era 
as suggested above, the Aévayuja sarhvatsara must have been current 
in the neighbourhood of 623+73=A.D. 696. And it is note- 
worthy that the year Maha-Asvayuja was actually current in- A.D 
695 according to the mean-sign system. There is still a difference of 
one year to be accounted for; but it may be due to some confusion 
regarding -current and expired years such as is noticed in the dates 
of the Kalacuri-Cedi era 

It seems probable, therefore, that the Dhulev copper-plate grant 
is dated in the Bhatika era. Other early inscriptions found in Raj- 
putana and the adjoining country such as the Kot inscription dated 
in the year 40, Tasa-i-inscription (Alwar State) dated in the year 182 
and Udaipur Museum inscription dated in the. year 207, which are 
usually referred to the Harsa era,’ may also be, of the Bhatika era,» 
The Hund inscription also is in the same era, as shown above. As 
an era generally spreads with the extension of political power, it may. 
not be wrong to infer that there was a great kingdom flourishing in 
Rajputana and the adjoining territory in the seventh and eighth 
centuries A.D. which was founded by an ancestor of Maharaja Bhetti 


in circa A,D 623 
V. V. MIRASHI 


10 See my article on the Kalacuri-Cedi era in ABORI., vol. XXVII, pp. 
x ff. 

11 Bhandarkar's List Nos. 1391, 1405 and Annual Report of tbe Raf 
putana Museum for 1919 20, p. 2. See also Ojha, History of Rajputana _ 
(Hindi), vol. 1, p. 161. 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
vol. XXXIII, 1952 

DANIEL H. H, ImcALLs,—T be Study of Sankaracirya, Sankara’s 
contribution to the Vedantic sphere of thoughts is discussed in the 
paper from the historical standpoint. Sankara follows tradition, 
but he ‘fits the tradition to his purpose,’ giving us ‘new insights 
of his own’. Both Sankara and his opponent Bhaskara built upon 
an old framework furnished by their predecessor, the Vrttikara, 
but Sankara broke away from his original on crucial points. It is 
surmised that he was first brought up in the ideas of the 
Bhedabheda doctrine, but later, under the influence of the 
phenomenalistic tenets represented by the Gandapadakárikas. 
Sankara’s originality lies in his contribution towards a philosophical 
and dialectical development of the concept of ‘the qualitiless 
Brahman and in his synthetic presentation of the various theories 
current in the contemporary systems of thought, The new 
elements introduced in Sankara’s philosophy are directed not so 
much against Buddhism as against the schools adhering to the 
ritualistic Mimamsa and the realistic Vedanta. 

P. L. Varpya,—On the Use of Prakrit Dialects in Sanskrit Dramas. 
The principal Prakrit dialect used in Sanskrit dramas is Sauraseni. 
Some works on dramaturgy give directions for the use of particular 
dialects by particular characters in a drama. The relevant passages 

found in Bharata’s Natyasastra and some other works bearing on 
the subject have been discussed here to determine how far the 
directions have been followed in the Prakrit-laden Mrechakatika. 


R. D. KARMARKAR.—The Pariplava (Revolving Cycle of Legends) 
at the Aívamedba. The procedure of the A$vamedha sacrifice 
suggests that in early times it had the character of a national 
festival in which people from all parts of the country and groups 
from all strata of the society gathered to take part. The 
Pariplava recitation held in a series of ten discourses was an 
interesting rite in the ASvamedha, The proceedings were repeated 
again and again for a full year till the return of the horse 
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roaming freely. The Hotr priest mentioned names of different 
Vedas or branches of learning, recited passages from them and 
referred to different tribes and their chiefs. The rite seems to 
have had a social and cultural appeal to the society as a whole. 


S. B. Josu1.—Etymology of Place-names Patti-Hatti. Some observa- 
tions on the history of Maharastra and Karnataka. 


C. D. CHATTERJEE.—Studies in the Inscriptions of Asoka: Queen's 
Edict (Allahabad-Kosam Pillar) reconsidered. 


K. M, SHEMBAVNEKAR.—Tbe Population of Ancient India (500 B.C. 
to 100 A.D.). References to provinces and towns, classes and 
communities and kingdoms and confederacies found in the early 
grammatical treatises, the works on Smrti, and the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya give an idea of the degree of expansion of population of 
ancient India. The grand total of the caste people at the time 
is estimated at about 100 to 120 millions, while the number of 
the dwellers of the jungles is conjectured to have been between 
15 to 20 millions. 

RONALD M. SmitH.—Birth of Thought—1. This instalment of the 
discourse deals with the evidence of the Taittiriya and the Aitareya 
Opanisads in respect of the development of abstract ideas with 
special reference to the emergence of morality, the connec- 
tion of the doctrine of Karma with transmigration, and the rise 
of pessimism. 7 | 


S. K. Dixsuit.—The Problem of the Kusanas and the Origin of the 
Vikrama Samvat. In this discussion, which is to be continued, 
an attempt has been made to settle the chronology of the Kusana 
emperors. Kujala (८. 55 B.C.), son of Kadphises is said to have, 
started the’ Kusana Era known later as Malava-gana Samvat, 
Vikrama Samvat etc. 


P. K. Gove: —Studies in the History of Indian Plants—History of 
Fenugreek aud Alfalfa (Lucerne) in India and other Countries 
(between c. B. C. 700 and A.D. 1800). 

V. B. Misra.— The Gurjara-Pratibáras of Gurjaratra. The Gurjara- 
Pratihara dynasty ruling over a part of the present Rajasthan foi 
about 300 years was founded by Haricandra in about 550 A.C. 
It is inferred chat the 'early rulers of the dynasty were sovereigns, 
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while the later ones had to acknowledge overlordship of Vatsaraja 
and his successors. . 

B. R. SHARMA.—Sym bolism of Fire-altar in the Vedas. The idea 
about the universe finds expression in the construction of the 
sacrificial fire-altar. 

P. V. Barar.—A Pali Manuscript in an Indian Script. The Pali 
manuscripts are found generally in Sinhalese, Burmese, Siamese or 
Cambodian characters. The Durbar Library in Nepal possesses 
fragments of a Vinaya text in Pali written in Indian characters of 
the 8th-9th centuries of the Christian era. 

H. Gozgrz.— Rana Kumbba’s Statue at Acbalgarb, Mt. Aba. 

D. C. Sincan — Date of the Vaidyabrdayananda by Yogi Prabaraja. 
The composition of the Vaidyabrdayananda, a work on medicine, 
is assigned to the latter half of the seventeenth century. 

—.—Genealogy of the Visnukundins. 

D. S. Trrvepa.—Land of the Vedas. The Sukla Yajurvede, Athar- 
vaveda, and the bulk of the Rgveda are considered to have been 
composed in Bihar. 


Journal of the Bihar Research Society, 
vol, XXXVIII, pts. 3-4 


RATNA CHANDRA AGRAWALA,—A Study of Weigths and Measures as 
depicted in tbe Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan. 
KALI Kinkar Darra.—Genesis of the Diwani Grant of 1765. Shah 
Alam II, the weak Mughal Emperor of Delhi granted the 
Diwant of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the East India Company 

through sheer helplessness. I 

BANKEY BIHARI MISHRA.—The Judicial Administration of the East 
India Company in Bengal, 1765-1782. Reforms introduced in 
civil justice and the administration of criminal justice and police 
are the subjects discussed. 

R. C. MaJumpar.— Original Home of Imperial Guptas. Ir is conten- 
ded that the French version of Ltsing's account of the travels of 
Hwuilun does not support the location of the ‘China Temple’ built 
by Sri Gupta to the west of Nalanda, and the assumption ‘that 
the original estate of the Guptas had its centre at Ayodhya or even 
at Mathura” has no basis. The writer of the Note is inclined to 


place the ‘China Temple’ in North Bengal. 
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B. P. SINHA.— Original Home of the Imperial Guptas. This . 
Rejoinder in reply to the Note summarised above. The correctness 
of the French version of L-tsing's Memoir is doubted. 


RAM SHARAN SHarMa.—Vidatha: The Earliest Fotk-Assembly of 
the Indo-Aryans. Vidatha occurring frequently in the Rgveda 
was an ancient collective institution ‘‘attended both by males and 
females and performing all kinds of functions, economic, military, 
religious and social." 

VISHWANATH PRASAD VarmMa.—Studies in Hindu Political Thought 
and its Metaphysical Foundations. 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. 27 (Supplement) 


D. D. Kosamsi.— Chronological Order of Punchmarked Coins—lll : 
The Paila Hoard, 


G. C. Juata.—Carudatta and Mrcchakatika. The two dramas Caru- 
datta and Mrecbakatika attributed respectively to Bhasa and Südraka 
have a close correspondence between them suggesting that the 
former is an abridged version of the latter. The expression 
amudanka nadaam (=a-mrd-anka-nataka) employed in the last 
Act of the Carudatta hints further at its relationship with the mrt 
Sakatika (little clay- cart) of Sudraka’s drama. 


B. G. GOKHALE.— The Origin of the Imperial Guptas. Arguments ate 
put forward to show that the Guptas belonged originally to a non- 
Bráhmanical clan ‘which’ was racially and socially similar to’ the 
clan of the Licchavis. 

S. N. GaJENDRAGADKAR.— Decorative Style and Alamkaras in the 
Aitareya Brabmana. 


Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 
. - vol, IX, pt. 1 


B. C. Law.—Vidiía in Ancient India. References to the city of 
Vidisà in Sanskrit and Pali literature, and the association of the 
place with some coins and inscriptions point to its religious and 
political significance in ancient times. Vidiša is situated 
Bhopal. 

JNANENDRA LAL MAJIUMDAR.—Philosopby of Gandapada (Alatasanti- 
prakarana). This is the concluding instalment of the paper 


` 
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interpreting the Alataíánti section of the Gaudapada-karika in 
accordance with the concepts of Buddhist philosophy 
DASARATHA SHARMA.—T be Kautalyan Ruler.. The king is depicted ° 
in the Arthasastra as the chief executive and the controlling 
authority in every sphere of his kingdom, with a high conception 
of his duties and ready responsiveness to the needs of his subjects. 
KAILASH CHANDRA OJHA.—Original Home and family of the 
f Mauryas. The writer is inclined to believe that Candragupta 
Maurya was an inhabitant of North Western India ‘probably born 
in the Kuru family 
SADASIVA L. Karre.—~Sujanadharmaratna. The Sujanadbarmaratna 
s a Smrti digest composed in the 17th century under. the patronage . 
. of the Bundela king: Sujan Singh by. Krsnabhatta alias - Bhaiabhattá - - 
belonging to the celebrated Bhatta family of Banaras. Manuscripts ` 
of three sections of the work—Samaya-didhiti, Abnika-didhiti and ` 
Sraddba-didbiti are known to be available 
K. M. Munsut,.--Sanskrit through the Ages. This is a discourse 
upon the stages of development of the Sanskrit language as a 
unifying force in India 
R. C. HaznA.—l'be Ganesa-purana. The Upapurana glorifying. - | 
GaneSa has been analysed here. It is said to have been produced 
in the region of Banaras at a comparatively late period En 
BHAKTI SUDHA  MuknoPADHYAYA.—J]Mrcchahbatiba as ‘a Prakarana. - 


Almost all: the features characteristic of a .Prakarana type. of — 


drama are present in the Mrechakatika x: 
UmesH MisHra.—lInfluence of Teachings of the Buddha and the 
^. Causes. of the Decline of Buddhism. Buddha's great personality: 
` and lofty ideals helped rapid progress of Buddhism. The 
unrestricted admission of the unworthy persons to the Order’ and f 
the absence. of recorded teachings of che Master led to the decline 
. of the religion, The Buddhists developed an impression that they 
belonged to a separate order, and incurred thereby a deadly 
antipathy of the old society. The leading followers of the 
Buddha became jealous of each other and began to interpret the 
non-recorded words of the Teacher in various ways. 


Journal oí Oriental Research, Madras, vol. XX, pts. 1-1V 
T. R. VENKATARAMA SASTRI,— Vedic Attitude to Sati. Vedic texts. 
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do not suggest the prevalence of the custom of sabamarana ot 
anumarana of a widow. 


Y. D. SHARMA.— Building Laws in the ArthaSastra. The rules in 

the Kastiliya on house-building. are progressive in nature, almost 

_ corresponding to the municipal building laws of the present times. 

` The modern house-planning however aims at bringing comfort 

and convenience to the community, whereas the Kautilyan rules 
try primarily to remove causes of frictión among the neighbours. 


T. V. MAHALINGAM.—A Bina’ Chieftain of tbe Thirteenth Century. 
Rajarajamagadainadalvan, a contemporary of the Cola Emperor 
Kulottuñga JI], was a Bana king ruling over parts of South Arcot, 
Salem and North Arcot. He distinguished himself by helping 
the Colas against the Pandyas, 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain & Ireland 
1953, Parts 1 & 2 j 


KENNETH INGHAM,— The English Evangelicals and the Pilgrim Tax 
in India, 1800-1862. This is an account of the agitation started 
by the Christian Missionaries against Governments’ attitude of 
toleration towards Hinduism. The Evangelicals opposed the collec- 
tion of the Pilgrim Tax which helped maintaining connection with 
the administration of Hindu temples. i 


L. A. SCHWARZSCHILD. —N otes on the Future System in Middle Indo- 
Aryan. l 
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Eastern Expansion of the Kusana Empire 


Inspired with the suggestion of Dr. A.S. Altekar, who had 
published a hoard of Kusina coins from Buxar in Behar and had 
suggested that Magadha was conquered by the Kusinas early in their 
dynastic history in the time of Wima Kadphises and they lost their 
hold over it towards the end of the reign of Huviska’, Sri Adris 
Banerji has collected numismatic, epigraphic and sculptural data, 
under the -above caption? to show that U.P., Behar and possibly 
the Gangetic delta in Bengal, as well as Orissa were included for a 
time within the empire of Kaniska. While the paper is interesting, a 
careful, balanced, unbiassed and fair study of the available materials would 
show that there is hardly anything to weave cut any such possibilities. 

Sri Banerji has referred.to the following inscriptions, pointing 
out that they specifically mention the name of Kaniska in Eastern 
India: 


1. Inscription on a Buddha image at Sarnath. 

2. Inscription on a Buddha image found at Sahet-Mahet, 
(ancient Sravasti), 

3. Inscription on an image found at Gaya by Cunningham. 


To this list of Sri Banerji, I would add one more inscription 
found on a Buddha image at Kosam, ancient Kaufambi?, which, he 
did not include in the list. But at the same time, the image which 
is said by Sri. Banerji to have been found by Cunningham at Gaya 
has nothing by the way of reference to Kaniska or any other Kusana 
king, and has no value in the present context, As a metter of fact Sri 


1 JNSI., vol. XU, p. 122. 2 IHQ., vol. XVII, pp. 294-303. 
3 Ep, Ind, vol. XXI, p. 211. 
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Banerji, himself, is not sure if the image has any such thing. 
- Though he has quoted Cunningham's Mabzbodbi as the authority of his 
assertion, but he did not consult the book. He seems to have relied 
on Dr. B. C, Sen, whose name he has mentidned in the footnote*. I 
have consulted the Mababodbi, but I failed to find any reference to any 
such image which has got any iascription mentioning the name of 
Kaniska or any other Kusana king. Thereis one Buddha image with the 
inscription dated in the 64th year of a king named Trikamala. This 
image is no doubt assigned to the Kusana period by Cunningham, 
but artistically it is doubtful if it could be assigned to that period. 
In all probability it belongs to the later part of the third century A.D. 
But even if it be taken as belonging to Kusana period, it shows that 
there was some independent kingdom in Behar during the Kusana 
period, and it was not under the domination of the Kusanas. 

Having excluded this insctiption from the list, we have nothing 
coming from Behar, which specifically mentions the name of Kaniska 
or any other Kusana king, suggesting Kusana hold over the territory. 
The other three inscriptions are confined to eastern U.P. and they do 
not suggest anything Kusina beyond Banaras, if the find-spots be 
taken as a conclusive evidence on this point. We shall discuss these 
inscriptions a little later. 

Sri Banerji has given next, a list of inscriptions that are found 
in Behar and have Kusüna characters. Script called Kusana, on any 
inscription found at any place in Behar or anywhere else, does not 
suggest any political domination; It is justa name to indicate the 
developed form of the letters that are found in the period when 
Kusanas were the main ruler in a part of the country. Moreover, the 
inscriptions listed by Sri Banerji are engraved on images which are 
made of red sand-stone of Karri (Agra) and the style as well as the 
technique of these images betray their production from Mathura studio. 
There is no doubt that these images were imported from Mathura to 
the localities where they have been found. ‘fherefore, it is no wonder 
if they have Kusina script on them. An imported article is in no 
way a sure indication of political domination of the place, where it is 
found, under the ruler of the place of the origin of that article. 

But Sri Banerji has pointed out that the Rajmahal slate was used 


4 Op. cita p. 294, f. n. 4. 
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in sculptures in Eastern India in various periods; but not in the 
Kusana period. In this period only the red sand-stone of Karri is 
found, which disappears with the disintegration of the Kusana empire’. 
‘In Gupta period’, he says, ‘the studios of Mathura were still working, 
but the red sand-stone of Mathura remains within the limits of the 
Doab between the Gafiga and the Yamuna; and never again to reappear 
on the soil of eastern India in the wake of other empires that followed 
that of the Kusanas’. Sri Banerji wants to impress upon us that 
inspite of the local stone, if images of stones of a particular place is 
imported in a particular period, it is a sure indication of the political 
domination. To him, the presence of Mathurd stone, inspite of 
Rajmahal stone in Behar, indicates the Kusána occupation of that 
province. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the Indian art during the 
Kusana period developed in the Gindhira and Mathura only. No local 
art is known flourishing at Banaras and Magadha. Had there been 
so, we would naturally have had some specimens of that art in the 
local Chunar and Rajmahal stones. But when in the Gupta period, 
Banaras developed its own school of art, we find sculptures of Chunar 
sand-stone in eastern U. P. and Behar in abundance. People, 
naturally, did not feel necessity anymore to import stone images from 
distant places like Mathura. Even in this period, we do not have 
Rajmabal stones used in sculptures of Magadha, since art was not till 
then developed in that area. Had there been any such thing, as Sri 
Banerji postulates with the presence of Mathura stones at Behar, we 
would surely have had Chunar stone images in abundance at Mathura 
and other places, with the advent of the Gupta domination in that 
area. But such is not the case. So, one can naturally infer that in the 
Kusana period, when the eastern India lacked an art of its own, out of 
love for the religion or by way of cutiosity of introducing new things 
in their own land, people imported images from the known centre of 
their manufacture at Mathura. But when they developed their own art, 
they ceased to import. It is well apparent by the very fact that we 
have a few images of Mathura in Behar and eastern U.P, As such, 
it is just an imagination to suggest any political reason behind 
their presence in Behar. There is hardly anything by the way of 
art and inscriptions to show the extant of Kusina empire in Behar. 

Now, coming to the Kusana occupation in the eastern U.P. we 
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have, no doubt, as pointed out above, three inscribed Buddha images, 
that ate found at Kaufambi, Sarnath and Sravasti and bear the name 
of Kaniska. These inscriptions seem to suggest Kaniska’s rule, 
extending upto Banaras, and not only Sri Banerji, but many scholars 
share this view. But the tragedy had been with the scholars 
that they have always ignored Kausambi and Sravasti inscriptions and 
have laid stress only on the Sirnath inscription, Ifthe three images 
and their inscriptions are studied together, we shall see that they are 
not the least connected with the empire of Kaniska. 

All the three images are made of Karri red sand-stone and are the 
products most likely of a single artist of Mathura school. They are 
strikingly similiar in style and workmanship. Their inscriptions are 
also similar in nature, language and script. “One of them (Kausambi 
image) is dated in the 2nd year of Kaniska, the orher (Sarnath image) 
is dated in the third year of his reign; on the third, (Srivasti image) 
unfortunately the date is damaged, but it is also in the year of the 
reign of Kaniska. The doner of the Sravasti image was friar Bala 
the follower of friar Pusyavuddhi and that of KauSambi, friar Bala’s 
disciple nun Buddhamitra, The Sarnath image is a joint donation of 
the two i.e. friar Bala and nun Buddhamitra. These two Buddhists 
are again mentioned on the inscribed Bodhisattva image from Mathura, 
preserved in Lucknow Museum, dated in the year 33 in the reign of 
Huviska, This image was the gift of nun Dhanavati, the sistet’s 
daughter of Trepitaka Buddhamitra, the disciple of the Trepitaka 
Bala. It is clear from this, that the three inscriptions belonged to 
these two persons, who were beyond doubt on pilgrimage and were 
not the inhabitants of either of the three places Kausambi, Sarnath 
and Sravasti and most likely they had come from Mathura and had 
brought with them the images to install on the occasion of their 
pilgrimage at the sacred sites of Buddhism. As such they too do not 
have any thing which may be interpreted as an evidence of Kaniska’s 
hold over these places, 

But the two names Kharapallana and Vanaspara, which are 
mentioned in the Sarnath image inscription with the titles Maha- 
ksatrapa and Ksatrapa respectively, have made the scholars imagina- 
tive and they think that they were viceroy and governor at Banaras 


5 Ep, Ind., vol. VIII p. 1816, 
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at that time under Kaniska, But this inference is never warranted 
from the lines of the inscriptions, which are as follows: — 

(1) faga बलस्य लेपिटकस्य बोधिसत्त्वो gef प्रतिष्ठापितों बाराखसिये भगवतो 
चकमे सहा माता पितिहि सहा उपद्धयायाचर्येहि सद्धयेविहारिहि अंतेवासिकेहि च सहा 
बुद्धमित्रये लेपिटिकये सहा qaqa वनस्परेन खरपल्लानेन च सहा saf परिषाहि सर्व 
सत्वनं हितासुखा्थ । 

(2) Aqa बलस्यत्नेपिउकस्य बोधिसत्त्वो प्रतिष्ठापितो महाक्तत्रपेन खरपल्ञानेन सहा 
qala बनस्परेन । 

In these two inscriptions the name of the two Ksatrapas are 
mentioned clearly as the associates in the donation of the statue of 
the Bodhisattva and the umbrella, in the same way as is mentioned 
the name of the nun Buddhamitra. There is nothing to indicate 
that Kharapallana and Vanaspara were stationed at Banaras in any 
administrative capacity. At the best it can only be inferred that 
they were also pilgrims like the friar Bala and nun Buddhamitra and 
in all probability they accompanied them in their journey and shared 
in the said donation. 

But much colour has been given to the imagination by Jayaswal, 
who suggested that a Ksatriya tribe was known as Banaphara in 
Bundelkhand and they were the descendants of this Vanaspara and 
a dialect is still known there as Banaphart. Sri Banerji has quoted 
Sir George Grierson to suggest that they had their home originally at 
Buxar, But it is incorrect to say that Banáphara Rajputs arc the 
original inhabitants of Behar. They have migrated to this area within 
the recent centuries from the west. We also do not have any 
tradition among the Banaphar Rajputs to sugggest that they are the 
descendants of Vanaspara. The Paurinic tradition places Vanaspara 
at Padmivat, if he is the same as Vinvasphani, Vimbsphati, or 
Visvaphani, as suggested by Jayaswal 

Sri Banerji considers the reference of the Kaniska era in these 
insctiptions, as the crucial point in the matter. To him the use of the 
reckoning started by Kaniska, in an area, where he had no political 
interest, seems to be most amazing. So, to emphasise that 
Kaniska era would not have been used in these inscriptions, had the 
territory not been under him, he has cited instances showing that 
kings did not use their own era or reign period, when they erected 
monuments outside their own kingdom. Kings might or might not 
have used their era or reign period outside their kingdoms; it has no 
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beating ou che present question. It seems Sti Banerji has ignored 
the fact that none of the present inscriptions are the official records of 
the Kusána kings. He has cited no injunction against people at large, 
banning the use of the dates of their own choice on their records. 

However, if these territories were under the Kusanas, it is most 
amazing to get only these three inscriptions dated in the beginning of 
the Kaniska era; and that too, used by a single group of men, when 
we get hundreds of inscriptions from Mathura and other parts of the 
Kusana kingdom, dated in the reign of Kaniska, Huviska and other 
kings and in Kusana era. It is not that we do not have inscriptions 
in the Kusana script in this area. The inscriptions of this period are 
well known from Kausambt, Bandhogarh, Ahicchatra etc., but none 
of them refer to Kusana kings. Thus it is. very doubtful if ever chis 
area was under the Kusanas. 

But before any judgment is pronounced in this matter, it is- 
neccessary that the local history of KauSambi, Paficala and Ayodhya 
be examined critically, which is unfortunately so far ignored*. 

The numismatic material that have come to light from Kausambi 
in recent days shows that Vavaghosa and ASvaghoga were ruling 
there towards the end of the third century B.C, They were most 
probably followed by Parvata and Sudeva. These kings were followed 
by the kings of Mitra dynasty towards the end of second century B.C, 
Beginning from the king Mitra, this dynasty included at least 15 kings 
Radhamitra, Agnimitra, Jyesthamitra, Brhaspatimitra, Suramitra, 
Varunamitra, Pothamitra, Sarpamitra, Prajapatimitra, Satyamitra, 
Rajamitra, Rajnimitra, Devamitra, ISvaramitra, and Sivamitra’, These 

, were supplanted by the kings of Magha dynasty. Bhadramagha, Siva- 
magha, Bhimavarman, Satamagha, Vijayamagha, Puramagha, Yugama- 
gha, Māävika, Pushvasri, Dhanadeva, are the 10 kings of this period 
known from their coins. The last ruler of Kausambi was Rudra, who 
was subdued by Samudragupta and is mentioned as Rudradeva in the 


6 The author has reconstructed the history of these states on the basis of 
all available numismatic, epigraphic and literary materials, which is incorporated 
in this forthcoming book entitled After the Mauryas. Only the names of the 
kings are enumerated here just to give an idea cf the correct situation. 

7 For the details of the coins, cf JNSI,~vols. IV, V, VIII & XIV; 
BMC., AL, intro. p. xciv; pp. 148-158; ASR., vol, X. The name of Sivamitra 

— is mentioned in an inscription (451., AR, 1913-14, P. 262-63). 
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Allahabad pillar inscription. The coins of all these kings are purely 
local and have no influence of the Kusana or any other coinage, to 
suggest that they were feudatories to them. Thus from the end of 
the second century B. C. to the middle of the fourth century A.D, 
KauSimbi was ruled continuously by local rulers, independent of any 
imperial pressure.. Still we get there the Buddha image with inscrip- 
tion dated in the reign of Kaniska, which suggests nothing but the 
donor belonged to the territory of Kaniska and not that the territory 
was under Kaniska. f 

Now turning towards Paficala, we find a long series of uniform 
coinage with no less than twenty two kings, viz.  Rüdragupta, 
Jayagupta, Damagupta, Vangapala, Vi$vapála, Yajnapala, Vasusena, 
Süryamitra, Dhruvamicra, Visnumitra, Indramicra, Agoimitra, 
Varunamitra, Prajapatimitea, Bhanumitra, Bhümimitra, Jayamitra, 
Phalgunimitra, Anumitra, Ayumitra and Brhaspatimitra, The 
beginning of this kingdom is believed to be the end of the third cen- 
tury B.C. These twenty-two kings must haye ruled for no less than. 
five centuries i.e. upto third century A.D. or to the rise of the Guptas. 
Here too the coinage is purely local and has no foreign influence. 
There is nothing to suggest that they were the feudatories of the 
Kusinas. ‘Thus it is clear that Paficala was also an independent king- 
dom during the reign of the Kusanas. 

The third kingdom of Ayodhya, which lies in between these 
two kingdoms had all along a very unsettled state. Some time it 
formed part of Pafcala and at the other of KauSambi, But at 
occasions it also asserted its own independence. Though it lacks 
the smoothness that we find in the history of Kausambi and Paficala, 
still there is nothing to, suggest that. it ever acknowleged the 
suzerainty of the Kusinas. Ayodhya, as an independent kingdom, 
most probably came. ‘into existence after Pusyamitra Sunga in the 
latter half of the) second century B. C. And since then we have 
here the kings Müladeva, Vayudeva, Vis&khadeva, Phalgunideva, 
Dhanadeva, Sivadatta, Naradatta, Jyesthadatta, Satyamitra, Deva- 
mitra, Aryamitra,  Saüghamitra, Vijayamitra, Kumudasena and 


8 CE BMC.,AL, intro. p. cxvi; pp. 192-204; JNSL, vols. II, IV. & V; 
IMC., vol. I; JASB., vol. XLIX, p. 21, 
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_Ajavarman.® The list does not seem complete. There may be a few 
mote kings, with the interregnums of the Kausambi and Paficala rules. 
But even this list of 15 names shows that they would have ruled up to 
the end of second century A. D., and they may even go up to third 
century A. D. if a proper history is constructed. The coins of these 
kings too are free from foreign influence and do not suggest añy 
Kusána domination, 

Thus the reconstructed history of KauSambi, Paficala and 
Ayodhyà shows that they wete independent kingdoms, when the 
Kusünas were ruling at Mathuri. The Kusinas could have proceeded 
to Banaras and Magdha, only if any one of these was subdued, for 
which we have still no evidence. What we have at present suggests 
that Kusina empire was extended at the most upto Kanyakubja in the 
east. 

But Sti Banerji and Dr. Altekar put before us a long list of the 
finds of Kusana coins widely scattered in Bengal, Orissa, Behar and 
eastern U. P. They vehemently advocate that these coins are conclu- 
sive evidence of Kusina expansion in the east. No doubt, in view of 
the numismatic axiom—copper coins do not travel generally long 
outside the territory of their circulation—prima facie, there is every 
justification for the conclusions in the favour of the extension of the 
Kusana empire to Magadha and even beyond. But at the same 
time we cannot undervalue the history of KauSimbi, Paücila and 
Ayodhya, reconstructed on the basis of numismatic and other evidences. 

So this nraterial needs a critical examination, before we reach at 
‘any conclusion. 

Sri Banerji has given the following list of the finds in Bengal: — 

(i) A copper coin of Kaniska, found in 1882 at Tamluk in 
Midnapur district. 

(i) A base metal coin of Vasudeva found in 1890 in 
Murshidabad district. 

(ur) A gold coin of Vasudeva, found in 1909 in Bogra district, 
(iv) Three Kusana coins from North Bengal. Two of them 
i came from Mahasthán and one of them belonged . to 

‘Vasudeva, and the other is not assigned to any particular 


king. The third coin hailed from Malda and belonged 


9 Cf. BMC, 41. intro. p. Ixxxvii, pp. 129-139; /NSI., vol. VIII. 
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to Vasudeva, (Sri Banerji has mentioned these coins as 
silver pieces. But no silver coin from this area is ever 
known of this dynasty). 

Of the four entries of the list, three refer to non-copper coinage 
belonging to Vasudeva. Gold and silver coins may travel far and 
off from their place of origin by way of trade. So one can well 
suggest that they came to Bengal by that way. Moreover, there is 
hardly any one, who thinks that Vasudeva had ever ruled as far as 
Bengal. He is not considered to have such an extensive area under 
him. So, on the basis of a single copper coin found at Tamluk, an 
ancient port of international importance, it seems idle to suggest that 
Bengal was under the Kusanas, for any amount of period. 

Next, following is the list of finds from Orissa given by Sri 
Banerji: — 

(1) Copper coins of Kaniska and Huviska were found at 
Bhañjika in Mayurabhanj district. ‘(This hoard was found 
in 1923 and included the coins of Puri-Kusina type, in 
which some of them were inscribed.!?) 

(i) 312 copper coins of Great Kusánas were found at Mayura- 
bhanj by late R. D. Banerji. (This hoard was also found 
‘probably in 1923 or 1924, but the find-spot is not 
recorded. This hoard also included 170 Puri-Kusana 
coins.) ` 

(iii) Kushana coins were found in the excavations of Viratgarh 
in Mayurabhanj district. (Sri P. Acharya informs that a 
few Kusana coins were found with a large number of 
Puri-Kusana coins"?.) 

(iv) Copper coins of Kaniska and Huviska were found at 
Sisupalagarh. (Only one coin each of the two kings were 
found in the excavations, with four coins of Puri- 
Kusánas. These have been found in the later level which 
may be dated according to the excavation report to 300- 
350 A.D.'?) 


' The information given above within brackets is added by me. 


to ASL, AR., 1924-25, p. 130. 
11 Ibid, p. 132. 12 INSL., vol, Il, p. 124. 
13 Ancient India, No. 5, p. 97. 
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They show that none of the Kusina coins known from Orissa, were 
found independent of the Puri-Kusana coins. The Bhafijika hoard had 
some inscribed coins, with the legends in the characters of the fourth 
century A.D.’ Ir is therefore clear that the coins were not deposited 
earlier than that period. The excavation report of Sisupalagarh informs 
that the Kaniska coin was found worn on the late unstratified layer 
and the coin of Huviska, which was in a fair condition was found in 
the upper level of the period II B i.e. dating towards the end of the 
second century A.D. 

It is clear from these coins that they were current in Orissa in the 
period, when the Kusana empire has ceased to exist in the North 
India. So there arises no question of their nN A this area. 

Now we come to Behar. Sri Banerji records. three ' 
province, 

() Agold coin of Huviska was found in Delwadaga thana 
anda copper coin of Kaniska in the Karra thana of the 
Ranchi district. 

(ii) Excavations at Pataliputra yielded two copper coins of 
Kaniska and more of Wima-Kadphises and Huviska. (Dr. 
Altekar has recently published the list of the coins which 
wete found in the Pataliputra excavations and Bulandibagh 
in 1912-13. He gives the number of the coins as Wima- 
Kadphises 3, Kaniska 12, and Huviska 3o.!*) 

(iii) Kusana coins have been found at Vaisali in large number. 
To this list should be added the Buxar hoard, which. Dr. 
Altekar has recently published and on which he has built 

. up his theory of the. Kusana occupation of Magadha. 

(iv) Buxar hoard included copper coins; of them 23 are of 
Wima-Kadphises, 159 of Kaniska and 172 of Huviska, 
38 undecipherable and 10 Ayodhya coins of bull and cock 


series i.e. the coins of Mitra (10895. ™ 


ds from this 


Lastly, 1 would add one more find. 


14 BMC. AL, intro. p. cxxii. But R. D. Banerji thought that the ins- 
ctibed Puri-Kusána coins were issued possibly in the sixth century A.D. 
(/BORS., vol. V, pp. 83-84). 

15 Op, cit. p. 98. - , 

16 JNSL, vol. XIII, pp. 144-47. 17 Ibid., vol. Xll, p. 121, 
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(v) Sri Ganesh Chaube of Bangari, district Champaran, sent 
me last year a few copper Kusana coins, collected from his 
area. They included a coin of Wima-Kadphises and the 
rest were of Huviska. 

Of these finds, the coins found in the excavations at Pataliputra 
and Vaisali would have been valuable evidence had their stratification 
been properly recorded. Dr. Altekar has pointed out that square and 
round cast coins were found in large number in the Kumrahara excava- 
tions. He concludes that this tends to show that the copper currency 
of the Kusana succeeded in completely ousting the indigenous 
copper currency of cast coins. This, he says, took place in about 75 
A.D. But in absence of the stratification, there is nothing positive to 
suggest such an hypothesis. I have just pointed out above that the 
Sisupalagarh excavations -give the date of currency of the Kusana 
coins at about 200 A.D, There too, cast coins were found and they 
suggest that they were in currency from 50 A.D. to 350 A.D. 

. Three of the coins, out of total nine, were found in the upper layer 
of Period II A attributable to c. A.D. 50-100, the same number were 
found in the early level of period Il B, datable to 100-123 and the 

. remaining three were obtained from later deposits which may be 

N assigned to 200-350 A.D.'* The coin of Huviska, here was found 

in the upper level of period II B, datable to about 200 A.D. The cast 
coins were current in second and third century A.D. is also borne out 
from a hoard of coins from KauSambi, which includes square cast coins 
with the coins of Maghas.”® Same might have been the case in Magadha 
also; and the Kusana coins might have followed the cast coins. How- 
ever, in absence of any definite knowledge about the level of their finds, 
we cannot attach any importance to the finds of the excavations of 

Pataliputra and Vaisali, for determining the period of their currency’, 

The Buxar hoard should be assessed on its own merit of being 

an intact one. But before doing so, I would like to enlist the 
hoards that are known from the eastern U.P. : 

I. 105 Kusana copper coins were, found at Sahet-Mahet in 

the cell of a monastery in the excavations of 1908-9. 


18 Ibid., pp. 122-23. 19 Op, cit., p. 97. 

20 The hoard will be published shortly by me in JNST, f 

2oa, We should await the results of Kumrahāra excavations of 1950-53 
` conducted by the Patna University. They may throw some light on this point. 
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It included 2 coins of Kaniska, 2 of Huviska, 96 of 
Vasudeva and the remaining were badly effaced.”* 

2. 100 copper Kusina coins were found in the village 
Bindwal in Azamgarh district in 1949-50 and the kings 
represented there were Kaniska and Huviska.?? 

3. A hoard of Kusana coins was found on the bank of a nala 
in the village Nai in the district of Azamgarh about 15 
years back, but it is nowhere recorded. A few coins 
were brought to me from a resident of that village, which 
suggested that the hoard included the coins of Kaniska and 
Huviska and cock and bull type coins of Ayodhya. 

4. A big hoard of several hundred coins were found at 
Sidhári, on the outskirt of Azamgarh town about 12 
years back while a trench was being made for the 
foundation of a house. This hoard is also unrecorded, 
but a portion of it now forms part of the collection of 
Sti Ramashanker Rawat of Azamgarh. Most of the 
coins are of Kaniska and Huviska. It also included a few 
Ayodhya coins of cock and bull type 

Of the five hoards listed above, (three from Azamgath district 
and one each from Sahet-Mahet and Buxar) at least three have a com- 
mon feature that the Kusana coins are found mixed with the Ayodhya 
coins of bull and cock type. These Ayodhya coins are comparatively 
few in number in all these hoards. According to that axiom of 
numismatics, they show that either they were ‘issued earlier than 
Kusana coins or after them. Dr. Altekar is of opinion that the 
Mitra kings of Ayodhya, who issued these coins were most probably 

slightly later than the time of Kaniska and Vasudeva, He places 
them in the second century A.D., and suggests that they probably 
ruled as the feudatories of the Kusinas and were allowed to issue 
coins 

India knows three big empires, during the historical period of 
2509 years, viz. . Nanda-Maurya, Gupta and Mughal. The coinage 
of Nanda-Maurya (i.e. Punch-marked coins) is still an enigmatic to the’ 
numismatists; but we know much about the other two empires. We 


21 ASI, AR., 1908-09, p.35. . 22 JNSI., vol, XII, p. 162. 
23 lbid,vol. XII, p, 123. Š 
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know not a single example where the emperors of these empires, had 
allowed their feudatories to issue their own coinage. The later 
Mughals, during the period of the decadance of the empire, had 
tolerated the minting of the coins by their feudatories, but the feuda- 
tories never dared to issue coins in their own name. Dr. Altekar 
himself has admitted that no Gupta feudatory was ever permitted to 
^ | wonder then how Dr, Altekar thinks that the 
Kusinas would have permitted a feudatory family ruling at Ayodhya 


mint any coins, 


to issue Its own coinage. But even if we presume that they .did 
permit the minting to their Ayodhya feudatories, how is that we 
do not find any Kusana influence over these coins? Moreover, if 
the Ayodhya feudatories issued their own coins, it is natural to 
expect that their coins would have been more in currency than that 
of the Kusanas, being local currency. In our own times, we had 
many Indian states, under the British rule, who were issuing their 
own coins, within their own territory. They can well be placed to 
the analogy of the situation in Ayodhya under the Kusánas. Here in 
Hyderabad or Gwalior, the two principal states of our times issuing 
their own coins, we had always found their own coins current along 
with the British currency; the former being more frequent than 
those of the British overlords. Therefore, if not more, at least in 
a sufficient number the Ayodhya coins ought to have been found in 
these hoards as they were found in the heart of the Ayodhya king- 
dom. In absence of any such evidence, the suggestion of Kusana 
domination of Ayodhya during the reigns of Mitra kings is an 
improbability. 

However, it may be assumed that Mitra kings wete formerly 
feudatories of the Kusinas during the height of that empire. In 
that period they did not issue their own coins. But on its fall 
when they become independent they issued their own coins. This 
may well account for the constitution of the hoards. But we have 
nothing to show that Mitra coins dated to the period after the 
Kusanas. They cannot in any case be placed later than second 
century A.D. We have nothing to reconcile with the fact that 
Mitra coinage supplanted the Kusana coinage at Buxar immediately 
after Huviska and at Sahet-Mahet, their own principal town, 


24 The Vakataka-Gupta Age, p. 41, £, n. 2. 
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Vasudeva continued to rule, the situation which appears from the 
hoards found at respective places. To meet this awkward situation, 
one may possibly suggest that Mitras rose at Behar on the ruins of 
the Kusanas after Huviska and later they occupied Ayodhya after ` 
Vasudeva. But for this suggestion too, we have no evidence. The 
study of the coinage of Ayodhya and Kau$ambi, with the view of 
reconstruction of the local history, shows that the Mitras of Ayodhya 
were the off-shoots of the Kausdmbi dynasty, which” remained 
confined to Ayodhya and flourished within first two centuries of 
the Christian era. I 

So, there is nothing for the present to suggest the contemporaneity 
of the Mitra kings of Ayodhya with the Kusana kings or their poster- 
iority to them. The numismatic evidences place them earlier than the 
Kusanas, i.e. the Mitra coins were followed by the Kusana coins in 
the later part of second century A.D. in this area. We arrive at this 
very conclusion from the evidence of Sisupilagarh excavations also. 

The rise of Kaniska is generally believed in 78 A.D. and his 
dynasty tuled in this country for about 100 years, after which his great 
empire passed away. Accordingly, by the end of second century 
A.D. the Kusánas did not exist in northern India. The available 
material discussed above suggests that no coins of the Kusánas were 
current within first-second. century A, D. in eastern U, P., Behar 
and Orissa, which ultimately means chat the Kusanas had no hold over 
these territories. The coins came into currency in this part of the 
country after their fall. 

But it may be pointed out Here that copper coins generally do 
not travel long outside the territory of their circulation. . As such 
the coins seem to suggest that Kusinas might exist in chese areas, 
in the later part of the second and third century A. D., if not in 
the first and second century A. D. Though inscriptional and 
sculptural evidences are lacking, as shown above, for the existence 
of the Kusanas in these areas, the Chinese and Tibetan traditions 
suggest the Kusana occupation of eastern U. P. and Magadha. They 
record Kaniska's war with Saket and Pataliputra. If it was so, the 
generally accepted . date of 78 A. D. for the rise of Kaniska, will 
have to be reviewed in the light of these evidences. There has been 
suggestions for Kaniska’s reign in second century A. D. It has been 
pointed out by some scholars that the downfall of the Kusana 
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empire was mainly due to the invasion of the Sassanians. The 
Sassanian king Shapur I (241-272 A. D.) is said to have subjugated 
the Kusápas. According to the latest theory on the subject, his 
invasion, which coincides more or less with the end of the reign of 
Vasudeva, is placed some time between 241 and 250 A, D.; conse- 
quently, the accession of Kaniska, hundred years before this, is 
placed about 142 A. D.** Ghirshman has suggested the accession 
of Kaniska in 744 A. D. on the basis of the material, 
found in his excavations at Begtam. Marshall also accepts the 
date of the Kusanas in the second century A. D. as revealed by 
his excavations at Taxila. In the light of these, the numismatic 
conclusions adduced above are very valuable; and the problem of 
the date of Kaniska, should be examined afresh. 

But if the numismatic evidences are hot conclusive on the point; 
and the old view of the date of 78 A. D. is adhered to, we must 
account for the presence of Kusana coins in a territory which was 
not theirs during their regime and the circumstances of their 
currency in a period in which the Kusinas ceased to exist. This 
would be an unusual phenomenon; but it should not cause any 
surprise, as it can well be explained. The cause of this unusual 
phenomenon may be the economic need of the post-Kusana period. 

The Gupta copper coins are extremely rare, and their silver coins 
were confined to Western and Central India, and that too came into 
vogue towards the end of the fourth century A.D. in the time of 
Candragupta Il. The use of punch-marked coins had gone out of 
vogue long back.  Kusanas too had not issued silver coins, The gold 
coins of the Guptas could not have met the needs of the middle and 
lower class of people, who required small currencies for meeting their 
daily needs. We know little about the political conditions of Behar 
for centuries before the rise of the Guptas and of eastern U.P. after 
the fall of the Mitras of Ayodhya. Therefore, it is very probable that 
people used the Kusana copper coins, which was current in theneighbour- 
ing areas of Kanyakubja and Mathura, in absence of their own coinage 
during the second and third centuries and even after that. In all 


25 Majumdar, R. C., Ancient India, p. 129. 
26 Begram, Researches archeologiques et historique sur les Koghans., 
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probability, when the people felt shortage of their own coins, these 
coins might have infiltrated by way of trade and spread to Behar and 
Orissa, far away, outside their original area of currency. There they 
remained in use for a long time. 

When these coins could not meet the demands, it seems, 
‘their imitations were issued at places. Among such imitations, 
the Puri-Kusina coins are well known, as they have been 
found in abundance in Orissa and Behar. Even at Mathura imita- 
tions were issued having Kusana figure of the king on the obverse and 
parallel lines on the reverse, Recently I had an occasion to see a big 
lot of such coins with an antiquity dealer ac Mathura. Another type 
of Kusana imitation from KauSambi is published by Dr. Altekar, with 
the conjuncture that it was the issue of some local Kusana governor.?* 
That the Kusana coins were current outside their territory and long 
after the extinction of their empire is borne out by the fact chat not 
only coins of Wima Kadphises, Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudeva ate 
found in this area, but the coins of later Kusanas of the Punjab with 
Ardoksho seated on the reverse are also known in this area, though 
they are not numerous. Recently I had an occasion to see such coins 
in Banaras market and obtained a few for my collection. 

One may pertinently argue against this suggestion that if the 
Kusana coins went by way of trade in this area, why did they not do 
so in Central Provinces and Bombay? Broach should have got a lot 
of them. Why did not Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian coins came 
in Behar by way of trade? But these questions are not difficult to 
answer. If we look to our own times, we shall see that Gwalior 
coins are current as far as Mathura in one side and Itarsi in the 
other; but we do not find Hyderabad currency outside its. own area. 
If chis is so in an age when time and distance have no consideration, 
it would have been more so in the ill-equipped ancient days. So, 
it should be no wonder if Kiistn> coins are not known in C.D. 
and Bombay or Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian coins in Behar. 

But Kusána coins are not unknown from Bombay province, 
Recently 120. 9. C. Upadhyaya of the Victoria & Albert Museum, 
Bombay procured the coins of Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudeva 
from that area. One Wima Kadphises coin was found in Karvan 


27 ]NSL, vol. VIII, p. 10. 
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in Gujrat. Unfortunately we do not possess detailed informations 
of the finds of the coins. Many of the hoards that are found, 
never come to the notice of the scholars and go direct to the melting 
pot. Itis not unlikely that more instances of Kusana coins from 
Bombay may come to light, if they are properly investigated. 

Moreover, only in the times of shortage and necessity the import 
of coinage from another territory is possible. The Ksatrapas and the 
Guptas had issued their silver coins in Central and Western India and 
the Sátavahana and the local copper coins were in continued currency 
from the early times and were sufficient to meet their need. So quite 
naturally they did not require foreign currency. It is not surprising 
therefore, if Kusana coins are not found there in abundance, though spo- 
radic finds are not unknown, Similarly Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian 
coins were current in a period when the country was flooded with punch- 
matked coins. There was hardly any necessity for Behar to import a 
foreign currency. Had there been any stringency in Behar, even then 
it would not have had the Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian coins from 
the Punjab, which was far away from Behar. Bombay and C.P. were 
also at a long distance from Kusana territory, they too could not have 
had the Kusana coins. It is only from the neighbouring territories, 
people import coins in the time of need. 

Thus there is every possibility that the wide distribution of the 
Kusana coins in the east was the result of the economic needs of 
the people in the post-Kusana period and their presence there is 
not an indicative of any political expansion of the Kuganas east- 


ward beyond Kanyakubja, 


PARMESHWARI LAL GUPTA 
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One of the most pleasant features of the Gupta glyptic art is the 
cccurrence of the well known coin types on seals and sealings. 
As early as 1940, Sri Krishna Deva drew my attention to it while Rai 
Krishna Dasa was salvaging the sealings from Railway vandalism at 
Rajghat. He has since written upon this topic in his paper ‘Gupta 
Coin devices on  Rajghat seals". It is nothing unusual that 
both the seals and the coins, to a great extent, served 
heraldic purposes. Not only -was the Gupta genius engaged in 
creating the greatest masterpieces in art, architecture, literature and 
philosophy; but the age made many new innovations particularly in 
its currency, which has yet to be eclipsed by any other dynasty of 
Indian history, or any other country at that. 

It is not correct to say that Gupta mint masters and assayers 
merely concerned themselves with royal pomp and splendour. In fact, 
the series of Gupta coins and their types show an original utilisation 
of the monetary system, for enhancing the national pride and cons- 
ciousness in the achievements of the people. The people might not 
have been so remote from the throne and the palace as our new 
fangled sociological doctrines would make us believe. The ASvamedha 
the Lion-slayer, the Lute-player, the Standard-bearer types point to a 
desire to disseminate information about royal achievements and hobbies 
through the ever widening circulation of coins, thereby creating new 
cultural ties between the rulers and the ruled. The king was merely 
the symbol. Because he was the natural leader of the people, in war 
and peace, he was the principal architect, artist, and planning officer. 
He led armies in the field and spent nights on cold hard earth like a 
common soldier. He was in the forefront of the battle, in which his 
people fought to gain laurels of the war, The kings, in those days, 
were not mere lounge lizards; but, he was an athlete, a fine swords, 
man, a cavalry leader, bowman, strategist and organiser. The, 
Asvamedha type therefore symbolises his supreme military prowes, 


in which, his people represented by the rank and file of the army, 
had a share. 
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The ‘Standard’ of victory signifies the unity, integrity and 
prosperity of the state; because, when it is held in enfeebled 
hands, it is the common man, the farmer in rural areas, the labourer 
in the industries, the caravan leader and the trader who suffered. He 
is shown playing the lute, because it exhibits the high cultivated state 
of the society. Nowhere in ancient India, the king lived in olym- 
pian aloofness; where he did, where he failed to maintain the 
high standard of leadership expected of him, the great feudal barons, 
high officers of the state did not hesitate to deprive him of his 
great responsibilities. Nowhere, in no age, and by no nation, 
except in the golden age of the ‘Imperial Guptas' have such 
criginal methods been employed to keep people well acquainted with 
significant royal achievements in physical, artistic, political and com- 
mercial fields, as has been done by the assay masters of Gupta mints. 
Coins happen to be the principal means of daily necessities of life of 
the people; and gold was the international exchange. No other 
means was more suitable for keeping alive in people’s memory the 
historical cavalcade for generations. 

These seals had a hetaldic value to the individual and to the people. 
They were to be used by great officers of the state, leaders in com- 
merce, industry and banking. Every letter and every document was 
to be authenticated by them. Similarity in types between seals and 
` «coins ‘need not therefore occasion surprise. The symbols represented 
no doubt the prevalent cult or sectarian values’, but might have indeed 
implied and stood for historical, political and socio-religious facts too. 
The intellectual endowment was rare; still rarer the moral audacity. 

The most important for our purpose are the two sealings relating 
to Kalafjjara and its phallus. 

1. Oval sealing with an ellipsoid field divided into two unequal 
segments by a waved serpentine line. The phallus has a bulbous 
head reminiscent (and not exactly) of Gudimallam lingam. Below it, 
a pyramid of balls or solid curves; there being an umbrella and 
trident with battle axe on either side. 

Lower field: Legend in northern (?) Gupta characters, Kalanjara 
bbattarakasya. 


2 Development of Hinds Iconography, pp. 199-202. 
3 AR. ASL, 1911-12, p. 49, no. 15, pl. xviii. 
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2. Oval clod of earth in which is found the impress of a seal. 
The centre of the field is occupied by a lingam of the type previously 
described. On either side combined Trident and battle axe. Below 
defaced legend in eastern Gupta characters, Kalaiijara®, 

3. Circular sealing not unlike that of Mabadevi Prabhudáma. 
The centre is occupied by a pyramid of balls flanked by posts. A 
wavy serpentine line below. On top symbol of the Sun and crescent 
Moon. Legend around: Sri-Vindbya-bhedana-mabarajasya mabe$vara- 
mabasenapatitisrsta-vajasya- V rsaddhajasya-Gautami-putrasya’. 

4. Pointed oval sealing with similar field divided into unequal 
parts by a line. 

Upper field: Male figure standing facing front. In his extended 
right hand he holds an unidentifiable object and left rests on hip. 
At his feet on proper left side a conch. On the right a symbol. 

Lower field: Defaced legend. A wavy line’. 

Before attempting at an explanation of the traditional accounts in 
the Puranas, some comments on the symbolism of the sealings may not 
prove irrelevant. First comes the pyramid of balls or solid curves. 
Since time immemorial, superimposed curves have been employed by 
Indian die-engravers to indicate some object. About this I had point- 
ed out eighteen years ago, ‘‘this symbol has been given various names. 
But the main controversy is whether the symbol represents a mountain 
ot a Buddhist st#pa. The evidence at our disposal leads us to con- 
clude that it represents a mountain. In certain punch-marked coins 
it is found associated with a dog, tree and crescent’. It also occurs on 
certain potteries found by Mr. H. Hargreaves in the pre-historic 
mounds at Nal. A seal of late Minoan type has been found at 
Knossos; on it stands a female deity on a mountain peak, the hill 
on which she stands is represented by rows of semi-circular curves". 
Therefore, as shown above, the symbol under discussion has been 
found on pre-historic pottery within the borders of India; and in the 


AR. ASI, 1911-12, p. 50, no, 16, pl. xviii. 
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historical pertod, it is found associated with dog, tree and crescent. 
We have also shown that outside India the same method had been 
employed to represent a mountain. Therefore the only rational con- 
clusion is that the symbol represents mountain’, The late Prof, 
Rapson has invariably described it as ‘Caitya’ in his Catalogue". 

Sir John Marshall rightly recognised it as a symbol representing 
mountain and drew our attention to the coin of Sivalakura and 
Vilivayakura". The occurrence of the symbol along with the phallic 
emblem of Siva specifically mentioning Kalafijara can have one 
implication, that it represents the mountain Kalafijara. But the most 
significant fact is to remember that the mountain symbol of the 
Satavahanas were being copied in the ancient Bundelkhand country. 
This symbol is common to che sealings on which the name of Kālañ- 
jara is specifically mentioned. 

The serpentine wavy line below the mountain symbol on sealing 
No. 15 probably represents the river Ken in whose valley it is situated, 

The occurrence of umbrella on one side of the phallic emblem on 
sealing No. 15 might occasion surprise. According to the Pauranic 
tradition and ritual, umbrella or chatra hada distinct personality. 
Agnipurana, chap. 269 devotes itself in describing mantras in honour 
of the Chatras, which were white in colour. It is reported to have 
been born in gandbarva-kula (gandbarva-kule-jatastvam, v, 4). It 
was the standard of Narayana, Vabana of Visnu. He was created 
by Mahadeva from all the best materials in the world, in the sarvame- 
dha maha-yajna (v. 29). Brahma had given it the following names: 
Asi, Visasana, Khadga, Tiksnadbara, Durasada, Sri-garbba, Vijaya 
and Dharmapala (vv. 30-31). Krttika was its star, Siva-Mahegvara 
was his preceptor, Bramha its progenitor. The sealing too has the 
term ''Bhattaraka" so the insignia is quite consistent, with one of its 
name Dharmapala. The symbols on either side of sealing No. 16 
do not require further elucidation. 

The liigam too cannot escape attention. The lingam at Kalañ- 
jara is svayambbu, and as such is mentioned amongst phallic emblems 


9 JBORS., Vol. xx, p. 178, 
10 Introduction, p. cl. xvf., 
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of its kind by T. A. Gopinath Rao, In the Skanda Purana, 
the lingam at Kalafijara is mentioned amongst those that 
congregated at Banatas. Here its name is given as Nilakantha. 
In the Karma Purina (chap. 34, v. 51) Kalañjara i: mentioned 
as an anuttoma holy place. Cunningham has already drawn our 
attention to the fact that the place is mentioned as one 
of the nine holy places of Northern India. In connection with the 
performance of Sraddba ceremonies in different holy places the Vays 
Purana mentions Kalañjara twice in chapter 77. 

The earliest mention of Kalafjara however is in the Vanaparva 
of the Mababbarata, in which a famous lake called Deva-Hrada, 
probably to be identified with Koti-Tirtha; is mentioned***. 

It follows therefore that the phallus found on the two sealings of 
Bhita, is to be identified as Nilakantha, who is no other than Kalafi- 
jata-bhattátaka— ‘the lord of Kalafijara’; whose pre-eminent position is 
further clarified by the umbrella, which is a royal insignia and is also 
found on the images of Buddha. 

The most intriguing however is the oval sealing No. 22 found 
at Bhita. The standing figure of the god, with the right hand 
extended and the left on hip—a typical Kusina feature seems to 
have formed an ‘archetype’ But our interest lies in the two 
symbols on either side of the feet. The symbol on the proper right 
isa conch. That on the left requires elucidation. This symbol has 
been with some justification identified by Sir John Marshall as found 
on some Satavahana coin!*, It is actually found on the obverse of the 
lead coins of Anantapur and Cuddapah districts!^. But the symbol 
is clear in barest outline, the details having been defaced in circula- 
tion. 

A close scrutiny of the symbol on the proper left of the image 
however reveals that a curve at the left hand bottom is discernible 


12 Elements of Hinds Iconography, vol, i, pt. i, fn., on p. 83, no. 32, 

13 ASR., vol. xxi, pp. 21-22. C 
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and the whole symbol was on a rectangular pedestal. ‘This symbol 
not only have several varieties, but occur on other sealings individually 
or along with other symbols. But on these coins it has a local signi- 
ficance as it is found on earlier issues of Paficala'® etc. 

The next sealing which calls for attention is sealing No. 44: 
Oval sealing with oval impress (114% x 1”), A bull with a sphere 
between the horns?” (?) standing facing front. To his right uncertain 
symbol and on his right a wheel, both on pedestal. The type of 
Bulls represented is similar to those found on copper square issues of 
‘Western Ksatrapas’ without name and date, placed in Saka 
70-125 (=A. D. 148-203); but on these coins there is no sphere 
between the horns. The alleged sphere between the horns seems to be 
an error due to optical illusion. In reality, it is the top of the hump 
of the Bull seen through the horns. A comparison with the figures of 
Buils shown in profile either to left or to right on sealing Nos. 45, 46, 
49, 52, 54 and 55 shows that the hump is generally shown in a crude 
circular fashion. Lastly comes the symbol on the right side of the 
Bull which Sir John Marshall has described as uncertain symbol. This 
is nothing but a variety of Sri-Vatsa. The confusion was due probably 
to the fact that the loops of *S' has been joined to the either arm of 
the arrow head. It is the same symbol which is found on square 
lead issues ‘uninscribed or uncertain attribution of Andbradesa’ under 
the Satavahana dynasty’, and called Naga symbol by rhe late 
Prof. Rapson, under a misapprehension. The point becomes quite clear 
on examining the reverse of coin No. G. P,ı where the arrow between 
the two ‘S’, is distinct. The symbol on the reverse of coin No. 209 
of pl. viii is also a Sri-Vatsa symbol, only the upper loops have 
become defaced in circulation. 

The Sri-Vatsa has not only several varieties, but it also occurs on 
other sealings singly or with other devices, but it has not been correct- 
ly identified. It occurs on sealing No. 36 of Bhita along with the 
wheel, etc; and on sealing Nos. 39, 40, 44, 85, 86 and 1 17 of the 
same place. At Basarh it is found on sealing Nos. 557 and 731?*. It 


16 JNSI., vol. ii, pl. x(a), No. 6, Coin of Vasusena. 
17 Rapson—Catalogue, pp. 94, 326-27, pl. XII. 
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has a cosmopolitan character. It is the symbol found on Jaina 
tirtbankaras, it is found on the chest of Garuda of Besnagar capital; 
it is found on the figure of Varaha in the Udayagiri caves. In the 
Mahābhārata and Brbatsambitd we find textual support for its 
occurrence on the Visnupada sealing found at Basarh by the late 
Dr. T. Bloch where it occurs along with gadā and other ayadbapurusas 
of Visnu”. ` 

‘In Buddhism it has an earlier antiquity. It is found as early as 
c. Ist cent B. C. at Sarnath. The first of the Sarnath antiquities 
is D(a) 42, fragment ofa lintel of a torana. On the back side is a 
dharma-cakra surrounded by ‘tridents’(?) alternating with nilotpalas 
(Nympoea-Coerulla), These tridents are in reality Sri-Vatsa in solid 
form. On C(b)12 of Sarnath Museum a huge Sri-Vatsa is found 
beside a pole on a pedestal with nilotpalas (blue lotuses) and three 
jewels. Finally, they are found singly on pedestals on railing pillar 
D(a)r on both sides. First below the pillar having a *nandipada'(?) 
and wheel capital; secondly just below the dbatsgarbba stiipa. The 
Sarnath representations are not without further interests. First because 
of its association with nilotpala; secondly it was fixed by passing a 
tenon through the device, indicated by two parallel incisions termina- 
ting at a point, and fixed on a pedestal. Secondly, it was a sacred 
object, because in both the instances we find it surrounded by a 
railing”. Finally it is also found on the umbrella ot B(a)r dedicated 
by Friar Bala. Itis also met with in the Hathigumpha Inscription 
of Kharavela. 

This Sarnath evidence is of more than ordinary significance. First, 
it demonstrates the undoubted antiquity of the symbol before its 
utilisation by the Gupta die-engravers. Secondly, it establishes that 
in ancient India, there was a custom of placing these sacred symols 
on pedestals either for worship or for devotional purposes. Last but 
not the least, it proves that the language of symbolism was the 
common inheritance of all the great religions of India; Jainism, 
Buddhism and Brahminism, and was possibly pre-Vedic in origin. Ic 
is only the associated symbols and the collective values, (when beyond 


20 lbid., 1903-1904, p.110, pl .xl, fig 3. 
21 Sahni, Catalogue ol Antiquities in the Museum of Archaeology, p. 215. 


22 Ibid., p. 208, pl. vi. fig. 2. from left. 
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doubt as in the case of Visnupada seal) that can permit us to inter- 
pret them with any sectarian significance. For clarification, it may 
be stated that just as in c, rst century B. C., at Banaras, 
the significance of the forms differed in religious character according 
to the specific instances of use; so on these sealings one identical 
symbol might have had differing values. Thus the symbol on sealing 
Nos. 22 & 85 of Bhita and 731 of Bastah found by Spooner are 
undoubtedly the same and identical device but their values might 
differ. The variety has been made possible by the juxtaposition of 
three original primitive forms, an arrow in the middle ‘S’ and ‘S’ inver- 
ted on either side. 

The contradictory nature of devices on the sealing is now too 
evident to require any emphasis. The Bull is che vzbana of Siva; the 
Sti-Vatsa may be either Jain or Buddhistic and finally Vaisnava in 
meaning. Typologically, the Bull is similar to those found on coins. 
It has the same bloated or stuffed appearance; what is more, it is not 
the animal's physical representation, but some Bull capital or free 
sculpture of ‘Nandi’ that we find on the coins or the seals. The 
grammar of symbolism having been lost we are unable to determine 
whether like the ‘Ujjain symbol’ the Sri-Vatsa or the Bull stood for 
a janapada, mandala or a bhakti. In the present state of our know- 
ledge a heraldic, rather than purely sectarian interpretation is indicated. 
The original seal belonged to Danganayaka (Sankaradatta), of which 
government, we have although no precise knowledge. Nevertheless, the 
palaeography of the legend unmistakably suggests, that he possibly 
was an officiai of the Gupta dynasty. Are we therefore justified in 
taking the wheel as standing for the Gupta empire? Because, both the 
Pali and Sanskrit traditions take the wheel as a symbol of universal 
sovereignty (cakkaratana); wherever the cakkaratana halts all the 
chiefs of that quarter acclaim the cakkavatti as their overlord and take 
oath of allegiance. Sumangala Vilasini, Papancasudani have adequate 
descriptions of the wheel or the cakkaratana, one of the eight im- 
perative insignias of a universal sovereign. The wheel has a nave of 
sapphire, and around it is a band of silver. It has 1000 spokes, its 
tyre is of bright coral, within every tenth spoke is coral staff, on the 
staff isa white parasol. After the conquest of the four quarters it 
remains fixed as an ornament on the open terrace in front of his inner 
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apartment”, In the Brahminical tradition too, the Wheel was asso- 
ciated with universal sovereignty (Ramayana II, 10. 36; Mbb. 1. 73. 
30; L. 74. 127 and 129). In the Brabmandapurina chapter 62, 
verse 68; the wheel as one of the nidbis of a cakravartti king is 
described”. But what about the Bull (or is it the Nilgai?) and the 
Sri-Vatsa? Possibly the . officer hailed from places denoted by 
the Bull or Sri-Vatsa; or had military or administrative associations ` 
with these two regions or either of these regions. It is also probable 
that he belonged to a family of former feudatory or governor of the 
‘Ksatrapas of Avanti’ ora Saka himself in the service of the Gupta 
government??, 

The next symbol that is met with is the so-called ‘Ujjain symbol’ 
on a fragmentary sealing of the c. rst century B. C. On the coins 
of Satavahanas and others, two varieties of this symbol are met with: 

(1) Balls represented by a sphere within a circle (Rapson, pl. 
v. go): f 

(2) Balls indicated by a solid sphere within two concentric circles 
(Rapson, pl. v. 89). _ 

The most interesting.of the sealings however are those on which 
we find the so-called Nandipada symbol. No doubt it occurs on W. 
Ksatrapa coins but it had still wider distribution than Sri-Vatsa. 4t 
is found on the coins of Saka, Pahlava and  Turki-Kusana rulers of 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. It occurs on copper coins of Azes with 
the type Mounted king: Pallas (Whitehead—Catalogue of Coins in 
the Punjab Museum, vol. 1, Nos..251-52, pl. xii); copper joint issue 
of Azes and Aspavarma bearing Mounted King: Pallas (/bid, pp. 
150-51, nos. 310-318, pl. xu) Amongst the Indo-Parthian or 
Pahlava rulers we find it on the coins of Gondophates bearing the 
type ‘King on horseback: symbol; King on horse back: Siva (lbid, 


p. 147 ff, nos. 8-19, pl. xv., p. 150; nos. 35-37, pl. xv, p. 157; nos. 
42-44) Wema-Kadphises has it on some of his gold coins, type King 


23 G.P. Malalasekhara, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, vol. i, p. 832. 

24 Dr. Nilkantha Sastri has explained the significance of the cakra in 
the term cakravarttin. (Proceedings of 3rd Indian History Congress, pp. 
276 ff). 

25 Different theories have been propounded by Dr. J. N. Banerji in his 
Tbe Development of Hindu Iconography. 
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enthroned: Siva and his Bull; Half length bust of the King: Siva; 
copper coins bearing the type standing king: Siva with his Bull (Ibid; 
p. 192, nos. 31-35, pl. xvii; p. 184 nos. 36-52, pl. xvii. cf. also 
symbol plate of Whitehead, Indo-Scythians, 31; Indo-Parthian and 
Kusana, 2). 

The Western Ksatrapas, we may safely assume, in all probability, 
borrowed it from their northern brethren. The symbol however 
occurs on the standard of the King riding on an elephant at Bhaja 
caves in the Poona district of the Bombay state. As Bhaja is ascribed 
a date of c. 1st. cént, B. C., its earlier use in Maharastra is proved. 

The wide diffusion of the symbol is further proved by its occur- 
rence as a sculpturesque motif in c. 1st century B. C., at Banaras. The 
term Nandipada, as the very name implies, was takan as the impress 
of the hoofs of Siva’s Bull—Nandi; so its actual Saiva and in a 
broader way Brahminical value cannot be denied. Though its actual 
use by Jainas similar to Sri-Vatsa has to be proved, yet, its utilisation 
by the Buddhists can no longer be questioned. This evidence in the 
first instance is supplied by D(a)42 of Sarnath Museum where on 
either side of Sr-Vatsa alternating with nilotpalas (Nymphoea 
coerulla) around a cakra, we have on pyramidal pedestals, first a 
circle, superimposed on which is a ‘Nandipdda’, no doubt to represent 
the trident-symbolising ‘Buddhist Church’ with small lotus buds 
between the ‘Circle’ and the Nandipada. Its further use is proved 
by its occurrence on D(a): of Sarnath museum on which we find 
first a Sri-Vatsa on pedestal. surrounded by a railing; pillar with vase at 
top and base supporting the three jewels (made of lotus, trident or 
Nandipáda), finally a wheel surmounted by an umbrella with festoons.?* 

On C(b)12 an ayagapata the triratna symbol beside the massive 
Sti-Vatsa shows the use of Nandipada for the Buddhist trident. IE 
the representation of the Nandipddas had ended here, we might have 
justly missed an original Nandipida, unique in its selection of 
elements used in constructing it and unparalleled in representation. 
This is found in D (a)7 of the Sarnath Museum. This is a corner 
post carved on two sides: on one side according to late D. R. 


26 Sahni— Catalogue, p. 208, pl. vi, (fig. 2 from left). 


27 lbid., p. 201 where the description 1s inaccurate. 
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Sahni an acanthus, a pot with lotus plant and a pillar as on D(a)1. 
But he forgot to note a significant intrusive element. The trident 
or the Nandipida is totally unlike D(a)1. It is formed by two 
Makras whose bodies have been utilised to make the curves while 
the two heads are joined at the centre to make the central staf, IE 
the Banaras artists had not done anything else, this original creation 
ought to have earned them immortality. 

On the seals and sealings of Bhica we have this particular symbol 
on the clay seal die No. 12 (pl. 53ff, p. 49): nos. 37, 47 (b), 55 (a); 
61 (a), 62 (b), 76 (b), and 106 (p. 53 ff, pls. xix, xxi), and we are 
at a loss to explain their sectarian significance, but on heraldic basis— 
their meaning is eloquent. 


ADRIS DANERJI 


28 Sahni—Catalogue, p. 209, pl. vi, 2nd frou right. 


The Asta-murti concept of Siva in India, 
Indo-China and Indonesia 


~ Siva was conceived in India, as well as in the Hinduized lands of 
indo-China and Indonesia, as both immanent and transcendent, The 
immanent aspect of His Vedic counterpart, Rudra, is the strain of the 
famous Satarudriya hymn of the Yajurveda, as also of certain passages 
of the Atharvaveda (Cf. VII. 87, 1: Xl. 2, í). Gradually, there 
grew up around the god a legend, which appears in two passages of 
the Satapatha and Sankbayana Brabmanas. According to the 
former ‘text, Rudta (identified with Agni), after He had been 
produced by Prajapati, received from the latter, on His own supplica- 
tion, eight names in succession, Rudra, Sarva, Pagupati, Ugra, Asani, 
Bhava, Mahadeva (Mahan devah), and Išàna, representing different 
aspects of the god, each manifested through a visible form (rüpa). 
Thus, Agni became the form of Rudra, the Waters (āpah) 
of Sarva (‘All’), the Plants (osadhayab) of Pasupati, Vayu 
of Ugra, Lightning (vidyut) of Asani, Parjanya of Bbava, the Moon 
(Candramas) of Mahadeva, and the Sun (Aditya) of gana. The 
Sankbayana Brabmana relates substantially the same legend, 
thongh it differs in respect of details. The eight forms of Rudra-Siva, 
manifested in His eight aspects, Bhava, Sarva, PaSupati, Ugra, 
Mahadeva (Mahan devah), Rudra, ana, and Ašani, according to this 
text, are the Waters (apah) Agni, Vayu, plants and trees (osadhayo 
vanaspatayah), the Sun (Aditya), the Moon (Candramas), food. 
(annam), and Indra, respectively “This is the Mahan deva (great 
god), who has eight names, and who is formed in eight ways” (Sa 
‘ego stanámastadba vibito maban devaby. ^ 
There is no doubt that the legend of Rudra-Siva, in the two 
Brihmana texts, cited above, formed the prototype of the similar story 
found in the Puranas. The eight aspects of Siva, as represented in 
these texts, however, arc Rudra, Bhava, Sarva, ISina, Pasupati, Bhima, 
Ugra, and Mabideva, and His eight bodies (tanavah), the Sun (Surya), 
Water (jalam), the Earth (Mahi), Fire (Vahni) Air (Vayu), Ether 


1 Muir, Original Sunkrit Texts, IV, pp. 322 £; 333; 334 £; 339 34311. 
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(Akasa), the initiated Drahmana (diksito Brahinanah), i.c., the Sacri- 
ficer (Yajamàána), and the Moon (Soma), respectively”. 

The concept of Asta-miirti or Asta-tana thus brings out the 
immanent aspect of the Supreme God, Siva. The Mababbirata says ; — 

Bbür-adyán sarvabhuvanan = utpadya sadivankasab 
dadhati devas = tanubbir = astabbir= yo bibbarti ca. 

The Tantrika ritual includes the dsta-mirti-piji of Siva in the cight 
forms: Sarva (Earth), Bhava (Water), Rudra (Fire), Ugra (Air), Bhima 
(Ether) PaSupati (Yajamana), [sana (Sun), and Mahadeva (Moon). 
The concept also finds expression in the famous Mabimnab Stotram 
of Puspadanta, where the eight aspects of Siva are named as Bhava, 
Sarva, Rudra, Pasupati, Ugra, Mahadeva, Bhima, and 118, with their 
eight manifestations, the Sun, the Moon, Aur, Fire, Water, the Space, 
the Earth, and Atman (in place of the Yajamána): — 

Bhavab Sarvo Rudrab PaSupatir = ath = Ograb sabamabans = 

tatha Bhim-Esanav = iti yad = abbidban-astakam = idam | 

(V. 28) 
Tvam =arkas = tvam somas = tvam = asi pavanas =tvam butavabas 
= tuam = apas = ivan vyoma tuamu dbaranir = átmá tvam = iti ca), 
(V. 26). 

‘Ksctrajfia’ or ‘Arman’, as one of the forms of Siva, is also mentioned, 
instead of the Yajamina, in the Siva Purina. The Linga Purina 
notes that the two are fundamentally identical, and that either of them 
occurs naturally with diferent: authorities as a form of Siva. The 
commentator on the Mahimnah Stotram also points out that according 
. to Yogavasistha the Self (Atman) is called the Sacrificer (Yajamana) 
(Yogavasistbiyavakyát atma yajamana ucyate).° 


2 Padmapurana (Vahgavàsi ed.), Srstikhanda, Ch. IL vv. 197 $; Mar- 
kandeyapurana, Ch, 52, vv, 2ff; Visnupurana, I. VIL aff. Cf. Saurapurána, Ch. 
23, vv. r ff. 

3 Mababbarata (ed. Pandit Ramacandra Shastri Kinjawadekar, Poona}, 
AnuSisana Parva. Ch. 16, v. 34. 

4 Todala-Tantra (ed. Rasikamohana Cattopadhyaya, Calcutta), Patala V. 

5 Sivapurana (Venkatesvara ed.), Satarudra-Sambita, Ch. 2; Lihgapurana, 
Uttarabhaga, Ch. 12; Mabimnab Stotram, with the commentary of Jagannatha 
Cakravarti, ed. Arthur Avalon (bound with the author's Greatness of 
Shiva), Luzac & Co., London, 1917. p. 18.—On the concept of the eight-fold 
manifestation of Sakti, see T.A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, 
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The Asta-tanu concept of Siva finds prominence in the works of 
Kalidasa. The benedictory verse of the Abbijiiina-Sakuntalam men- 
tions the eight forms of Siva: Water, Fire, the Sacrificer, the Sun, 
the Moon, Ether, the Earth, and Air: — 

Ya srstib srastur = adyà vabati vidbibutam ya bávir = ya ca botri 
Ye due kilam vidbattab Srutivisayaguna ya sthita 
vyápya visvam | 
Yam = abab sarvabijaprakrtir = iti yaya praninab pranavantab 
pratyaksabbib prapannas = tanubbir = avatu vas = tabbir = 
astabbir = Isab / | 
' The concept is also echoed in the benediction of the Malavikagni- 
mitram (astabbir = yasya  krtsnam jagad=api tanubbir = bibhraton = 
abbimanab), and at certain places in the Kumdarasambhavam (CE. I. 
57; VI. 26). 

In Southern India, the concept of Asta-mérti finds profuse expres- 
sion in the devotional hymns composed by the Tamil Saiva saints. But 
the idea can be traced back to a much earlier epoch, viz., that represent- 
ed by the Sangam literature. The Tamil epic, Manimekhalai, pettain- 
ing to that age, mentions the Saivavidin, who expounds the doctrine 
of the eight forms of I$vara, which are the two lights (the sun and the 
moon), the doer, and the five elements. Saint ManikkavaSagar thus. 
gives expression to the concept of Asta-mirti in his Tiruvasagam ;— 

“Earth, water, air, fire, sky, the sun and the moon, 
The sentient man—these eight forms He pervades”. 


Appar and Sambandha, however, mention, instead of ‘the Sentient 
Man’ or the Self, the Sacrificer’, 


vol. I Part II, pp. 398 ff. Siva and Sakti ae conceived as consututing the 
two aspects of one and the same divine Principle, inalienably associated and 
essentially identical. Siva is the agent, Sakti the instrument; the one is trans- 
cendent, the other immanent. The cosmic manifestations of Sakti are, how- 
ever, in essence, the manifestations of Siva Himself, conceived as immanent. 
—See the exposition of Sakta Philosophy by Mahamahopadhyaya Gopi Nath 
Kaviraj, in Histgsy of Philosophy, Eastern and Western (Ministry of Education, 
Govt. of India), Allen and Unwin, London, 1952, Vol, 1, pp. 401 ff. 

6 S, Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Manimekbalai in its. Historical Setting, Luzac 
& Co., 1928, p. 192. 

7 J. M, Nallasvami Pillai, Studies in Saiva-Siddbanta, Meykandan Press, 
Madras, 1911, pp. 101-3. 
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The concept finds expression in Indian epigraphy as well. In a 
Kurgod (Bellary Dist., Madras Presidency) Inscription of Calukya 
Some$vara IV. and the Sinda Priuce Racamalla H, dated 1095 
and 1103 Saka (1173 and 1181 A.D.) Siva is invoked as 

| having the eight forms of water, earth, air, sky, fire, sun, moon, and 
the self  (salila-dharani-pavana-gagana-dahana-tarani-SaSadhar-atma- 
lasad-asta-mürtti). The eight forms of Siva—the Earth, the Sky, the 
Moon, the Sun, Fire, Air, Water, and the Self—are also mentioned 
in a Ratta inscription, in Old Kanarese, from Saundatti, dated 1151 
Saka (1229 AD) (urvvi-gagan-ethdv-in-anala-marut-salil-atamavar- 
ásta-mürttiyam essere) In the Devapattana (Kathia- 
awar) Prasasti of Sridhara, dated 1273 V.S. (1216 A.D.) Siva is 
described as pervading the three worlds, having manifested Himself 
through the eight forms: Ether, Air, Fire, Water, the Earth, the 
Moon, the Sun, and the Self (viyad = vayur = vahnir = jalam =avanir 
= ithdur = dinakara$ = cidadharas = c = eti tribhuvanam = idarh yan-ma- 
yam = abhüt)*. 

In Indian iconographic texts, the eight aspects of Siva, Bhava, 
Sarva, l$anz; PaSupati, Ugra, Rudra, Bhima, and Mahadeva, are 
grouped under the collective name of Mértyastaka, their iconographic 
features are described, and it is enjoined that they should be represen- 
ted in sculpture and set up in Siva temples. But, Gopinatha Rao 
observes that there actually exists no sculptured representation of the 
group “at least in any one of the South Indian temples, Nor is 
it known if any such representation exists in any part of Northern 
India. The concept is, however, quite well-known to the ritual and 
plan of Hindu temple architecture. ‘The following are invoked and 
beheld in the bricks, when a temple of Siva is built: the subtle body 
of eight components appottioned to man (puryastaka); the eight-fold 
manifestation of Siva (astamürti); the Pure Principles, and all the 
other principles and forms of manifestation (tattva) including the 


8 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 270, A, v. 6; Arch. Surv, W. Ind., HI, p. 110; Ep. 
Ind., Il, p. 439, v. 2.—Description of Siva as ‘Asta-miirti’ ‘or ‘Asta-tanu’ is 
rather common in Indian inscriptions. Cf. Hultzsch, South-Indian Inscriptions, I, 
Nos. 21 & 22, v. 6; No. 32, v. 3; ll, No. 76, v. 1; Ep. Ind., है, p. 25, v. 2; © 
II, p. 10, v. 3; p. 120, v. 11; N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, MI, 


P: 33: V. 7 
9 Gopinátha Rao, loc, cit., IL Part II, pp. 403 f 
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“impure principles" of the world of duality”. Further, “any temple, 
of any shape, planned according to the Vastumandala, incorporates in its 
shrines and innermost sanctuaries,—or in its walls around the one and 
only Garbhagrha—the eight directions of space and their presiding prin- 
ciples; it is a place of manifestation of the various forms of the eight- 
fold principle such as the Asta-mürti of Siva, in the temple Kamala’’.?° 

From what has been said above, it would appear that the concept 
of the eight forms (Astamérti or Asta-tanu) of Siva, which can be 
traced as far back as the later Vedic literature, assumed a definite 
shape in the Puranas, embracing, in its fully developed form, the 
philosophical idea that the Sacrificer (Yajamana) is the Self (Atman) 
manifest. This Indian concept, already in its finalised shape, spread 
to the Hinduized countries of Indo-China and Indonesia. It is found 
in the Sanskrit epigraphic records of the ancient kingdom of Kambuja 
(Cambodia) from the 7th century A.D. onwards. In the undated 
Phnom Preah Vihear Stele Inscription of the Kambuja king, Bhavavar- 
man II (who reigned in 639 A.D.), Siva is invoked as pervading 
the Universe by means of His eight bodies: the Moon, the Sun, the 
Space, Air, Atman, the Earth, Water, and Fire: — 

Jayat =indu-ravi vyoma-vayv-atma-ksmia-jal-analaih 
tanoti tanubbis = Sambbur = yyo = stabhir = akbilafi = jaagt.” 
An invocation to Siva as pervading the Universe by His eight bodies 
(astabbis = tanubbib) is also made in the Tuol Ang Tnot Inscription 
of Jayavarman I, dated 603 Saka (68: A.D.) The Bakong Stele 
Inscription of the time of Indravarman I, dated 881 A.D., records 
the erection of a group of Asta-miirtis of Siva, and the eight forms of 
the god are mentioned therein as the Earth, Air, Fire, the Moon, the 
Sun, Water, Ether, and the Sacrificer, respectively : — 
ll-ani (l-agni-candr-arkka-) sa (l) il-akasa-yajvan(ab) 
rajav(rtt)-tri(t)-e(Sa)sya so = s(tajmūrt(tjir = atistbipat'* 


-10 St, Kramrisch, Hindu Temple, Y, p. 104; Il, p. 422. 

11 G. Coedés, Inscriptions da Cambodge, I (Hanoi, 1937), p. 4. v. 1. 
—On the question of the attribution of the inscription, see ibid., p. 3; also, 
Codes, Les États bindonisés d'Indochine et d’ Indonésie, Boccard, Paris, 1948, 
p. 124. i 

12 Codes, Inscr. du Cambodge, II (Hanoi, 1942), p. 40, v. 1. 

13 lbid., 1, p. 33, v. 25. 
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Installations of Asta-mirtis ate also alluded to in the Mebon and 
Pré Rup stele Inscriptions of Rajendravarman, dated 952 and 961 
A.D., respectively’, According to- the former of these two records, 
there is no doubt that the eight forms of Siva were symbolized by 
eight lihgas (lingin yath=astiv=api c=dstamiartteh). These eight 
lingas were sheltered by eight sanctuaries, grouped together, At 
Bakong, the eight sanctuaries in question were the eight brick towers 
which rise to the present day at the base of the pyramid. A 
group of eight sanctuaries on the lower storey of the Mebon (eastern) 
temple similarly enshrined the asfa-mirtis installed there. At Pré 
Rup, however, the eight sanctuaries cannot be distinguished among 
the existing architectural remains at the site’, No such shrine- 
group seems to be present in India, though there are Siva temples in 
this country, where the ligas worshipped are conceived as representing 
one ot other form of the god. Thus, Conjeeveram has the lihga 
of. earth, JambukeSvara — (Trichinipoly) the liaga of water, 
Tiruvannamalai that of fire;. the liga of air is at Kalahasti, that of 
ether at Cidambaram, while the liüga of the moon is worshipped at 
Somnath, that of Atma, in the PaSupati temple, Nepal'* 

The eight forms of Siva, named in the invocation of the Mebon 
` Stele Inscription of Rajendravarman, are the same as those in the 
Bakong Stele Inscription of Indravarman, noted above, viz., the Sacri- 


ficer, Fire, the Sun, Air, the Sky, the Earth, Water, and the Moon: — 


Yen =aitani jaganti yajva-butabbug-bhasvan 
nabbasvan = nabhab- 
ksity-am bhab-ksanadakarais = svatanubbir = 
vyatanvatai =v = astabbib |** 


But in the Phnom Preah Vihear Inscription of Bhavavarman 11, as we 
have seen above, mention is made of Atman, instead of the Sacrificer; 


14 BEFEO., XXV, p. 330, v. 208; Codes, Inscr. da Cambodge, Y, p. 103, 
v, 282, 
15- Codes, Ibid., pp. 31, 76; Ph. Stern, Le temple-montagne bbmré, le 
calte du linga et le devardja, BEFEO., XXXIV, p. 612, 


16` Pillai, Joc. cit, 103. Cf. also Jouveau-Dubreuil, Iconography of Southern 
India, p. 12. 


17 Loc. cit, p. 311, v. 4 
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so also in the invocation of the Prasat Sankhah Inscr. of Sütyavarman 
I, who reigned at the beginning of the 11th century A.D. : — 


Marttanda-mandad yuti-bbii-nabbasvad— 

ambbo-nabbo-bavyabbug-atmabbir-yyab 

 astábbir = ebbis = tanubbis = tanoti 

vyaktam svam = añpam sa Sivo = vatad = vab | |*° 
The invocation to Siva in the Prasat Khna Inscription of the time of 
Udayadityavatman II (1060 A.D. ? ) also mentions ‘the sovereign Self’ 
(niyoktr-àtma) as one of the forms of Siva,-and Sarva as one of His 
names, The verse in question seems to hint, in a compressed form, 
at the eight aspects of Siva, named Sarva etc., and their eight mani- 
festations, such as the Self: — 

Namas = Sivaya yasy = ánías = sada Sarvvadi-laksanab 

niyoktr — átmádibbavena veditavya mumuksabbib| ['* . 
The concept of Asta-mirti in Cambodia, justas in India, was thus 
blended up with another, that of the identity of the Self (Atman) and 
the Sacrificer (Yajamina). 

A passage in, the Sdok Kak Thom Inscription of the time of 
Udayadityavarman II, dated 1052 A.D., reveals how a concrete expres- 
sion was given to the concept of Asta-mérti, in their daily worship, 
by the worshippers of Siva in that country. We are told that Sivacátya, 
royal priest under Jayavarman V and Sütyavarman I, used to offer 
daily a garland of eight flowers (to symbolize the eight-fold manifesta- 
tion as it were) in order to please Fire and the god with eight bodies, i.e., 
Siva (yo = dat svayam pratyabam = astapuspin = taniinapato = statanos = 
ca tustyai^. A Banteay Srei Inscription of the time of Jayavarman V, 
dated 968 A.D., also refers to the daily offering to Siva of a garland 
of eight flowers (astapuspika) by the guru of the king, Yajfiavaráha?'. 
Indeed, the concept of Asfamirti had become so familiar in Kambuja- 
desa that the word marti itself came to be understood there in the 
symbolical sense of eight, and its use in that sense is frequently met 
with in the dated inscriptions of the country??. 


18 Codes, Inscr. du Cambodge, WI (Paris, 1951), p. 46, v. 3. 

19 Ibid., I, p. 198, v. 1. 

20 BEFEO., XLIII, p. 182, v. 67 (1.46). 

21 Cordes, Inscr. du Cambodge I, p. 749, v. 16. 

22 CE. Codes Inscr. du Cambodge, I, p. 81,lv. 37; p. 102, v. 278; p. 151, 
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The concept of the eight-fold manifestation of Siva finds also 
prominent expression in the epigraphy of My-son in the ancient kingdom 
of Campa, which occupied the eastern portion of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula. The My-son Stele Inscription of Prakasadharma-Vikranta- 
varman I, dated 579 Saka (657 A.D.), refers to Siva’s “forms like 
the earth" (Asity-adayo müurttayab). The “eight forms of Ysana’’ 
ISanasy = astamürttib) are also referred to in the My-son Stele Inscrip- 
tion of the same king, dated 687 A.D. Another My-son Stele 
Inscription of Vikrantavarman I invokes Siva, as maintaining the 
world through His “eight holy forms” (astan punya atmabhib). Siva 
is further invoked, in the same inscription, as the god, ‘whose image, 
identical with the Universe, is manifested by His forms—earth, water, 
fire, air, sky, sun, moon, and sacrificer, —which are dignified by the 
titles of gods of very great power, named Sarva, Bhava, Pa$upati, ISana, 
Bhima, Rudra, Mahadeva, and Ugra” (Avani-vana-pavanasakha-pavana- 
vanada patha-daSaSatakirana-Satakirana-diksita-tanubhir = atanuprabha- 
vibhih —  Satva-Bhava-Pasupat-Iana-Bhima-Rudra-Mahadev-Ogr-abhi- 
dhana-pradhana-samupabrahitabhie = avirbbhavita-vigvamirttina )^*. 
The description of Siva as *Asta-mürti' occurs also in the My-son 
Stele Inscription of Vikrántavarman II, dated 731 A.D.25 

In Indonesia, the concept finds notice in an 8th century Sanskrit 
inscription from Java, viz., the Canggal (Residency Kedu, Central Java) 

I Inscription, date 654 Saka (732 A.D.), which describes Siva as nouti- 
shing the world through His eight bodies (Yo = stabbis = tanabbir = 
jagat pusnatiy". 

At Pedjeng, in the island of Bali, Dr. Stutterheim found a 
mukbalinga, which he describes as astamukhalinga, «the linga proper 
being surrounded by eight busts of Siva, corresponding to his eight 


v. 64; p. 165, v. 22; Il, p. 80, v. 2 (L4); HI, p. 35,1. 2, p. 8o, v. 3; p. 120, 
v. 1; IV. (Paris, 1952), p. 123, C, vv. 3, 24. 

23 R. C. Majumdar, Champa, Lahore, 1927, Bk, HI (Inscriptions), No. 
12, V. 27; No. 16, v. 10. 

24 lbid. No. 17, v. 3; ll. 11 ff. 

25 . Ibid., No. 21, v. 1. . 

26 Canggal Inscr., v: 4: Kern, Verspreide Geschriften, VII, p. 118; B. R, 
Chatterji & N. P. Chakravarti, India and Java (Greater India Society Bulletin, 
No, 5, Calcutta, 1933), Part II (Inscr.), p. 31. 
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mürtis, but all identical in form, and eight complete figures of Siva 
seated around the lotus below.” The time of origin of this sculpture 
has not been determined, but it is held to belong probably to the 
Old or Middle— Balinese period (10th-14th century)". 

Thus, the concept of the eight-fold manifestation of Siva, bringing 
out the immanent aspect of the god, spread to Farther India, in the 
form already developed in India itself. But this is not all. We have 
noticed above that in Cambodia, where our information is the most 
detailed on the subject, the concept of Asfa-mirti had been so 
thoroughly and deeply assimilated by the upholders and followers of 
Brahmanical culture in that country, that, far from reniaining an abs- 
tract concept there (as it appears to have been the case in India itself), 
it attained a concrete realization, in the form and symbol of worship, 
in a country far off from its source, as a living ingredient o£ the Saiva 
cult. 

KAMALESWAR BHATTACHARYA 


27 See W. F. Stutterheim, Indian Influences in Old-Balinese Art, London: 
India Society, 1935, p. 31; Plate XIX and the description accompanying. 


Abhidharmakosakarika (I. 9-48) 


(with English Translation and Notes from Yasomitra’s Commentary) 


et पञ्चेन्द्रियाण्यथीः पश्चाविज्प्तिरिव च । 
f तद्विज्ञानाश्रया रूपप्रसादाश्चज्ञुरादयः d ६ ॥ 

9. Matter, Ripa, consists of five senses and five objects and one 
avijiapti. The five senses, eye, etc. are what are called Prasadas' of 
Riipa serving as bases of consciousness of colour, etc. 

I  Rüpaprasida is to be disjoined as: Rupani ca prasadasca te. 
This excludes the mental faculty from the material faculties. The term 

- Ripa excludes Sraddba, faith which is also a prasida, translucent 
state of mind. One cannot argue that the adjective tadvijiinasraya 
is enough to exclude Sraddba in the definition: for one may incline 
to include it by taking tadvijfanasraya a babuvribi compound. 
To use ršpa would deter from taking it a babavribi; for there is 
no translucent matter of which the objects-consciousness would 
be regarded as basis. The use of prasida is again intended to 
point out that the sense-faculty is a specified prasada other than the 
objects grasped by the sense-faculties. 

The Vaibhasikas hold that the sense-faculties are only some kind of 
transformation of matter. But according to the scriptur: they are 
-supra-sensuous, transparent and inferrable. from their consciousness, 
, the bases of which are experienced as eye, etc. 

The qualification tadvijñānāśraya is again aimed at avoiding the 
mutual overlapping of the definitions of the sensual consciousness. 
If the eye be defined simply as ri#paprasdda, the eye would turn 
into the ear, etc. and vice versa, If the eye, etc, are qualified as 

tadvijiinasraya i.e., what is translucent matter and basis of the. rüpa- 
ccnsciousness, that is the eye, there will be no such overlapping. No 
eat ot any oth:r sense-faculty can be the basis of the ripa-conscious- 
ness. Similarly what is rüpaprasáda and basis of the tactile-conscious- 
ness is Kayendriya. 

Or the pronoun tad conveys sense-faculties, and their consciousness 
is visual consciousness, etc. These terms are well-known in the 
scripture and not the terms like r#pavijaana, etc. We meet only in 
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the world occasionally with the latter terms. Therefore this other 
interpretation is preferred. 


रूपं द्विधा बिशतिधा शब्दस्त्वष्टविधो रसः । 
षोढा चतुविंधो. गन्धः स्त्रृश्यमेकादशात्मकम्‌ ॥ १० ॥ 


10. Ripa! is divided into two and also into twenty; sound 
(Sabda)? into eight; taste (rasa) into six; odour (gandha) into four; 
and touchable into eleven. 

Two-fold rüpa is: Varna, colour and Samsthina, figure ; 
twenty-fold: four colours; blue, red, ycllow and white; eight kinds 
of figure: dirgha, brasva, vartula, parimandala, unnata, avanata, sata 
and visita; other eight kinds of colour; abbra, baspa, rajas, mibika, 
cháya, átapa (sun-light), zloka, (moon-light) and tamas. 

Eight-fold sound: (1) wpáttamababbütabetuka?, e.g., sound pro- 
duced by the hand and mouth; (2) anupattamababbütabetuka?, eg., 
sound produced by the wind, forest and water; (3) sattvakhya, e.g., 
vocal act. (4) asattvākbya, all other sounds. Dividing these four 
into manojfía and amanojña we get eight-fold sound. 

Six-fold rasa: madhura, amla, lavana, katu, kasáya and tikta. 
Four-fold gandha: sugandha, durgandha,  utkata and anutkata. 
Eleven-fold touchable: four great elements, eartb, water, fire and air; 
seven upādāya rūpas: slaksna, karkaśa, gurutva, laghutva, Sita, jighatsā 
and pipasa. See Dhammasangini, 648 ; ver. I, 35; Vibhasa 127.1. 

1 Ripa: It is broadly of two kinds: Varga, colour and 
Samsthana, shape. Varna is of 4 kinds; mila, blue, lohita, ted, pita, 
yellow and avadát, white. Other colours (abbra, etc.) are their 
varieties. The same rüpa by reckoning its other subtler sub-divisions, 
becomes twenty. —Samstbánam, shape is eightfold: dirgba, long, 
brasva, short, vartula, round, parimandala, unnata, high, avanata, low, 
sāta, visita. The remaining is twelve-fold colour: nila, etc. four, 
abbra, sky-blue, baspa, vapour, rajas, dust, mibika, snow, chaya, 
shade, atapa, sun-light, aloka, moon-light and tamas, darkness. 

2 Sabda, sound. Sattvasattvakbyasca=the vocal act and the 
sound other than the vocal act. Upattamababbitabetuka=a sound 
due to the cause of great elements incorporated, i.e., inseparably 
associated with the sense-faculties (indriyavinirbbagavartin); i.e. the 
sound produced by the hand and mouth. If Sattvakbya is taken 
to be the same as one produced in the stream of a living being, the 
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externally created being (nirmita) in human shape also produces the 
sound by means of the hands and mouth, and that sound also will be 
_ upattamababbitabetuka. But as a matter of fact it is to be understood 
as anupattamababbitabetuka, because it is not inseparably associated 
with sense-faculties, (indriyavinirbbagavartin). The created being 
utters the human speech by virtue of the creator’s magic power. i 


विक्षिप्ताचित्तकस्यापि याउनुबन्धः शुमाशुभः । 
महाभुतान्युपादाय सा ह्यविज्ञप्तिरुच्यते ॥ qq ॥ 

II. Ofa person whose mind is either detracted or absent? the 
continuity of the mind which is either wholesome or unwholesome and 
which depends on four great elements, is called Avijnapti. 

r Viksiptacittakasya. One who has no detraction or one 
who has no detracted mind or no mind is viksiptacittaka. Or a 
person detracted and absent-minded is viksiptacittaka. विक्षिप्तचित्तस्य 
तदन्यचित्तस्यापि for example, a wholesome mind produces a whole- 
some Avijnapti. A man possessing other than the wholesome 
mind, i.e., either unwholesome or indeterminate mind is to be under- 
stood viksiptacitta. Similarly unwholesome mind produces. unwhole- 
some Avijfiapti. A man possessing other than that mind, i.e., either 
wholesome or indeterminate mind is viksiptacitta. Acittaka isa 
person who entered into Nirodbasamapatti. The term, api points out to 
the person who is of no detracted mind and in the state of good mind. 

Continuity of mind is its flow, pravaba which is understood to be 
a flowing dharma, either kasala or akuSala. It is only kuśala or 
akuSala and not avyakrta. So senses, eye, etc. are not avijnapti. 

Mababbütany upadaya, i.e. caused by the great elements. 

भूतानि एथिवीधातुः अप्तेजोबायुधातवः । 
धृत्यादिकर्मसंसिद्धाः खरस्नेहोष्णतेरणाः ॥ १२ ॥ 

12. The great elements are: earth’, water, fire and air; and 
their individual characteristics are respectively: hardness, moisture, 
heat and motion’, (They are mutually inseparable, because) their 
existence in each is inferrable by their functions like holding? up, etc. 

1 The term “dhatu” in prthividbatw etc. of the verse is to 
exclude such as earth, etc. which consist of colour and shape. Or 
they are dhatus because they posses svalaksana, hardness, etc. and 
wpádáyarüpa. eye, etc. Eighteen dbátus ate so because of their 
possessing svasámanyalaksana. Or it means gotra in the Discourse of 
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six dbatus where the sense of possession is not intended. Or it means 
the seed of rebirth because it nourishes the birth, They are gross 
because they are bases of all other upadaya rüpas. The earth, etc. 
are wdbbitavrtti, i. e., wherein the functions, holding, etc. are 
manifested, 

2 Irana, motion. The momentary things cannot move from 
place to place; for the moment it arises, it perishes then and there. 
Therefore ic is explained that elemental streams which are in the 
nature of raising up in the next immediate space are called Irapa, 
The well-known example here is the light-lame (pradipa), The self- 
nature of the air is exhibited by its act, movement. Its lightness is 
qualified by jana. So its definition will be what is lightness com- 
bined with movement, that is the air-element. That which is moving 
and light is the air-element and the lightness is an upaddya ripa, 
dependent matter. 

3 The mention of the function, holding, etc. in relation to 
the earth, etc. is to indicate by the circumstantial inference ($eszna- 
mana) the presence in it of other elements. In the earth, e.g. a slab 
of stone the presence of other elements, water, etc. is to be inferred 
because of its having cohesion, ripening and extension. Similarly in 
the water are inferred the elements of earth, etc. because the water has 
the power of retaining the boat, ripening and movement. The fire- 
flame has steadiness, appears in a shape and shaky;, so it is possessed 
of other elements. The air exhibits its power of retention and cold- 
ness and warmth, so it is to be combined with other elements. Thus 
say the Vaibhasikas. 


पृथिवी वणांसंस्थानसुच्यते लोकसंज्ञया 1 
आपस्तेजश्च वायुस्ठु धातुरेव तथापि q ॥ १३ U 
13. Earth? consists of colour and figure and it is called so in 
accordance with the common usage. Similarly water, fire and air 
are so called following the common parlance. 
1 This verse speaks of the earth as current in the worldly talk 
and not the elemental earth. 


इम्द्रियाथोस्त एवेष्टा दशायतनधातवः । 
वेदनाऽचुभवः संज्ञा निमित्तोदग्रहणात्मिक्ा ú १४ ou 


14. The same senses and objects are regarded as the first ten 
bases (ayatana) and elements (dbatu). Vedand, feeling, is an experience 
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and Samjaa', notion or judgment is a grasping of characteristic marks 
of things cognized. 

1 Samjna, nimittodgrabanitmikd, nimitta, a characteristic mark 
is nilatva, etc. which is an avasthavisesa, certain mode of a 
substance; grasping of that is determination (pariccheda). That 
determination is the same as samjna. i 

चतुर्भ्येष्न्ये तु संस्कारस्कन्ध एते पुनस्तयः | 
धर्मायतनधात्वाख्याः सहाविज्ञप्यसंस्कृतेः ॥ १५ ॥ 

15. Dharmas other than the four groups of elements are what is 
called group of forces. These three groups, viz, Vedana, Samjña 
and Samskdra together with Auijñapti and Asamskrtab are termed: 
Dbarmayatana? and Dharmadbatu. 

1 Two interpretations are given in the comment. One 
is: Sat cetanakayas in which abbisamskarana is dominant. The 
second is: Samskrtam abbisamskaroti, one accomplishes what is 
accomplished. This explanation is possible by way of bbavinisamjna 
like odanam paca, “cook the food" etc. 

2 The so called dharmayatana and dbarmadbátu are formed of 
three groups of elements: Vedana, Samjaa and Samskára, together with 
avijfiapti and — asamskrta. ‘Thus it includes 7 dravyas: avijfapti, 
vedand, samjüà, samshárashandba, ākāśa, pratisankbya- and aprati- 
sankbya-nirodba. 

विज्ञानं प्रतिविज्ञप्तिः मन आयतनश्र तत । 
घातवः सात च मताः षड्‌ विज्ञानान्ययो मनः ॥ १६॥ 

16. Vijüana', consciousness is an awareness in regard to each 
object; in the yatana classification it is the mana-ayatana, mind-basis 
and in the dhatu classification it is the same as seven dhatus, six kinds 
of consciousness and one mind, 

1 — Vijiána — upalabdbi, grasping the bare object; vedand, etc. are 
mental cognitions of specific characters of the objects (visesagrabana). 


षरणामनन्तरातीतं विज्ञानं यद्धि तन्मनः d 
षष्ठाश्नयप्रसिद्धधर्थ' धातवोऽष्टादश स्मृताः ॥ १७॥ 

17. Of these six (kinds of consciousness), a consciousness which 
is of the just past! and preceding moment is called mind, manas; and 
(it is accepted as a separate dhátu) in order to provide a receptacle to 
the sixth consciousness’, so that 18 elements, dhátus can be accounted 
for. 
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1 “The immediate past” (anantara) is to exclude the one 
screened by other consciousness. What is just immediate past 
of a consciousness, and not screened by other consciousness, that 
becomes basis of that consciousness. That screened consciousness 
becomes basis of other consciousness of which it is immediate past. 
It is therefore possible that at the mindless stage of the yogin the 
mind entering into the Nirodbasamapatti, even though it may be 
long past, becomes basis of emerging mind, vystthdnacitta; for it is 
not screened by other consciousness. 

“The past” (atita) excludes the present. The mental conscious- 
ness at the moment is residing (arayi) and present. The same is 
accepted as past [ in the next moment ] and it is what is stated as: 
‘tin order to provide a receptacle to the sixth consciousness". 

2 The six consciousness-elements are the same as the mind- 
element aad the latter is again nothing but the former; thus each 
one of them includes the other. IE, therefore, the former is accepted 
the latter will be quite unnecessary and if the latter is accepted the 
former will be unnecessary. Thus the elements, dhatu will be 
either 17 or 12 in total. Hence says the author; sas tha$rayaprasid- 
dbyartbam. 

The first five consciousness-elements have as bases the eye, etc. 
but the sixth mental consciousness has no basis and in order to 
provide that, the mind-element is established. 

In the system of the Yogiciras there is also a separate mind- 
element as distinct from six consciousness-clements. 

The Tamraparniyas assume the heart-substance (brdaya vastu) as 
the basis of the manovijfanadbatu and plead that it persists even in 
the arüpya sphere of existence. They postulate rüpa in the arupya 
sphere also, interpreting 4% 10 the term, arspye in the sense: isadartha, 
“there is slightly rüpa" on the model of apizgala “slightly blue". 


सवंसंप्रह एकेन स्कन्धेनायतनेन च । 
qgar च खभावेन परभाववियोगतः ॥ १८॥ 

18. One tüpaskandha, one ayatana, i.e., manas, and one dhatu, 
i.e., dharma dhātu include several dharmas. One dharma, i.e., eye is 
included in another dharma, i.e,  rüpaskandha because of the 
homogeneous nature, and not included in other skandhas, vedana, 
etc., because of heterogeneous natute. 
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जातियोचरविज्ञानसामान्यादेकधातुता | 

Rash चक्षुरादीनां शोभार्थन्तु gatga: ॥ १६ ॥ 
19. The eye, etc. though they are in pair, . are considered to be 
` one element on account of their similarity in regard to genesis, object 
and consciousness, But they appear in pair for the sake of beauty’. 

E: Sobhartham, for the sake of beauty. If there are one eye, 
and one ear, the face will be very ugly. Why are then the camel, 
cat, and owl, etc. ugly even though they have two eyes, etc? They 
are ugly in comparison with other species of animal. The animal 
which has two eyes is not ugly among its own class of beings. 

Saüghabhadra interprets: Sobha= Adbipatya, very clear vision. 
The person in possession of zdbipatya shines very well. One can- 
not see so much clearly with one eye as with two eyes. This inter- 
pretation is advocated lest that the superfluous eye, etc. may loose 
their indriyatva. . Again here one may argue: Let one eye so broad 
enough come into being by virtue of karman, Why should there 
be divided bases of the eye? 

In the Vibbas@ are recorded these two views: One is for the 
sake of beauty; the other is for the sake of clear vision, One may 
ask: the pair appears only due to karman, why is the above explana- 
tion resorted to? The same thing is understood here. The living 
beings entertain an affection for the beauty due to repeated occurrence 
of these divided bases from immemorial time. So it is stated: By 
the force of such karman of entertaining an affection for beauty and 
clear vision the senses by pair appear serving the said two purposes. 

राश्यायद्वारगोबार्थाः स्कन्धायतनधातवः | 
मोहेन्दियरुचिलेधात्‌ few: स्कन्थादिदेशनाः ॥ २० N 

20, The terms skandba; ayatana and dbatu indicate respectively 
the heap, 745i, door of origin, ayatana, and genesis, gotra. Three 
modes of teaching, skandha, etc. are introduced in accordance with the 
three-fold infatuation, faculty and taste of the disciples. 

विवादमूलसंसारहेतुत्वात्रमकारणात्‌ | 
चैत्तेभ्यो वेदनासंज्ञे cas स्कन्धौ निवेशितौ ॥ २१ u 

21. The feeling and notion (vedana-sarhjfid) are established as, 
two separate groups of elements distinct from the mental phenomena; 
because they form root causes! of dispute and condition the worldly 
existence and also because of the causes justifying the order of five 
skandhas?, 
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1 Vedana and Samjfii are respectively principal causes for 
two roots of dispute, viz., attachment for worldly pleasures (bamabbis- 
vatga) and attachment for wrong views (drsti) The house-holders 
adhere to pleasures on account of their inclination for enjoyment. 
The house-less ascetics adhere to wrong views on account of their 
perverted notion taking adbarma for dharma and vice versa. 


2 Reasons for the order of skandhas are given in the next verse. 


स्कन्धेष्वसंस्कृतं नोक्तमथोयोगात्‌ कमः पुनः । 
यथौदारिसंक्लेशभाजनायर्थधातुतः ॥ २२॥ 

22. The asamskrta elements are not included in the said 
skandhas because of their lacking the characteristics such as zñpana, 
etc, The order of skandhas is justified on account of their relative 
grossness, causing defilements, being receptacle, etc. and also due to 
the order.of sphere of existence. 

r Asamskrta-elements are not counted as a separate Sixth 

skandha; for arthayoga, they do not convey any conception: 151, heap 
related to skandha, nor do they border on the vicinity of space, 
/ Further the upadina skandha indicates samkleSavastu, things 
causing defilement, and vyavadanavastu, things causing purification. 
Asamskrtas are neither the first because they are without ásravas, 
sinful acts, nor the second, because they are unconditioned. Some 
one’s interpretation: that the cessation of skandhas (i.e. asamskrta- 
elements) is not skandha can equally apply to dhacus, àyatanas. Just 
as a cessation of the pitcher is not the pitcher, so also a cessation of 
dhitu is not dhātu and a cessation of basis is not the basis. Thus 
asamskrta would not be brought under dharma-dhátu and dharma-basis 
as against our intention to put it so. 


प्राक्‌ पश्च वर्तमानाथ्योत्‌ भौतिकारथ्या चतुष्टयम्‌ । 
` दूराशुतरतृत््यान्यद्‌ यथास्थानं कमोऽथ वा ॥ २३॥ 

23. The five senses are placed first inasmuch as they have their 
objects of present moment only; the first four senses are put first 
before kiya because they have as their objects the derivative elements 
(bbautika). The eye and ear become further first of the other two, 
because their functions are quicker, far and farther. The eye func- 
tions still quicker and farther than the ear, so it is placed first of all. 
Or their order is accounted for in accordance with their residing 
places, 
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विशेषणार्थ प्राधान्यात्‌ बहुधर्माग्रसड्ग्रहात्‌ i 
एकमायतनं रूपमेकं घर्माख्यमुच्यते ॥ २४ ॥ 

24. One dyatana is termed ripiyatana! in order to distinguish 
it from the others and for the reason of its greater importance; and 
another one is called dbarmayatana to make it distinguished from the 
others and because it includes several and superior dhatmas. | 

1 The five senses, eye, etc. as subjects and five things, 
rüpa, etc, as objects are termed ¿yatana basis each separately and . not 
one ayatana collectively, and their distinctions are thus easily recogni- 
sable. Nine bases, eye, etc. are given a separate designation, eye- 
basis, etc. up to touchable-basis, but no rüpa-basis is given so a 
separate designation. The reason is this: When other bases are 
qualified by their separate designations each, the remaining one basis 
which is other than the eye-basis, etc. and yet comes under riipa 
categoty, will easily be recognised as rüpa-basis; e.g. when all cows 
branded with marks, one cow which is not so branded will have as 
its mark that unbrandedness itself. Similarly the designation of 
dharmayatana is to be accounted for. 

Importance of rwpayatana is stressed for three reasons: it has: 
rüpana, hindrance through touching by the hands and other limbs; 
it can be pointed out to be existing here or there; and it is a matter 
of common knowledge in the world. According to some other 
opinion (viz. of Dharmatrata) it is r#payatana because it is divided 
into twenty varieties (1.10) and it serves as object for the three eyes; 
fleshy-eye (i.e. of ours), divine eye (i.e. of gods’) and the wisdom-eye 
(i.e. of the saints). : 

धर्मस्कन्धथसहस्रारि यान्यशीतिं जगौ ufa: i 
तानि are नाम वेत्येषां रूपसंस्क्रारसड्महः ॥ २५ M 

25. The Buddha has spoken 80 thousand dharmasksudhas! and 
these skandhas are either vocal or nominal in nature; hence they may 
be brought under either Rüpa- or Samskara-skandha, 

1 For some Aciryas, Le. Sautrantikas who consider 
Buddha’s discourses to be of vocal nature (vagvijfiaptisvabbava) the 
discourses are to be brought under Rüpaskandha because the sound- 
basis comes under this skandha, For others who consider them of 
nominal nature (nmasvabbava) they are included in the Samskara 
skandha. But the Abhidharmikas consider it to be of both the natures 
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(vik and naman) and hence they are included in the Rüpa as well 
as Samskara skandha. The theory of 80 thousand Dharmaskandhas 
is accepted by Abhidharmikas. 


According to some other schools Dharma skandhas are 84 
thousands; cf. Satyasiddhi $ 36. Other references given. by Poussin 
are: Sumangalavilasini l. p. 24: Theragatha .1024; Prajnaparamita 
in the Akutobhaya of Nagarjuna, 1.8; Avadanagataka, Il, 155 

शास्त्रप्रमाण इत्येके स्कन्धादीनां कथेकशः 
चरितप्रतिपक्तस्तु घर्मस्कन्थो$नुवणिंतः ú २६ ॥ 

26. Some icaryas say that the dharmaskandha’ is of the same 
size as that of the Sástra, treatise, (i.e., six thousand granthas). Others 
say that each part of the dharmaskandha is preached as an antidote? 
to some sort of wrong mental disposition (caritapratipaksa). 

1 That Sistra is named Dharmaskandha and of the size 
of six thousand fgranthas and this Sastra alone remains. Other eighty 
thousand Dharmaskandhas disappeared, they say. 


2 Human beings are of different mental dispositions such as 
desire, anger, delusion, pride, wrong view, doubt, desire-hatred 
. . < . . ` * 
and .desire-hatred-delusion. Some have desire in their heart but act 
in hatred; have hatred at heart but act in desire. Buddha preached 

antidotes for all these people. 


तथान्येऽपि यथोयोगं स्कन्धायतनधातवः | 
प्रतिपाद्या यथोक्केषु संप्रधार्य HATTA !। २७ u 


27. Similarly other skandbas, dyatanas and dbátus are brought 


under the said five skandhas, etc. as it may suit them taking into 
account their respective characters. ' 


छिद्रमाकाशधात्वाख्यमालोंकतमसी किल । 
विज्ञानधातुर्विज्ञानं साखवं जन्मनिश्रयः ॥ २८ u 
28. The intervening space (in the mouth, nose, etc.) is called 
AkiSadbatu* and they say? that it is seen as illumination and darkness. 
The vijianadbatu®, consciousness-element, is an impure consciousness 
-which is the source of re-birth. 


r The uncompsite ether and ¿na are defined previous- 
ly (verses 5, 12) but not akasadbatu and vijhanadbatu. ‘shat the 
akaSadbatu is different from kasd, uncomposite ether can be made 
clear from the sūtra: षडधातुरयं भिक्षो पुरुषः So it is now defined. 


4 


* 
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2 The word “Kila” here indicates it is the opinion of the 
Vaibhasikas. But in the opinion of Vasubandhu it is only the 
absence of a hinderance on material. l 

3 Vijñanadbatu serves as the seed for rebirth. The four 
great elements are nourishing factors of the embryo and dkasadbatu 
is its enlarger, so they are all termed dhatu = pratisandbim dadbate iti. 

सनिहर्शन watsa रूपं aiar दश । ° 
रूपिणोऽव्याकृता अष्टौ त एवारूपशब्दक्राः ॥ २६ ॥ 

29. One rüpadhatu among 18 dhitus is alonc? demonstrable’ 
by the sight; ten material dhatus have the capacity to resist others. 
The same dhatus omitting rapa and fabda are indefinable (avyakyta). 

1 Nidaríana is a kind of vifesa by virtue of which certain 
thing can be so demonstrated. The rapa alone is sanidaríana 
among 18 dhatus. The distinctions such as sanidaríana, ctc. are all 
used by the author in consonance with the Sütra, which is cited in 
extenso in the commentary. 

2 By avadbarana is meant assertion; Sapratigba rapina eva, 
dharmadhatu is excluded from it, because it is both ripin and ari pin. 
So avijñapti Is not sapratigha. 

' ब्रिथान्ये कामधात्वाप्ताः सर्वे रूपे चतुर्दश । 
विना गन्धरसप्राणुजिह्ृाविज्ञानचातवुभिः ॥ ३० n 

30. And other dhatus are three-fold (kuSala, etc.). All the 
dhátus are obtainable in the desire-plane of existence, Kamadhatu. 
In the Rüpa-plane only 14 dhatus are obtainable with the exception of 
odour, taste, and consciousness of the nose and that of the tongue, 


Co memg मनोधर्ममनोविज्ञानधातवः । 
साख्रवानाखवा एते लग्रः शेपःस्तु साखवाः ॥ ३१॥ 

31. The three elements; mind, dharmas and mental conscious- 
ness ate obtainable in the Arupya plane of existence, These three 
elements alone are both sasrava and anasrava and the remaining ones 
ate sasrava only. 

सवितर्कविचारा हि पश्चविज्ञानचातवः | 
AAAA: त्रिप्रकाराः शेषा उभयवर्जिताः ॥ ३२ ॥ , 

32. The first five consciousness elements arc associated - with 
reasoning, vitarka and investigation, vicara, The last three elements 
(manas, etc. up to the associated mental elements) are of three kinds. 
The remaining elements (ten material elements) are devoid. of both. 
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नि€ूपणानुस्मरणविकल्पेनाविकल्पकाः । 
. तो प्रज्ञा मानसी व्यग्रा caf: स्वैव मानसी ॥ ३३ B 
33. They (Le, the first five consciousness-elements) ate (said to 
be) free from vikalpa, a discursive thought in so far as they lack 
abbiniripana- and anusmarana-vikalpa. — Abbinirüpanavikalpa is an 
unconcentrated mind-formed thought, and all the mind-formed memory 
both concentrated and unconcentrated is anusmaranavikalpa. 


सप्त सालम्बनाश्चित्तधातवोऽर्धश्च धर्मतः i 
नवानुपात्तास्ते AIS शब्द श्वान्ये नव द्विथा ॥ ३४॥ 

34. The seven mental élements (cittadhatu) are always associated 
with an object, so also are the half of the dharmas (i.e. those asso- 
ciated with mind). The nine elements, viz. seven cittadhatus, dharmas 
and sound are non-appropriated (anwpatta); the other nine elements 
ate both, appropriated and non-approptiated. 


essed द्विविधं शेषा रूपिणो नव भौतिकाः । 
धर्मधात्वेकदेशश्च सञ्चिता दश रूपिणः ॥ ३५ ॥ 

35. The tangible ‘element is two-fold (i.e. bhüta and bhautika); 
the remaining nine material elements are bhautika, derivative only 
and so also a part of dharmadhatu i.e., avijfiapti is derivative, (The 
rest, seven mental clements and dharmadhátu omitting avijfiapti are 
neither). Ten material elements are collocated, saiicita; (and the 


rest are asaficita, non-collocated). 


छिनत्ति च्छिद्यते चेव बाह्यं धातुचतुश्यम्‌ । 
दह्यते gaada विवादो दग्धतुल्ययोः ॥ ३६॥ 

36. The external four elements (rips, rasa, gandba and 
sprastavya) can cut others and can be cut by others, They can also 
be burnt and weighed; but there is dispute about its being burnt 
and weighed. š : 

विपाकजीपचयिकाः पश्चाध्यात्मं विपाकजाः । 
न शब्दोऽप्रतिधा अष्टौ नेष्यन्दिकविपाकजाः ॥ ३७॥ _ 

37. The five internal elements (the eye,’ etc.) are retributive, 
vipakaja" and accumulative, awpacayika?. The sound is not retribu- 
tive, The eight non-obstructional (apratigbay elements are flowing, 
naisydndika® and retributive. 

1 The eye, etc. are not naisyandika, eman.cive because 
they do not continue their existence like rüpa, etc. when a man is 
dead. But they are retributive as well as accumulative. 
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2 Vipikaja means that which is produced from the vipika 

hetu which term may be interpreted thus; Vipakasya phalasya betub. 
` In this case the compound is to be explained as one having the 
. middle part, the word bets being dropped like , -ratha= gobbib. 

ynkto rathab, ot vipaka means that action which is on the point of 
: producing its fruit (phalakalapraptam va karma). Or the fruit alone is 
vipika (vipaktiriti), Then in such case the cause is spoken of by the 
term of result just like the result is spoken of by the term of cause 
in the expression: षडिमानि स्पर्शायतनानि पौराणं कर्म । 


3 4upacayika — hat which is accumulated by ` nourishment, 
hygicnic treatment, sleep and undisturbed state of mind. 


4 Eight apratigha elements i.e., 7 mental elements and 
dharmadbats are emanative when they are produced by causes called 
sabbága and sarvatraga; and they are retributive when they are 


produced by vipakabetn. 


5 Naigyandika is that which is produced by a cause resembl- 
- ing its effect. 


त्रिधान्मे द्रन्यवानेकः कृणिकाः ufawrem | 
चक्षु्विज्ञ'नथात्वोः स्यात्‌ पृथग्लाभः सहापि च ॥ ३८ ॥ 


38. The rest (= ripa, rasa, gandha, sprastavya) are three-fold 
(viz: vipakaja, aupacayika and naisyandika). The only one element 
(dharmadhatu) is possessing the real dravya (i.e. asamskrta element). 
The last three elements are of one moment (ksanika’, i.e., anaisyandika 
for one moment), The obtaining of the eye cum. visual cons- 
ciousness may be either at different times or at the same time. 

1 The rüpa, etc, that are inseparable from the sense- 
faculty alone are retributive; others that are separable from the sense- 
faculty ate naisyandika and aupacayika because they continue to exist 
. even after the person is dead 


2 Ksanika: These three dhatus (manas, dharmab, manovijfiana) 
are those of the first pure dubkbe dbarmajfianabsanti. They are for 
one moment brought about by the cause other than the sabbagabetu. 
They are termed ksanika because they loose in the next moment the 
andsrava state of the previous moment. The samskrta dharmas other 
than the~specified above are not anaisyandika, i.e. are not brought 
about by the cause other than the sabbagabetu. 
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द्वादशाध्यात्मिका हित्वा रूपादीन्‌ धर्मसंज्ञकः । 
सभायस्तत्सभागोऽपि शेषो यो न खकमेंकृत्‌ ॥ ३६ ॥ 


39. Twelve elements (6 sense-organs and their consciousnesses) are 
internal! (i.e., pertaining to one's own person) with the exception of 
Ripa, etc. The element called dharma is known as sabbága?. The 
other elements are called tatsabbaga® which do not discharge their own 
duties. 

r Adbyatmika. The mind, citta, is spoken of as itman 
because it is the substratum of the idea “I”. In the gatha like 
आत्मना हि... ... the term **àtman" is understood to be no other than the 
citta. This will be obvious from the other gatha like: चित्तस्य दमनं साधु 
ese see eee Such dharmas which act as bases in regard to ¿tman = citta 
on account of their close proximity with citta are called internal; other 
dharmas which act as objects in regard to citta are called external. 
That close proximity is a fact through which a consciousness under- 
goes modification in accordance with that of the substratum, The eye- 
consciousness is localised only on the eye, etc. not on the riipa etc. 
Similarly the mind is experienced only on the body associated with 
sense-faculty not on the locus of objects. 

2 Sabbaga. Whichever isa definite object of certain conscious- 
ness, that object is termed ‘‘Sabhaga’’, e.g. rüpa is the definite object 
of the visual consciousness and dharmas are so of the mental conscious- 
ness. That consciousness relating to that object may be either al. 
ready arisen or destined to arise, Of that consciousness all dharmas 
excepting their own selves and their co-existing dharmas (sababbi) 
become objects. Their own selves do not become so, because no 
dharma can act affecting in its own self. For example no tip of the 
finger can be touched by the same tip of the finger; no edge of the 
sword can be cut by the same edge of the sword. The co-existing 
dharmas either associated or disassociated do not become objects 
because of their very close proximity. E.g., a drop of collyrium 
applied to the eye is not seen by the same eye. However they (i.e. 
selves and co-existing dharmas) become objects of the mind of the next 

, moment. Thus all dharmas become objects of the mind in‘two 
consecutive moments, Therefore dharmadhatu is permanently called 
sabhaga. ; 

3 Tatsabbiga. The remaining dharmas (the eye, etc. and 
rüpa etc.) are called ‘‘tatsabhaga’’ as well as “sabhiga’. They are 


` 
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neither mere sabhaga, nor mere tatsabhaga. A dharma which does not 
discharge its own function is termed ‘‘tatsabbaga’’. It results from 
this that is sabhaga which discharges its own function. 

The eye through "which a person saw, sees and will see rüpa is 
termed sabbadga .eye. Here the commentary corrects Bhásya: It 
must be stated as “adrāksīt” instead of **apaíyat", which indicates 
the past of yesterday, whereas  "adráksi?" indicates the past 
in general. So also is to be stated upto the mind. The ear through 
which one hear, heard and will hear is called sabhaga ear. 


दश भावनया हेयाः पञ्च चान्त्याख्रयस्त्रिधा । 
न दृश्हियमक्लिष्ट न रूपं नाप्यषष्टजम्‌ iy ४० ॥ 

qo. Ten material elements and five consciousness-elements are to 
be suppressed by meditation, bhavana; the last three elements (mind, 
mental dbarmas and mental consciousness) are in three ways, (i.e. some 
suppressed by insight, darfanal, some by meditation, bbavana, - and 
some unsuppressed). That which is undefiled (akligta)? is not to be 
suppressed by insight; neither matter which may be defiled (klista) 
is so suppressed, nor five-fold consciousness. l 

r The first sight of the Truths is darsana, insight, and 
it is constituted of the 15 pure moments, ksanas. The same in- 
sight again and again repeated is bhivand, meditation. Or the 
mundane concentrated knowledge is bhivand. 

(a) Darsanabeya, suppressed by insight, they are 88 anusayas 
and their co-existing dharmas. . Satkayadrsti, etc, are anusayas. The 
associate dharmas, vijfíána and vedana, etc. are co-existent. Disassociate 
dharmas are jati, jatijati, etc. praptis of anníayas and co-existing 
dharmas of anugayas, and also of praptis such as anuprapti, etc. 
which are also disassociate dharmas suppressed by insight. 

(b) ‘Remaining impure dharmas to be suppressed by meditation 
are: 10 anusayas, their co-existing dharmas and their praptis with 
their satellites uncovered and indeterminaic forces, and impure 
avijnapti with its satellites. 

(c) Unsuppressed are pure dharmas consisting of margasatya 
and uncomposite dharmas. 

_2 Prtbagjanatua; the state of being a worldling, forming a force 
which is uncovered and indeterminate, is included in the category of 
bhavanabeya. Corporeal and vocal actions producing bad result being , 


' 
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material in nature are also included in the bbávanabeya. But the 
Vatsiputriyas argue that they are all to be included in the darsanaheya. 
Prthagjanatva is opposed to the Aryan path. When there is Aryan 
path arisen, no prtbagjanatva can co-exist. The actions of bad result 
being present, no Aryan path arises and vice versa. So they are to 
be included in the darsanabeya. To combat this opinion the author 
says the following: na drstibeyam, etc. 


चक्षुश्च धर्मधातोश्र प्रदेशो दटिरष्टया । 
पञ्चविज्ञानसहजा dti इष्टिरतीरशात्‌ u ४१॥ 

41. The eye and eight! parts of dharmadhatu are called drsti. 
The wisdom which arises along with five kinds of consciousness is nog- 
called drsti, because it does not make any judgment’, 

1 Eight parts’ of dharmadhatu are: satkayadrsti, | antagraba, 
mitbyádrsti, — drstiparámaría — Silavrataparámarsa, samyak — prajna 

‘(= lankiki prajüa), pure prajñá of Saiksa and pure prajfa of Ašaiksa 
omitting the ksayajfana and anutpadajhana, 

2 Santirapa is a judgment after reflecting the object (visaya- 
upanidbyana). Therefore the mental prajfía soiled, combined with 
desire, etc. or unsoiled (i.e, ksayanutpadajnana) is not drsti because 
it makes no judgment. The eye is a drsti, not because it makes 
judgment, but because it perceives rüpa. Prajid on the other hand 
is drsti on account of judgment. 


चक्षुः पश्यति रूपाणि सभागं न तदाश्नितम्‌ | 
विज्ञानं दृश्यते रूपं न किलान्तरितं यतः ॥ ४२ u 

42. The eye, while sabbaga, sees the visible, riipa, but not the 
consciousness that resides in it; because the visible being covered or 
veiled is not seen; so says the Vaibhasika’. 

1 The Vijüinavadin, advocate of consciousness as seer, 
says that if the eye sees, then it will also see when the person has 
concentrated his mind on other thoughts. Such prasaiga will not be 
raised in accepting consciousness as seer. So the consciousness resi- 
ding in the eye sees, because when there is consciousness, perception 
arises; when there is no consciousness, no perception arises. 


उभाम्यामपि asat पश्यति व्यक्षदर्शनात 1 
aa: श्रो्मनो$प्रोप्तविषर' लयमन्यथा ॥ ४३ N ! 
43. One sees by means *of both eyes inasmuch as he sees the 


object very clearly and brightly. 
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The eye, eat and mind, these three discharge their respective 
‘functions without being contacted with their objects. The other three 
` organs do so otherwise, i.e., being contacted with them. 


विभिघ्रौणादिभिस्तुल्यविषयग्रहणं मतम्‌ । 
चरमस्याश्रयोऽतीतः पञ्चानां TET Š: ४४॥ 

44. Three organs, nose, etc. (tongue and touch) are accepted to 
grasp the objects of equal dimension, The base or background of the 
sixth consciousness is of its just preceding moment and those of other 
five consciousness-elements are simultaneous with themselves, 


तद्विकारविका रित्वादाश्रयाश्चच्ुराद्यः | 
` अतोऽसाधारणात्वाच्च विज्ञानं तैनिसच्यते ॥ ४५ ॥ 

45. Theeye, etc. are bases of their respective consciousness, 
because the latter assumes changes in accordance with the changes 
assumed by the former’. Therefore the consciousness is designated 
in the terms of sense faculties, because the latter serves as the distinct 
causes, 

1 When the organs, eye, etc. ate cither fed with ointment, 
etc. or hurt with dust, etc. their consciousness also accordingly be- 
comes either gracious or hurt. Similarly their arising or no arising 
and their efficiency or no efficiency are also governed by defectiveness 
or no defectiveness of the organs, It is therefore understood that 
a sensual consciousness assumes changes due to the changes of the 
organs, eye, etc. 


न कायस्याधर॑ TARA Ed न TAT: । 
विज्ञानश्वास्य रूपन्तु कायस्योभे च सर्वतः ॥ ४६ ॥ 

46. The eye is not inferior to the body, kaya (ie, body, eye 
and rüpa, belong to five bhümis, kama and four (dbyanas). The 
matter, rüpa, of higher bhümi becomes no object of the eye (of lower 
bhiimi) and so also not the (visual) consciousness of the higher 
bhümi. Of the consciousness-species, iuc visible (rüpa) becomes the 
object in all bhümis (Le. higher, lower and its own bhümi); of the 
body, kaya both the visible and consciousness become objects every- 
where (viz. the body of kama plane has as object the visible and 
consciousness available in their own bhümi and higher one). 


तथा श्रोल॑ बयाणान्तु सर्वमेव स्वभूमिकम्‌ । 


कायविज्ञानमधरस्वभूम्यनियतं मनः ॥ ४७ ॥ 
47. The same holds good in the case of the ear. Every one of 
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the other three (nose, tongue and touch) belong to its own bhümi. 
But the tactile-consciousness pertains to its own bhümi and to a lower 
one. Mind is confined to no bhümi. 


पञ्च बाह्या द्विविज्ञेया नित्या wal असंस्कृताः । 
aad इन्द्रियं ये च द्वादशाध्यात्मिकाः ear: ॥ ४८ a | 
48. Five external elements (dhatu) are cognizable by two, i.e., 
the consciousness of their respective sense-faculties and mental cons- 
ciousness; (the other 13 elements ate cognizable by mental conscious- 
ness alone). The uncomposite dharmas are eternal. 

Twelve internal elements (5 senses, mind and 6 consciousness- 
elements) and part of dharmadhatu (constituting 14 indriyas, viz. 
vital. organ, 5 sense-faculties, 5 moral faculties and the last three 
knowledge-faculties) are designated as indriyas. (The other 8 indriyas 
are reckoned under 12 internal clements thus: the first 5 senses, eye, 
etc, make up 7 indriyas, two sexual organs being included in the 
kayadhatu; and 7 seven citta elements (dhatu) make up one indriya= 
altogether 8 indriyas). 


1 Dbarmardba in masculine means a part of dbarmadbitw. 
Some persons read it in neuter gender. According to this reading the 
meaning wil be an equal half of dbarmadbats as ardbapippali 
(= pippalyab ardbam =a just half of pippali herb) If the word 
*ardha" ii neuter is current in the sense of “part”, then the vigraba 
may be expressed Dharmascasan ardbaiica or dbarme ardbam = 
dbarmárdbam. f 

Here ends the exposition‘of the elements (dhatunirdesa). 


N. AIYASWAMI SASTRI 


Foreign Elements in Jaina Literature 


Dr. Agrawala, in his interesting paper on, “Some Foreign Words 
In Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” has for the first time explained the 
meaning of the Asura battle-cry Helayo, Helayo referred to by Patanjali? I 
and the Satapatha Brahmana.* He has shown that the Kanva edition of the 
Šatapatha reads ‘hailo, hailo’ and is an address to God Illu of the Babylo- 
nians and Assyrians, and eloab of the Hebrew, the Babylonian- 
Canaanite ilu, Phoenician el, Accadian ila, Armaic elaba or Arabic ilah. 

This bailo, bailo became a Tantric Bija Hili Hili in Jainism. Another 
Bija ‘ri’ also seems to have been a corruption of ‘el’ or‘ilu.’ The feminine 
gender was used because it was meant for a goddess, These Bijas are 
used in the Sürimantra, which, according to Jaina traditions, is believed 
to have been handed down from Gautama-Indrabhiiti, the first disciple 
of Mahavira. The mantra is also known as Ganivijjá or Ganabhrt- 
vidya. It was at least popular in the age of Manadevasiiri, the author 
of Laghusnti. | 

It is also said that it had undergone two or three editions and’ that | 
Vajrasvàmi (c. 2nd century A. D.) separated the Vardhamina Vidya 
from the Sirimantra, 

[Traditions also ascribe the origin to the age of Rsabhanatha the first 
Jina and “his Ganadhara, Pundarika, possibly because it contains the 
Bahubali-Vidya, Bahubali being the son of Rsabhadeva.! The Bahubali 
Vidya is to be worshipped in the second pitha of a yantra of the Siiri- 
mantra and is especially used for suapna and nimitta-katbana. It is this 


Vidya which makes use of the bija, Hili:— ° 


पणवो नमो भगवतो विज्ञापज्जंतवन्नदेतीसं । 
एसा सुविणनिमित्तं पकित्तिया बाहुबलिविज्ञा ngn 
हिलि हिलि किलि किलि एए अद्रक्खररिसहविज्ञमज्कत्या । 
चक्केसरीए दिन्ना तो (ता?) ठविया दुझ्यपीढम्मि ॥१३॥ 
JUPHS., vol. XXIII (1950) pp. 148 f£., 1HQ., vol. XXVII, pP 1-17 
Kielborn’s ed , x. 2; Ahnika 1 on sütra, 1.1.1. 
Satapatha Brabmana, iii. 2. 1. 24 reads be'lavo, be'lavab. 


Comparative and Critical study of tbe Mantraíastra, by M.B. Zaveri, 
pp. 161 f. 
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हिलिहिलिपमुहा आयरियकालिपज्जंतवन्न अडती सं । 
एवं बीइए पीढे तिनवइ सव्वक्खरा हुति ॥१५॥ 
-—सूरिसुख्यमंत्तकल्प ०६ मेरुतुङ्गसूरि” 

Merutufga further explains that “हिलि हिलि इत्यादि आयरियकालि 
यावद्वर्णाः ३० जयादिविद्या ?९ : 

The Bija ‘Ir’ is also used in the Sürimantras—according to the tra- 
dition of the Maladbari-gaccba, published by Muni Pritivijaya.' 
The whole Mantra is quoted here: — 

ॐ df अहे नमो जिणाखं ॥१॥ ॐ हो नमो ओहि जिणाणं ॥२॥ ॐ हीं नमो 
परमोद्दि जिणाणं ॥३॥ ॐ हो नमो सव्बोहि जिणाणं ॥४॥ ॐ हो नमो अणतोहि 
जिणाणं ॥५॥ ॐ नमो अणंताणंतोहि जिणाणं ॥६॥ ॐ नमो gegata usu ॐ 
नमो वीयबुद्धीणं u.s ७४ नमो पदाणुसारीणं ॥६॥ ७४ नमो संभिन्नसोईणां ligen ॐ 
नमा उज्जुमईण ॥११॥ ॐ नमो विउलमईणंं ॥१२॥ ७४ नमो चउदसपुव्वीणं ॥१३॥ 
७5 नमो अद्ठ'गनिमित्तकृसलाणं ॥१४॥ ॐ नमो विउव्वि इड्डीपत्ताणं ॥१५॥ ॐ नमो 
विज्जाहराणं ॥१६॥ ७४ नमो जंघाचारणाणं usen ॐ नमो पणहसमणाखं ॥१८॥ ७४ 
नमो अआगासगामीणं ॥१६॥ ७४ वग्गुवग्गु निवग्यु fray सुमणसोमणसे महु महुरे g 
इरिकालि किरिकालि गिरिकालि पिरिकालि सिरिकालि हिरिकालि ॐ इरियाए पिरियाए 
सिरियाए हिरियाए ७ॐ कालि कालि मद्दाकालि ॐ इरिइरिकालि पिरिपिरिकालि सिरिसिरि- 
कालि हिरिहिरिकालि आयरिय-अआयरिय-क्रालि खाहा s» इरिइरिमेरु किरिकिरिगेर गिरि- 
गिरिमेह पिरिपिरिमेर हिरिहिरिमेर ॐ हो आयरियमेरु खाह्दा ॥ econ 


The tradition recorded by Merutunga belongs to the Aficala-gaccha. 
A study of all the different texts on Sürimantra, published in\ the Sar- 
mantrakalpa-Samdoba, by Nawab, shows that Hili becomes Ir in the 
traditions of other gacchas.! Both possibly mean the same thing. And 
the attempts by various writers to explain the significance of Bijas like 
Hiri, Piri, Siri, Iti, Kiri etc., in the above mentioned work, shows that 


the origins of these Bijas were already forgotten. 


5 Published in Sarimantrakbalpa-samdoba, published by S. M. Nawab, 
(Ahmedabad, 1948), pp. 1 हि 
6 lbid. pp. 14-15. 
7 Sürimantra-Patalekhana-vidhi, ed. by Panyasa Sri Pritivijaya Gani 
(Ahmedabad), p. 1----मलघारिगच्छुसंप्रदायागतः सुरिमंत्तः ॥ 
8 Cf. Nawab, oj. cit, p. 47. 
IHQ., SEPTEMBER, 1053 8 
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It has already been noted by Merutunga that हिलि etc, and 
कालि are associated with जयादिविद्या (i.e. जया विजया, अजितो and अपराजित/)" 
It is this group that is invoked in the Vardhamàna Vidya, in the follow- 
ing words: — 

"aero नमो भगवओ अरहओ महइ। महावीर वद्धमाणसामिस्स सिज्ज्ञउ मे 
महाविज्ञा । ३० ही वारे महावीरे जयवीरे सेणवीरे वद्धमाणवीरे जये विजये जयन्ते अपराजिए 


अशिहए ऋद्धिदे । हो. खाहा |###क?९ 

Here Anibae is interesting. अशिहए . is sometimes spoken of as 
अनाहिते in Jaina texts. Angbita is clearly Anaitis, the Zoroastrian 
goddess. Nanaia or Nana has similarly become the Hindu Nanda, a 
form of Gauri, this Nanda was converted by Buddha and worshipped as 
Hatiti according to one tradition. Nanda (Nanaia) like Timisika 


(Artemis) is Dik-kumari in Jaina traditions. Does the Bija [ri refer to 
Iris of the Greeks? 


The origin of Kali and a group of Vidyas is an interesting problem. 
In an earlier paper," I had suggested a line of investigation into the 
origin of some of the Tantric deities, with the help of the Jaina traditions. 
The Jaina traditions of both the sects classify Tantric Vidyas into two 
groups—one group is made up of Arya, Gandhatva or Aditya (from Aditi) 
Vidyas while another consists of Daitya, Matahga or Pannaga vidyas.’ 
It is the second gtoup which includes Kali, Mataügi etc., in it. Mataügi, 
as its very name would suggest, is a charm of the Matafigas or Candalas or 
non-Aryans. Dr. Sylvan Lévi in his Tantric Fragment from Kucha 
(Central Asia) has shown that Kali, Mabz-Kali, Vetali, Candali, etc. 
are connected with Visvamitra, Matangas and Trisanku. Anahita, Kali, 
and the use of the Bijas like Hili and Iti, supported by the Jaina tradi- 


9 Jaya, Vijaya, Jayanti (Ajita) Nanda and Bhadra are parivaradevatas 
of Sti in the third pitha, Nawab, op.cit., p. 15. 

ro U.P. Shah, Varddhamana-Vidya-pata, JISOA., vol. IX (1941) pp. 
44-45, 5०-51, also वर््धमानविद्याकल्प of सिंहतिलक in Nawab, op. cit, pp. 4, 18. 

ou A Peep into the Origin of Tantra in Jaina Literature, Bharata 
Kaumudi, vol. Il, pp. 852 Ff. . 

12 Harivamša of Jinasena (Minikchand Dig. Jaina Series), 22.56.60 


Also see 4va$yaka Carni, I, pp. 161-162, Trisastisalaka-purusa-caritra, 1.3. 
219-226. 


13 IHQ., vol. XII, pp. 198 ff. 


i 
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tion of Aryan and Non-Atyan Vidyas, should stimulate further search 
for foreign elements in ‘Indian Tantra. 

It may be noted that Hili is used in a Mataügi-vidyà, given in the 
medical treatise known as Kafyapa Samhita or Vrddha-Jivaka-tantra. The 
treatise in its present form is not later than the 3rd century A.D. and 
incorporates in it earlier traditions of the original work of Vrddha-Jivaka, 
who, if he is the same as the physician Jivaka of Buddha’s age, must be 
assigned to c. fifth century B.C. The Vidya runs as follows: —'* 


नमो मतङ्गस्य ऋषि { वर्य ) स्य सिद्धकस्य नम आस्तीकस्य, तेभ्यो नमस्कृत्वा इमां विद्यां 
प्रयोजयामि, सा मे विद्या agaaa, aera हिलि मिलि महामिलि gee अट्टे ममटे तुम्बिपसे 
करटे'* गन्धारि केयूरि भुजन्नमि ओजहारि सर्षपच्छेदनि अलगणिलगणि पंसुमसि ककिका- 
करिड हिलि fafa fafs बिडि af uz अजिहट्टे कुक्कु कुक्कुमति'° स्वाहा । On p. 
166, the text says, मातङ्गी नाम विद्या पुण्या दुःखप्रकलिरक्षोप्ती .... , .मतङे न महर्षिणा 
कश्यपपुलेण कनीयसा महता तपसोग्रेण पितामददादेवासादिता सर्वभयनाशिनी सर्वलोक. 


वशीकरणी ख़स्तिकरणी etc. 

It may be noted that this mantra is used against Revati-Jataharini- 
Vinata, a Bala-graha or a spirit carrying off or attacking children with 
diseases and ultimately destroying them. The. origin of the cult of 
Nejamesa-Negameya, Revati and other Bala-grahas is an equally interest- 
ing problem and the association of Revati with Mataügi should indicate 
that the cult of Bala-grahas is of non-Aryan or foreign origin. This is 
further evidenced by the fact that Krsna, the Bhagavata hero, attacks 
Pütanà, a Bala-graha. Mahavira was obstructed in his practices by a 
Kada-Piitana or Kata-Pütana, a Bala-graha referred to. in the Kafyapa 
Samhità. And Buddha subdued a child-devouring Hariti who is also 
a Bala-graha, whom I have identified with Revati-Bahuputrika-Bahuriipa- 
Jataharini.* I 

The Argavijja, an unpublished Jaina work in Nimittašastra giving 


14 Kasyapa Sambita, p. 167. For Bijas Hili, Mili, Selmi, Khili etc., also 
see Mantras of Kumara, Pitimaha and Rudra, in  4stangasamgraba of 
Vagbhata, Uttarasthana, Adh. VI. 

15-16 gz ag is also used in mantras of Pargvanatha, who is acknowled- 
ged as a historical personage, Such apparently meaningless words are possibly 
from dialects of ancient tribes, and we do not know their meaning or origin. 


17 Shah U. P., Harinegamesi, JISOA., XIX, 
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a list of goddesses, refers to one Timisaka or Timisika, who is Artemis 
of the Greeks.*® ` 

India’s contact with the Akhaemenians-Iranians from the time of 
Darius and the Greek contact from the age of Alexander if not much 
before him, and the later immigration of Bactrian-Greeks, Sakas and others 
in India, naturally resulted in cultural exchanges. The natives or non- 
Aryans in India, the Dravidians, also contributed not a little to the 
Indian cults.- Who were the Pannagas i.e. the Nagas, whose Vidyis are 
Matangi, Candalini, Kali and others? Were they the natives whom the 
conquering Aryans drove farther and farther away, whose Vidyás are 
classed as non-Aryan Vidyis by the Jaina traditions? The Winged- 
Mother-goddess Terracotta is well-known. Is she Vinatd, a non-Aryan 
Mother-goddess, who later became a terrific female Bala-graha? 


What is the origin of Ira-Ia-Ida of the Vedas? . The Greek, Iris and 


Ira, Ha seem to have common origins in an ancient Mother-goddess,*® 
Ili can also be rendered as a goddess from Ilu, el, elah, used for male 
god. . 

Ira, mentioned less than a dozen times in the RV., is the personification 
of offering of milk and butter, thus representing plenty of the cow. 
Hence Idi in the Brabmanas is frequently connected with the cow and 
in the Naighantuka it occurs as a synonymn of the cow. She is butter- 
handed and butter-footed. As a personification, she generally appears 
in the Apri hymns, in which she usually, forms a triad-with Sarasvati and 
Mahi or Bharat” Her connection with Sarasvati, a river goddess (later 
the goddess of speech and learning) is noteworthy. Is llà-lda derived 
from Iris-Ira? Tris is the name of a river in Asia Minor." And the phrase 


18 Jam thankful to Dr. Motichandra who first identified Timisaka as 
Artemis from Buddhist literature. I am also thankful to Muni Sri Punyavija- 
yaji for giving me the reference to Timisika from the Angavijja Mss, Artemis, 
sister of Apollo, is the goddess of archery who takes pastime ih cuase. 

19 Iris, in Greek mythology, is rainbow personified, the messenger of 
gods to men. She carries the caduceus, the herald's staff of Hermes. She is 
besides ‘golden-winged’ in literature, painting and sculpture. 

20 For all references to original texts and discussions on 18 sce,’ 
Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 124 ff 

21 Iris and its tributary the Lycus have their rise in the highlands on the - 
frontiers of Armenia, and are very considerable streams, flowing through 
fertile valleys 


` 
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ilayas pade (in the wake of Ila) would have primarily meant, ‘on the 
course of or on the banks of Ira... The phrase is generally taken to mean, 
‘in the place of nourishment (i.e, of the sacrificial fire). Agni is once 
called the son of Ila,” clearly an allusion to the place of production and 
may refer to the sacrificial fires on the bank of Ira-lris. Pururayas, said 
to be her son (RV. 10.95.18), may then show Pururavas as a native of the 
Irislr-Valley.? — 


UMAKANT PREMANAND SHAH 


22 RV., 3. 29. Macdonell, op. cit., p. 124. 
23 Itis interesting to find that the subject is being persued with fresh vigour 


recently; also see Foreign Elements in Hinds Ritual and Practice, by Sri Adris 
Banerji, JHQ., XXVIIL 3, pp. 257 ff. 


The study of foreign or non-Aryan elements in Indian religions, languages 
and culture is fascinating aud highly essential for a proper understanding of the 
heritage of Indian Culture. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji’s recent Presidential 
Address at the All India Oriental Conference, Ahmedabab Session, 1953, was 
an excellent attempt to synthesise the results of carlicr researches. both by him- 
self and by others. Also sce, Dr. S. K. Chatterji’s Race Movements and 
Primitive Culture, Vedic Age, pp. 141 ff. l 


The Pratimoksa-Sutras 
[ द्वावनियतो धर्मौ | ]' 


इमो खलु आयुष्मन्तो द्वौ अनियतो घमो अन्वर्धमासं पातिमोक्षसत्रोहेरामा- 
गच्छतः | 

१। यः पुनभिक्षुमीत््रामेण सार्धमेक एकिकया रहसि प्रतिच्छन्ने आसने 
निषद्या” कटर्पयेदळंकामयितुम्‌। सचेच्छाद्धेयवर्चनोपासिका' aaoi 
धर्माणां अन्यतमान्यतमधमेण बदेत्‌ पाराजिकेन वा संधादिशेषेण वा पायन्ति- 
केन वा निषद्या fg: प्रति[जानमानः]* an घर्साणां अन्यतमान्यत- 
मेन धर्मेण कारयितव्यः' पाराजिकेन वा संघाचशेषेण वा पायन्तिकेन वा. येन 
येन वा पुनः श्राद्धेयवचनोपासिका तं भिक्षुं धर्मेण वदेत्‌ तेन तेन धर्मेण ख 
भिक्षुः कारयितव्यो“ऽयं घर्मोनियतः। | 

२। यः पुनभिश्चुर्मातंग्रामेण anaes एकिकया रहसि प्रतिच्छन्न 
आसन्ने निषद्या” कल्पयेन्नालंकामयितुम्‌। सचेच्छाद्धवेयवचनोपासिका द्वयो 
धर्मयोः अन्यतमान्यतमधमेण वदेत्‌ संघावशेषेण वा पाथन्तिकेन वा Grut 
भिक्षुः ्रतिजानतो [दयो्धर्मयोः]' संघावशेषेण वा [ पायन्तिकेन चा ]'येन 
थेन वा पुनः श्राद्धेयवचनोपासिका [d]'^ भिक्षुः धमेण बदेत्‌ तेन तेन धमेण स 
भिक्षुः कारयितब्योऽयमपि धर्मोनियतः | 

उद्दिष्टा मे आयुष्मन्तः द्वौ अनियतो धर्मो । तत्राहमायुष्मतः परिपृष्छामि-- 
कश्चित्स्थाल्न परिशुद्धाः ? 

द्विरपि लिरपि परिपूच्छामि--कञश्चित्स्था्र परिशुद्धाः ? 

परिशुद्धा अतरायुष्मन्तो यस्मात्तष्णीमेबमेतद्‌ धारयामि। 


Continued from p. 174 of vol. xxix. No. 2 


1 Tib. ma-tes-pabi-chos-giiis. 2 Ms. निषिद्यां 

3 Ms SUR ; Tib. dge-bsfien-ma. 4 Tib. khas-blaüs-na. 
5 Ms कारियितव्यो f ‘6 Ms. निषियां 

7 Ms. fafqat 8 Tib. chos-güis po. 
9 Tib. ltuh-byed. 1० Tib, de. 
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इसे खलु आयुष्मन्तरित्रान्नेसर्गिकाः पायन्तिका घर्मा अन्वर्धमासं प्राति- 
मोक्षसूल्रोदेशमागच्छन्ति । 

१। निष्ठितचीवरेण भिश्ठुणा उद्धुते कठिने दशाहपरमं'” अतिरेकचीधर- 
मविकडिपतं 'घारयितंब्यं ततः उत्तरि धारयेन्नेसर्गिका'* पायन्तिका । 

२। निष्ठितचीवरो भिक्षुः उद्धृतकठिने एकरात्रमपि चेत्‌ aai 
चीवराणां अन्यतमान्यतमस्य चीवरात्‌ बहि! सीमां विप्रवसेत्‌ अन्यत्त du- 
daar नेसगिकपायन्तिका i | 

३। निष्ठितचीवरस्य भिक्षोरूदुते कठिने उत्पत्य अकालचीवरमाकांक्षिना 
तेन भिश्षुणा तञ्चीचरं प्रतिग्रहीतव्यं प्रतिगृह्य सचेत्परिपूर्यते क्षिप्रमेव इत्वा 
धारयितव्यम्‌। नोचेत्परिपू्यते मासपरमं तेन भिञ्लुणा तन्चीवरमुपनिक्षिप्तव्यं | 
सत्यां चीवरप्रत्या्यायां ऊनस्य वा परिपूरयेत्‌, ततः उत्तरि उपनिक्षिपेत्‌, 
नैसर्गिक [पायन्तिका]'° à | 

४। यः पुनर्भिश्षुरशातिकया भिश्चुण्या पुराणचीवरं धावयेद्रंजयेदाको- 
ययेद्वा नैसरगिकपायन्तिका | 

_ ५॥ यः पुनर्भिक्षुरश्ञातिकया भिक्षुण्या अन्तिकाश्चीवरं प्रतिग्रह्वीयादन्यत्र 
परिवतंकान्नैसर्गिकपायन्तिका | 

६। यः पुनभिंश्चुरक्षातिग्रहपतिं ग्रहपतिपलीं वोपसंक्रम्य चीवरं विज्ञापये- 
दन्यत्र समयान्नेसर्गिकपायन्तिका | तत्रायं समय आच्छिन्नचीबरो भिक्षु 
भवति नष्टचीवरो दग्धचीवरो ऊढचीवरो हृतचीवरोयं aa समयः । ` 

७। आच्छिन्नचीवरेण भिक्षुणा नष्टचीचरेण दग्चीत्ररेण ऊढचीवरेण ga- 
चीवरेणाज्ञातिग्रहपतिना ग़ुहपतिपल्लीं वोपर्सक्रम्य चीवर विज्ञापयितब्यः d 
Sregrdt ब्राह्मणो ग्रहपतिर्वा ad’ संबहलेश्रीवरेः प्रवारयेत्‌ आकांक्षता तेन 
भिक्षुणा सान्तरोत्तर्[परमं]'' तस्माच्चीवर' प्रति[ग्रहीतव्यं}'' तत उत्तरि . प्रति 
ग्रह्वीयान्नेसर्गिका पायन्तिका । 


rr Tib. Span-bahi-Iitun-byed-kyi-chos-sum-bcu. 

12 Ms. दशां यापर ; Tib. zhag-bcuhi-bar-du. 

13 Ms. घरयेणे ० ; Tib. hchan-na-span-hahi-leun-byed-do. 

14 Ms. न्संबृतद्या lib. dge-hdun-gyis-gnan-ba. 

15 Tib.  Spaf-bahi-ltun-byed-do. 

16 Tib. gos-stod-gyogs-smad-gyogs-daü-bcas-pahi-mthar-thug-pa. 
17 Tib.  blan-bar-byaho. 


` 
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८। भिक्षुं खलांदश्याशातिना गृहपतिना गृहपतिपत्न्या चा चीवरचेतन- 
कानि प्रत्युपस्थापितानि स्युः एभिरहं चोबरचेतनकेरे[वंरूपं] '* चेवंरूपं" च 
चीवरं चेतयित्वा”” एवंनामा भिक्षुरुपसंक्रमिष्यति तमाव्छादयिष्यामि चीवरेण 
काले कस्पिकेनेति। aa चैको fing: पूर्वमपंवारितः सन्‌ कंचिदेव [विकल्प]? 
प्रतिपद्य anata गृहपतिः ग्रहपतिपल्नीं चोपसंकरम्येवं [ बदेत्‌--यानि 
तानि आयुष्मता मा? ] सुदिश्य चीवरतेनकानि प्रत्युपस्थापितानि साध्या- 
युष्मंस्ते चीवरचेतनकेरेवरूपं चेवंरूपं च चीवर' चेतयित्वा आउछादये5हं 
चीवरेण कालेन कस्पिकेनेति । अभिनिष्पन्ने चीवरे नेखर्गिका पायन्तिका | 

९। भिक्षु खळूद्दिश्याज्ञातिनागृहपतिना शृहपतिपत्म्या च प्रत्येक 
प्रत्येकानि चीवरचेतनक्रानि प्रत्युपस्थापितानि स्युः। पभिरावां sepe 
प्रत्येकः चीवरचेतनकेरेवंरूपं det च प्रत्येक-परत्येक' चोवर' चेतयित्वा 
एवंनामा भिक्षुरुपर्सक्रमिष्यति तमाच्छादयिष्यावः। प्रत्येकमस्येकाभ्यां 
चीवरचेतनकाभ्यां काले कल्पिक्राभ्यामिति। तत्र चेत्स fag: पूवैमप्रचारितः 
खन्‌ कंचिदेव विकल्पमापत्य तमज्ञातिग्रहपति' गुहपतिपल्लीं वोपसंक्रस्येव' 
ata तान्यायुष्मत्यास्मानुद्दिश्य प्रत्येकप्रत्येक्ानि चीवरचेतनकानि प्रत्युप- 
स्थापितानि। साध्वायुष्मन्तो तौ प्रत्येकप्रत्येकैश्चीवरचेतनकेरेवंरूप' dT 
च चीवर' चेतयित्वा आच्छादयतामुभावपि भूत्या एककेन alata काले 
कल्पिकेन कस्याणकामतामुपादायाभिनिष्पन्ने चीवरे नेसमिका पायन्तिका | 

१०! Ag खल्‌ [दिश्य राक्षा” वा राजमात्रेण वा ब्राह्मणेन वा ग्रृह- 
. पतिना वा नेगमेन वा जानपदेन वा धनिना वा श्रेष्ठिना वा सार्थवाहेन वा 
दूतस्य हस्ते चोवरचेतकानि अनुप्रेषितानि स्युः। अथ स दूतस्तानि चेतन- 
कानि [आदाय a)" स भिश्चुस्तेनोपसंक्रामेदुपंक्रम्य त॑ भिश्चुमेच udi 
यस्खब्वार्य जानीयात्‌[्वासुददिश्य राज्ञा घा राजमालेण वा]? ब्राह्मणेन वा ग्रुह- 
पतिना वा नेगमेन चा जानपदेन वा धनिना वा wear वा सार्थवाहेन 
at चीवस्चेतनकेन घानुम्रेषितान्यार्यं प्रतिग्रह्वात्वनुकंपामुपादाय । तेन . 
भिक्षुणा स दूत cu^ स्थाद्वचनीयः-गच्छायुष्मन्‌ दूत fue चीवर- 
Vara पत्यन्ते परिमहीतुम्‌। चीवर तु वयं लब्ध्वा प्रतिगह्दीमः 


18 Tib. hdi-lra-bu. 19 Tib. omits it. 
20 Ms. 'चेतयिद्वा ; Tib. fios-la. 21 Tib. rtogs-pa. 
22 Tib. tshe-daii-ldan-pas-bdag-gi-phyir......gah-dag-de-dag . ,..Smtas-te, 
23 Tib. phyir-rgyal-poham. 24 Tib. ga-la-ba......phyin-nas. - 
25 Tib. khyod-le-rgyalpoham. blon-po-chen-po-ham. , 7 I 
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काले कल्पिक' । स दूतस्तं Ag वदेदस्ति कश्चिदार्याणां वेय्यावृत्य- 
'करो, य आर्याणां dag प्रत्यनुभवतीति। चीवरार्थिकेन भिक्षुणा 
वैय्यावृत्यकरो sama: आरामिक्रो वा उपासको वा पणते दूत 
भिक्षूणां वेय्यावृत्यकरां एते भिक्षूणां घेय्यावृत्य प्रत्यन्ुभवन्तीति। अथ स 
दूंतस्तानि चीवरचेतनकराण्यादाय येन स बेथ्यावृत्यकरस्तेनोपसंक्रामेत्‌ | 
उपसंक्रम्य त' वैय्यावृत्यकरमेव' वदेत्‌। खब्तरायुष्मन्‌ वैय्याबृत्यकर जानीया 
एभिस्त चीवरचेतनकेरेचंरूप' added च चीवर चेतयित्वा एवंनामा 
भिश्लुरुपसंक्रमिष्यति तमाच्छादयेथा चीवरेण काले कर्पितेनेति। अथ ख दूतस्तं 
PIG साधु च सुष्ठु च समनुयुज्य समनुशिष्य येन स भिश्षुस्तेन 
संक्रामेत्‌। उपसंक्रम्य d भिक्षुमेव वदेत्‌ योऽसावार्येण वेय्यावृत्यकरो 
व्यपदिष्टः समनुशिए्ः unda तमुपसंक्रामेथा आच्छादयिप्यति स सत्वां’ 
चीवरेण काले कल्पितेनिति। चोवरार्थिकेन भिक्षुणा dig geret उप- 
dma द्विखिश्चोदयितव्यः स्मारयितव्योः'ऽथिकोस्म्यायुष्मन्‌ बैय्यावृत्यकर 
_ चीवरेणार्थिकोरम्यायुष्यन्‌ zarar चीवरेणेति। द्विखिश्चो- 
aue. स्मारयतः'' सचेत्तद्चीवरमभिनिष्पद्यते इत्येवं कुशळं नो चेदभि- 
निष्पद्येत चतुष्पंचपट्छत्वः परं तुष्णीम्ुदेशे स्थातव्यं, चतुष्पंचषट्‌कृत्वा 
परं तूष्णहीसुदेशे स्थितस्य. सचेत्तच्चीवरमभिनिष्पद्येत इत्येवं कुशलं, नो चेद- 
भिनिष्पद्येत न उत्तरि भ्यायच्छेश्चीवरस्यामिनिवतये, safer चीवरे 
नेसगिकपायन्तिका | नो चेदमिनिष्पद्येत यस्या दिशस्तानि चीवरचेतनकान्या- 
नीतानि da खयं वा गन्तव्यमापतो बा दूतो5नुमेप्रितव्यः यानि तान्यायुष्मद्धि- 
tiama भिश्चुमुदिइय चीचरचेतनकान्यानुमरेपितानि न तानि तस्य भिक्षोः 
कंचिदर्थ' स्फरन्ति प्रजञानत्वायुष्मन्तः खमर्श्र' मा वोर्थः प्रणश्यत्वित्ययं du . 
समयः | 
` ११॥ यः पुनमिक्षुनेव' कोशेयसंस्तर कारयेन्नेसर्गिकपायन्तिका | 

(22) यः पुनभिश्षुः छुद्धकालकानामेडकरोल्नां!* नव' संस्तरं कारयेन्मेसगिक- 
पायन्तिका । 

RI at AAN संस्तर' कारयता दो भागो शुद्धकालकानामेडकरोल्ना- 
मादातब्यों तृतीयो5वदातानां चतुर्थो गोचरिकाणां अनादाय'' चेद्धिश्नु at भागौ 

26 Ms. समय ; lib dus-su. 27 Ms. सता ; T. त क, 
. 23 Ms दारयितव्यः ; lib. dran-par-byaho. 

29 Ms, quum; Tib..dran-par-byaspacna, 30 Ms. jpeg; Tib. bal. 

31 Ms. नादा; Tib. beug-par. 
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शुद्धकालकानामेडदायेप्नां ततीयोवदातानां चतुथा गोचरिकाणां नव' रु स्तर 
कारयेन्नेसगिकपायन्तिका i | 

१४॥ नवः भिश्ुणा संस्तरं कारयता अकामं पडुर्षाणि कृत्वा धारयित- 
ब्यम्‌। अर्वाक्‌ चेद्धिश्लुः षण्णां वर्षाणां ठं पुराणसंस्तरं frase वा अनिसूज्य 
वा अन्यं नवं संस्तर॑ कारयेत्‌ अन्यत्र dadaa” नेसर्गिकपायन्तिका । 

१५। नवं [भिक्षु] Pon निषद्नं कारयिता पुराणनिषदनखासन्तकात्‌ सुगत- 
-वितस्तिरादातब्या नवस्य दुवैर्णीकरणाय । अनादाय चेद्धिक्षुः पुराणनिषद्न- 
खामन्तकात्‌ ug rd नवस्य टुवेर्णीकरणाय, नवं निषदन' परिमुंजीत 
. नैसगिकपायम्तिका । - 

१६। भिक्षोः खल्वध्वप्रतिपन्नस्योत्पद्येरन्नेडकरोमण्याकाक्षता तेन 
Aam प्रतिप्रहीतव्यानि प्रतिगृह्य यावत्तियोजनपरमं स्वयं इतेव्यारन्याखति 
हारके] *, तत उत्तरि पारेन्नेसगिकपायन्तिका i | 

१७] यः पुनर्भिक्षुरक्ञातिकया भिक्षुण्या एडकरोमाणि धावयेद्रजयेद्विवरे- 
द्विवटापयेद्धा नेसगिकपायन्तिका। _ 

१८। यः पुनर्भिक्षुः स्वहस्त जातरूपरजतमुद्गृह्लीया दुद्श्राहनसत्वा 
नैसगिका पायन्तिका । 

१९। oq: पुनमिक्षुनीना्रकारं रुपिकव्यवहारं समापद्येत नेसर्गिका 
पायन्तिका । 

२०। यः पुनभिक्चुनीनाम्रकारं ऋयविक्रयं समाप्येत नेसर्गिका पायन्तिका | 

२१। दशाहपरमं faga अतिरेकपातं घारयितव्यं, तत उत्तरं परिघार- 
येन्नेसर्गिका पायन्तिका i 

२२। यः पुनर्भिश्चुरूनपंचबन्धनेन [raw]? पारिभोगिकेनान्यं नव॑ पाल 
| पर्येषेत [ कल्याण]*"कामतासुपादायाभिनिष्पन्ने पाले नैसर्गिका पायन्तिका | 
` तेन fàg aara fipgrizafa uer यः)'” तस्यां भिक्षुपर्षेदि qrauásdt 

भवति aaa भिक्षोरनुप्रदातव्यमिदं ते faa: पात्र वाधिष्ठातव्यं न 
विक्रारयितव्यं सचेन्मन्दं aed परिभोक्तञ्यं यावक्वेदवपर्यस्तमुयादाय इत्ययं qa 
समयः । 


32 Ms. exar; lib. dge-hduu-gyis-gnan-ba-ma-gtogs-te. 

33 Tib. dge-slon.gis. 

34 Tib. khyer-bà-med-na. 

35 Tib. lhuü-bzed. 

36 Tib. bzaü-po-hdod-pabi-phyir. 37 Tib. dbul-bar-byaho.., ,..... ga. 
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२३। यः पुन्भिक्ुः खयं याचितेन सुल्लेणाज्ञातिना तन्तुवायेन चीवरं 
वापेयमिति निष्पन्ने stat नेसर्गिका पायन्तिका | 

२४1 भिश्च खळूद्दिश्याज्ञातिः शृहपतिवां ग्रहपांतपली वाज्ञातितन्तु- 
aaa चीवरं वाययेत्तत्र चेत्स भिक्षुः पूर्वेमप्रवारितः सन्‌ कंचिदेव विकल्पमापद्य 
. तमज्ञाति' तन्तुवायमुपसंक्रम्यैच' वदेत्‌। यत्‌ खब्वायुष्मांस्तन्तुवाय जानीया 
इदं चीवरमस्मान्नुद्दिष्य ऊयते साध्वायुष्मंस्तन्तुवाथ इदं चीवरं alfred) a च 
कुह सुविलिखितं च सुवितक्षितं च स्वाकोटितं चाग्येव वयमायुप्मते तन्तुवायाय 
काचिदेव माव्राबुपलंपारिष्यामो aga पिण्डपातं वा पिण्डपातमात्र' वा पिग्ड- 
पातसंबळ' वा चीवरस्याभिनिष्पत्तये, अभिनिष्पन्ने चीरे नेखगिका 
पाथन्तिका | 

२५ । यः पुनर्भिश्षुमिक्षोश्रीवर द्त्वा ततः पश्चादभिषिक्तः कुपितश्चण्डी- 
भूतो नात्ममना आच्छिन्यादाइ्छेदयेद्घा एवं aa’ [वदेत्‌ आनय । ]' भिक्षो 
चीवरं न ते [uar] ददामीति। तेन भिक्षुणा तद्चीवरं तञ्च शेपमुपनिःसुषव्यं 
भुक्तस्य च AARET पायन्तिका | 

२६। दशाहमागतायां कातिञ्यां पौर्णमास्यां भिक्षोरुत्पद्येतात्ययकचीवर- 
माकांक्षता तेन भिश्षुणा प्रतिग्रहीतब्यं प्रतिशृह्य यावच्चीवरदानकालसमयाद्धार- 
यितव्यं तत उत्तरं धारयेन्नखगिका पायन्तिका 1. 

२७। भिक्षवः ag संवहुळाः आरण्यकेषु शयनासमेषु न वर्षका भवन्ति, 
खाराङ्क संमतेषु [नानाभ] य संमतेषु समतिभयभैरवसंमतेषुं आकांक्षता आरप्य- 
केन faga याणां चीवराणामन्यतमान्यतमचीत्ररमन्तगृहे उपनिक्षिक्तवयं 
स्यात्‌ खल्वारण्यकस्य भिक्षोस्तद्रयप्रत्ययो वहिः सीमां गन्तु पड्रा] त्त “परम- 
मारण्यकेन rant तस्माचचीवराद्रहिः सीमां विप्रवस्तव्यं तत उत्तरि विप्रवसे- 
न्नेखरगिकापायन्तिका | 

२८। मास्यः शेपो ग्रीप्माणां भिक्षुणा चर्षाशाटीचीवरं पर्येपितव्यमधे- 
मासावशिष्टा” कृत्या घारयितव्यम्‌। अर्वाकू Wrap मास्यः शेपो ग्रीष्माणां 
वर्षााटीचीवरं gta, ऊध्वैमर्धभासावशिष्टावर्षाः कृत्वा धारयेचैसर्गिका 
पायन्तिका । 


38 Tib. zheü-che-ba. 


39 Tib. byin-cig-ces-zer-na. 40 Tib. rhyir. 
dt Tib. hjgs-pa-tha-dad-pas, 
42 Tib. hgro-dgos-pa...... zhag-drug-gi-mthah-tshun-cad-du. 


43 «ege ; lib. zla-ba-phyed-kyi-bar-du, 
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२९। यः पुनर्भिक्ुजानन, सांधिक' ont परिणतमात्मनः पौद्वलिक' परि- 
णामयेन्नेसर्गिका पायन्तिका । 

३०। यानि तानि भगवता ग्लानानां सिक्षणां सांग्रेयाणि प्रतिसेवनीयानि 
भैषज्यान्याख्यातानि, तद्यथा-सर्पिस्‍्तेछ' ag फाणितं तान्याकांक्षता ग्लानेन 
भिक्षुणा amg q खयमधिष्ठाय सन्निधिकारपरि[भो|" गेन परिभोक्तव्यानि 
तत उत्तरि परिसुंजीत नेसर्गिका पायन्तिका 1 

उद्दिष्टा मे आयुष्मन्तर्िंशन्नेसगिकपायन्तिका धर्माः। तल्राहमायुष्मन्तः 
परिपुच्छामि-कश्चित्स्थाल परिशुद्धाः ९ 

द्विरपि त्रिरपि परिपृच्छामि-कञ्चित्स्थात्न परिशुद्धाः ९ 

परिशुद्धा अत्नायुष्मन्तो यस्मात्तृष्णीमेबमेतद्‌ धारयामि । 


[ नवतिः पायन्तिका धर्माः । T^ 


इमे खल्वायुष्मन्तः नवतिः पायन्तिका धर्मा [अन्व] “'घेमासँ'प्रातिमोक्ष 
सत्नोदेशमागच्छन्ति i 

१. संप्रज्ञानन्ट्षावादात्पायन्तिका | 

२. ऊनमजुष्यवादात्पायन्तिका | 

३. भिक्षुपैशुन्यात्पायन्तिका | 

४. यः पुनभिक्षुर्जानन्‌ समग्रेण संघेन यथाधर्ममधिकरणसुपनिक्षि्त' पुनः 
कर्मणः खोटयेत्पायन्तिका | 

५. यः पुनभिक्षुर्मात्मामस्योत्तरि षट्पंचिकया वाचा घर्म' देशयेद्‌ 
[अन्यत्र frg] रू“ षात्पायन्तिका | 

६. यः पुनर्भिश्वुरनुपसंपन्नाय पुद्रछाय पदशो धर्म' वाचयेत्पायन्तिका | 

७. `यः पुनभिक्षुरनुपसंपन्नाय पुद्ठळाय दुष्टुलापत्तिमारोचयेदन्यत्र संघ- 
संमत्या** पायन्तिका | 

€. थः पुनर्मिक्षुरजुपसंपन्नाय** पुद्दलायोत्तरं मनुष्यधर्ममारोचयेद्वृता- 
त्पायन्तिका i 


44 Ms. araro ; lib zhag-bdun-bar, 

45 Tib. yons-lofis-spyod-pas 46 Tib ltuü-byed-kyi-chos-dgu-bcu 
47 Tib. zla-ba-phyed-phyed-cin. 48 Tib, rig-pahi-skyes-pa-na-gtogs-te 
49 Ms. edgar, lib dge-hdun-gyis-gnaü-ba 

50 Ms, भिक्षुननुप« ; lib. bsfien-par-ma-rdsogs-pa 
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६. यः gahig: qd angst” भूत्वा ततः पश्चादेवं वदेद्‌ [qw] 
स्ंस्तुतिकयायुष्मन्तः सांधिकं लाभं परिणतमात्मनः qizfo* परिणामयन्तीति 
पायन्तिका । ` 

to. यः पुनभिश्नुरन्वर्धमासं प्रातिमोक्षसुत्नोदेशि उद्दिश्यमाने एवं वदेत्‌ किं 
` पुनरेभिरायुप्मन्तः श्रुद्रानुक्षद्रैः शिक्षापदेः अन्वर्धमासं प्रातिमोक्षसूलरोदेशे- 
रञ्चार्यमाने ata भिभ्नुणां कौकृत्याय संवतेन्ते आलेखाय विलेखाय विलेठाय 
विप्रतिसाराय्रेति शिक्षा [पद] “विळंघ'नात्पायन्तिक्रा । 

११. वीजग्रामभूतद्राम्रपातनपातापनात्पायन्तिका | 

१२. अवध्यानक्षिपणात्पायन्तिका i 

१३. आज्ञाविहेठनात्पायन्तिका | 

१४. यः पुनभिश्चुः सांधिकं da’ वा पीठं वा वृषिको वा विंबोपधान- 
agem वा अभ्यवकाशे उपनिक्षिप्योपरिक्षिप्य बा अनुद्धतानुद्धत्य वा ततो 
विप्रकामेत्सन्तं भिश्चुमनवलोक्यान्यत्न axurq [प्रत्ययात्‌] पायन्तिका। | 

१५. यः पुनभिश्षुः सांधिके विहारे तृणसंस्तरं वा पर्णसंस्तरं वा संस्तीर्य 
संस्तार्य वा अनुद्धुत्यानुद्धा य चा ततो चिप्रकामेत्सन्तं भिक्षुमनबलोक्यान्यत् 
तद्रूपासपरत्ययात्पायन्तिका | 

१६. यः पुनभिञ्चरभिषक्तः कुपितञ्चण्डीसूतो नात्तमना सांधिकाद्विहारा- 
द्विकं निष्कषेक्निष्कार्षापयेद्वा अन्यत्र तदरूपात्म्त्ययात्पायन्तिक्ा | 

१७. यः gaama सांधिके ert पूर्वोपगतानां भिक्षूणां ततः 
पश्चाद्गत्याङुप्रस्कन्द्यासने निषद्या शाय्यां वा कल्पयेत्‌-यस्य संबाधो भविष्यति 
स विप्रकमिष्यतीति इत्येवं प्रत्ययं कृत्वा पायन्तिका i 

१८. यः पुनरभिश्वुर्जानन्‌ सांधिके विहारे उपरि विहायसि कृतायां कुटिका- 
यामाहार्यपाद्के मञ्चे चा पीठे बा सहसा बलेनाभिपदेद्वाभिनिपद्येत वा 
पायन्तिका | 

१९. यः gagat सप्राणकेनोदकेत ठणं वा गोमयं वा सृत्तिकां वा 
सिञ्चेत्‌ सिञ्चयेद्वा पायन्तिका | 


51 Ms. सपरत्ने ; Lib. legs-par-ruü-bar-byas-nas. 

52 Tib. hdi-ltar-shes-por-bya-ste. 

53 Ms. प्रातिमोक्षसूलोदेश उच्चायी ; Tib. —So-sor-thar-pahi-mdo-gdon-pa- 
bton-pa-dag-gis. 

54 Tib, bslab-pa-khyad-du. 

55 Ms. विलण्डन ; lib. gsod-na, 56 Tib. rkyen. 
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२०. महान्तं भिक्षुणा विहारं कारयित्वा यावद्वारक्रोशागलस्थानादालोक- 
संक्षिना भूमिपरिकर्मोपादाय हो वा जयो वा छेदनपर्यायाः सहरिताः अधिष्ठा- 
azat: तत उत्तरि अधितिष्ठेत्पायन्तिका i 

२१. यः पुनर्भिश्रुरसंमतः daa भिश्षुणीरववदेत्‌ तद्रू पधर्मखमन्वागमा- 
त्पायन्तिक्रा। ` | 

२२. संमतश्चापि भिक्षुः संघेन यावत्सूर्यास्तगमनकालसमयात्पायन्तिका | 

२३. यः पुनर्भिश्लुमिंश्षुमेव ata आमिषकिञ्चित्कहेतोभिक्षवो भिक्षुणीर- 
वदन्तीति पायन्तिका i b 

२४. cp पुनभिक्षरक्षातिकाये भिक्षण्ये” चीवरं ` दद्यादन्यत्न परिवतेका- 
“त्पायन्तिका। ` 

२५. यः पुनभिक्षुरञ्ञातिकाया भिक्षुण्याश्चीवरं कुर्यात्पायन्तिक्का। 

२६. थः पुनभिक्षुमिक्चणीसार्थेण सार्धमध्वानमार्गं प्रतिपद्येत अतो 
ग्रामान्तरमपि पायन्तिका । तत्रायं समयः सार्थगमनीयो मार्गो भवति साराङ्क- 
संमतः समयसंमतः सप्रतिभयभैरवसंमतोयं qu समयः। 

२७. यः पुनभिक्षुर्मिश्नुणीसार्थेण सार्धः संविधाय एकनावं अभिरोहेत्‌ 
ऊर्दगामिनीं वा अधोगामिनीं वान्यत्र तिर्यगुपारसन्तरणात्पायन्तिका | 
. ^€ यः पुनर्भिश्ुर्मातगामेन आार्धमेक एकया रहसि प्रतिच्छन्ने आसने 
निषद्या कड्पयेत्पायन्तिक्रा | 

२९. यः पुनर्भिश्चुर्मश्चुण्या aaa एकिकया रहसि प्रतिच्छन्न तिष्ठे- 
त्पायन्तिक्ा । f 

३०. यः पुनभिश्वुर्जानन भिक्षुगीपरिपाचितं पिण्डपातं परिभुञ्जीतान्यल् 
qd ग्रहिसमारंभात्पायन्तिका | 

३१. परंपरभोजनादन्यत्र समयात्पायन्तिका । तत्नायं समयो ग्लानसमय 

aaa: [अध्यानमार्ग |” समथः चीवरदानकाछसमयः | 

३२. एकावसथोपितेन भिक्षुणा अग्लानेनेकपिण्डपातः परिभोक्तव्यः ततः 
उत्तरि परिभुंजीत पायन्तिका । 

३३. भिक्षवः खलु dagen: [कुलानि] ° रूक्रामग्रेयुस्तांश्वेच्छादा ब्राह्मण- 
ग्रहपतयस्थ्वर्थ' प्रवारयेयुर्म ण्डैश्चापूपैश्चाकांक्षिभिस्तेभिश्नुभिद्ठौ ait वा पाल- 
पूराः प्रतिग्रहीतव्याः तत उत्तरि pA gA पायन्तिका। द्वौ लीन्वा 


.57 Ms. आज्ञातिकाया भिक्षुण्याः । . 58 Tib. omits. 
59 Tib. lam-dus-so. 6o Tib. khyim-rnams-su, 61 Tib. len-na. 
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पातपूरान्प्रतिगृद्य तेनिंश्वुमिबेहिराराम॑ mat सन्तो भिक्षवः संविभक्तव्या 
आत्मना च परिभोक्तव्यमयं तत्र समयः | 

३४. यः पुनभिक्चुर्भुक्तबान्प्रवारितः अकृतातिरिक्त खादनीयभोजनीयं 
agda वा पायन्तिका | 

३५. यः पुनर्भिशुर्जानन्‌ fg भुक्तवन्तं प्रचारितं अकृतातिरिक्ते 
खा[दनोय]"* भोजनीयेनेत्यर्थ' प्रवारयदिदमायुष्मन्‌ खाद इदं भुंक्ष्व इत्यास्वादन- 
प्रेक्षी कश्चिदेष भिक्षुराखादितो' भविष्यति इत्येतदेव प्रत्ययं कृत्वा पायन्तिका | 

३६. गण [भोजना]"'दन्यत्र समयात्पायन्तिका aqata समयः ग्लान- 
समयः कर्मसमयः [अध्वानमार्ग] समयो नावाधिरोहणं .महासमाजः श्रमण- 
भक्त**समयोयं तत्र AAT | | 

३७. यः [gag esr खादनीयभोजनीयं खादे्भुञ्जीत वा पायन्तिका i 

( To be continued ) 


ANUKUL CHANDRA BANERJEE 


62 Tib.  beah-dardan-bzah-ba. 
-63 Tib. hdus-shiü-za-na. 

64 Tib. lam-dus-so. . - f 

65 Tib. reads dge-sloñ-gi-zas-dus-te ( = भिन्नुभक्लसमय ) 
66 Tib. yaü-dge-slon. 


Concordance of the Fauna in the Ramayana* 


169. RANKU=Belonging to the Ranku Deer. 
AK. 126. रमते रम्यते वा रहुः । 
Ayo— xiii (6b), xxx (14b), xxxii (8a), lxii (19a). 
Ara— (15b). i 

170. RASABHA= Donkey. Ass. I 
AK. 152/217. रासते रासभः, रास शब्दे । 
Ayo— xxi (15a, 19a), Ixxii (25b). 

171. RURU < Big black spotted decr. 
AK. 86/126. रोत्ति रुरुः । 
लो zt ware गविशेषः । 
Ayo—cxiv (33b). 
Ara—lxxviti (1 3b). 

172. ROHITA=Deer with stripes. 
AK. 27/126. रोहिते, रौहितः, रक्कत्वात्‌ । 
Ara—lxxviii (ga). 

173. VANJULAKA also VANJULA =A sort of bird. 
Ara—]xxvi (13a), lxxx (232). 
Kis—xin (82). 

174. VADAVA =A female horse. 
AK. 129/185. वड़' बलं ga वा वाति वड़वा । 
लो-टी । वढ़वा ऋश्वा । 


* Continued from p. 128 of vol. XXIX, No. 2. 

169 RV.,x.68.8; AV. xi. 2,25; Vāja. Sam. xxiv. 21. 34; Sata, Bra, 
1. 8, 1. 1.5; Kaus. Up., 1. 2; Mait, Sam. iti. 9. 5; Tait. Sam., ii. 6.6.1; Chan. 
Up., i. 4.3; Brbad. Upa. iv. 3. 18. 

170 RV, i. 34. 9; viii. 85. 7 ; Tait. Bra., v. 3. 5. 7; Sata, Bos, vi. 1. 1. 11; 
Kans. Bra,. xviii. 1. Geldner, Rigveda Glossar, 149, suggests male as possible 
sense in RV. iii, 53, 5. 

171 Tait. Sam, v, 5, 19; Vāja. Sam., xxiv, 27, 39; Mait. Sam, iii, 14, 9; 
RV., vi, 75, 15; Mohenjo. (Marsball)—SD. 2608, 

172 Red-borse: RV. i, 94. 10; Tait. Sam, 1.6. 4,35 AV., xiii 1. 1. 
Pafc. Bri, xiv. 3. 12. 

In some passages of RV. (1, 14, 12 etc.) it denotes. a ‘red mare’. 

‘Red doc'—in Tait. Sam, vi, 1, 6, 5; Mait.. Sam., iti, 14, 11, 18; Vaja. Sam., 
xxiv, 30, 37; ÁV. iv, 4, 7; Ait, Bra., ii, 33, 1. 
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Ayo—lxvii (23b). 

Kis—xl (49b, sob). 

Yud—ix (3b). 

175... VANAUKAS = Animal, living in forest, e.g., Ape. 

AK. 125.. वने ओकोऽस्येति वनौकाः । 

Kis—i (16a), xvii (502), xviii (16b), xxi (5a, 38b), xxxvii 
(292), xli (9b, 25b, 72b, 74a), xlii (16a), xliii (18b, 
20b), xlv (8a), xlix (7b), 1 (13a, 19b), li (31b), liii 
(2a), liv (8b, 24०) 1511 (30b). 

Sun—i (84a), iti (Bb), xvi (32b), xxx (19b), xxxi (4०४, 
48b, 71b), liv (222), Ixx (202). 

Yud—i (44a), ii (13a, 43b), iii (1a), x (35b), xvi (23b 
984), xvii (32a), xxi (1a, 16a), xxvi (5a, 24b, (4००) 
xxvii (2a, 19b), xxviii (22a), xxx (34b), xxxa 31b) 
xxxb (5b), xxxi (8b, 45a), xxxii (15c, 20b), xxxvii 
(99b), xlv (10), xlvi (93b), xlix (80a), lviii (3b), 
lix (7a), lxi (3b, 19a) lxii (ra) lxvi (roa), lxx 
(8b), Ixxi (3a), lxxiii (34a), lxxvii (6a), c (36b, 38a) 
cviii (32), cxii (20a), cxiii (61b). 

176. VARAHA = Boar, pig. 

AK. 84/124. वरमाइन्ति वराह i 

AS. 125. _ वरमाहन्तीति वराहः i 

Adi—xxvii (13b). 

Ayo—xiii (7a), xxv (33a), xxvii (rib), xxviii (rib), 
xxix (4a), lii (22b), c (67a), cxi (482). 

Ara—xv (4b), xxxiv (32b). 

Kis—i (132), xliii (31b). 

Sun—xv (40a), xviii (292). 

Yud— sv (18a), xxxvii (31a, 78b), lxxx (69b), ciii (13b). 

Utt—vi (45b), xxxvi (39b). 

177. VAJIN= Horse, 
AK. 89/184. वजति तच्छोलो वाजी, वजाः पक्षा अभूवन्नस्येति वा । 


176 .RV.,i. 6.7: viii. 77. 10; ix. 97, 7; AV., viii, 7. 235 xii 1. 48; 
Kath. Sam., viii. 2; xxv. 2; Mait, Sam., iti. 14. 19 ; Tait, Sam., vi, 2, 4, 2; Tait. 
Aran, 9, 4. Mohenjo (Mck.) DK. 94521; Mohenjo (Mar.) C. 3314; Har. 
(Vats) 163 (III) 2390 (IV) 

177 RV. ii. 5 1; H. 10. 1; ii. 34, 7; iii. 53. 23; vi. 75. 6; x. 103. 10 

IHQ., SEPTEMBER, 1953 10 
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AS. 247. वजल्यनेनेति वाजः “s ब्रज गतो' aal वाजः। 
तद्योगाद्‌ वाजो । 

Adi—vi (2b), xi (11b), xvi (12), lv (122), 

Ayo— xii (342) xiii (23a), xx (41b), xxxviii (10a), xxxix 
(25c), Ixxiii (23a), Ixxxix (gb), xci (15a, 17a, 20b), 
c (7a, 312, 75a), ci (15b, 34a, 39a, 42a), cv (592), 
cvii (18b). 

Ara—ix (5a, 10a), xx (293), xxxiii (27a), xl (29b). 

Sun—xxvii (20a), xli (3b) xlii (qb, 18a), xliii (16b), 
xlviii (4a, 33a), lix (16a), xxxii (24a. 32a). 

Yud—ix (23a), xi (43b), xix (48a), xxviii (142), xxix (ga), 
xxx (23a), xlix (37a, 75a), 1 (42), lii (112), lxvi (14b), 
lxxiv (23b, 34b), lxxv (ra), lxxviii (13c), xc (15a, 
202), xci (2a), xcii (16a), xciii (7a). 

Utt—xix (10a) xlii (28b), xlix (4a), lxx (21a), c (ra), 
cvi (8a). 


178. VANARA= Monkey. Ape. 


AK, 84/125. वने रमते वनरस्तस्यायं वानरः, TA नरो वा । 

AS, 216. नर इव qmi! वा शब्द gal | 

Adi—i (64b, 66b, 67b, 69a, 71a, 72a, 73a, 7723), Hi 
(17a, 69a, 70a, 72a, 104a, IIIa, 1331), iv (26b), 
xx (6a, 8b, ob, rob, 120, 18a, 21b), 

Ayo—liv (30a), civ (19b), cv (24b, 26a). 

Ara-- xx (262), lxi (5b, 8c), lxiv (11b), lxxvii (68a, 69b, 
71a, 72a, 744, 793). 

Kis—i (3b, 3b), ii (2a, 3a, 20a, 21b, 22b), iii (2a, 6b, 
14b, 20b, 23a, 28b), iv (12b), v (13b, 23a, 27b, 
30a), vi (2a, 8a, 23a), vii (la), viii (15b, 31b, 342), 
ix (7a, 23a, 67a, 69b, 71ab, 77a, 97b), x (5a, 9०, 
12a, 14a, 16a, 30a, 31a, 34a), xi (2a, 6a), xii (172, 
41b, 502), xiii (4a, 33a, 34a), xiv (6a, 13a, 23a), 
xvi (3a, 36b), xvii (5a, 7a, 15b, 19a, 21b. 25b, 32b, 
39a), xviii (1a, 7a, ga, 12a, 15a, 21a, 30b), xix (Ab, 
6b, 14b, 16b, 17b), xx (1b, 8a, rra), xxii (3a, 4b), 
xxiv (17a, 21b, 24b, 28a, 30b, 31a, 35a, 34a, 40b), 
xxv (4b, 7b, 17a, 18a, 21a, 27a, 31a, 35a, 36a), 


xxvi (1a, 2b), xxvii (17b, 22a), xxviii (32a), xxx (7b, 
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ga, 20b, 23a), xxxi (2ab, 16b, 24b, 27a, 31a, 35b), 
xxxii (9b, 16a), xxxiii (72), xxxiv (5b, 19a, 20a, 27b. 
32a), xxxv (13b, 29b), xxxvi (3b, 4a, 14b), xxxvii 
(6a, 7b, 10ab, 12a, 16a, 17ab, 19b, 23a, 24b, 26b, 
27b, 30a, 33b, 34a, 35ab, 36a, 37b. 382), xxxviii 
(1b, 10a, 26ab, 28a, 31b, 34b, 39b, 40b, 42a, 459, 
51b, 53ab, 55a, 56b), xxxix (14a, 15b, 17ab, 22a, 
24a, 25b, 30a, 33ab, 34a, 36b, 38a, 41a, 42a, 43b), 
xl (1a, 3a, 4a, 12a, 15b, 16a, 17a, 27b, 36b, 473, 
48a, 58a, 67a), xli (1b, 23b, 24b, 38b, 43b, 46b), 
xlii (152), xliii (4a, 8b, 24b, 25b, 27a, 52ab, 57b, 
58a, 62a), xliv (1b, 2a, 3a, 5b, 6a, 18b, 27b, 58a, 
115b, 1259), xlv (3b, 15a, 16a), xlvi (ra, 12a), 
xlvii (2a, gb), xlviii (4b, 15b, 16a, 18a), xlix (22a, 
27a), 1 (9b, 10a, 14a, 15b; 16b, 20a, 27b), li (8b, 
21b, 35b), lii (2b, 17b, 27a, 31ab, 32b, 44b. 
45b, 46a), lii (4b, 6b, ga, 12929, 22b, 23a, 25a, 
27b), liv (1a, 7b, 9a, 16b, 230, 24०), lv (6b), 
lvi (11b, 17a), lvii (sab, 7b, 14c, 15b), lvii (222), 
lviii (4a, 5a, 18ab), lix (rab, 8a, 15b, 16a, 27b, 
32a, 34a, 39b), Ix (7b), lxii ( 23a, 53b), Ixiii (13b, 
22a), lxiv (Ja, Sb, ga, roa, 12a, 19b, 22b, 23b, 
252, 26a). 


Sun—i (3a, 12b, 13a, 16a, 19b, 29a, 42a, 44b, 60a, 
62b, 64a, 67a, 68b, 76a, 86b, 89b, 9oa, 93ab, 
954), ii (2a, 4ac, 7b, 8ab, 42b, 472), ui (2a, 28a. 
32b, 53a, 54b, 60a, 69a, 74a, 75a, 8ob), iv (1a, 
2b, 3a), v (10a, 14a, 29a, 35b) vi (ga, 159, 
25b), vii (2a, 29a), viii (3b, rra, 13b, 15a, 18b, 
19१, 21ab), ix (24b, 28a, 6ob), xii (192), xiv (9b), 
xv (12a), xvi (2a, 11b, 23a, 49b), xvii (5a, 11b), 
xviii (21b, 26a, 68a), xix (100), xx (22b), xxvii 
(18a), xxix (27a), xxx (13b), xxxi (28a, 37b, 
41a, 46b, 47a, 59b, 61b, 62a), xxxii (1a, ab, 
21a, 50b), xxxiii (5a, gb, 12a, 23a, 45b), xxxiv (4b), 
xxxv (4a, 16b, 30b, 43a), xxxvii (12b, 28b), 
xxxviii (5b, 36a, 46b, 47a), xxxix (5b, 8b), xlii 
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` (ta, 7a, 25b, 32a, 35b, 37b), xlv. (1a, 21a), xlvii 


(5b, 7b, 8a), xlviii (29b. 34a), xlix (114), | (24a, 
32b) li (15b) liv (4a, 17a, 18a,) lvi (5a, 109, 
18b, 20a, 28a, 33b, 36a) lvii (8a, 34a, 98a, 
100b), lix (1b, 21b), lx (5b, 8b, 15b, 16a), lxi 
(3b, 4a, r9b,) r (8a, ga, 11a, 13a, 17b) lxii 
(1a, 2a, 3a, 5a, 7b), lxiv (1a, 3b, 5b, 7ab, ga, 
14a, 15a, 18b, 19a, 21b, 23a, 26a), lxv (2b, 
12a, 14a, 15b, 19a, 23b) lxvi (ra, 74०), lxvii 


_ (4a, 5b, 342), Ixix (1a); lxx (7b, 16a, 25b), Ixxii 


(10a), lxxiii (17b), lxxiv (2b, 18b, 25ab, 26b, 
29a, 30b, 31a, 32a, 39b, 42a, 43a, 44% 473, 
63b, 64a, 65b), lxxv (1b, 6b, 7b, 18b, 21b, 25a, 
26a) lxxvi (2a), lxxix (4b, 18a) lxxx (24b), 


lxxi (2b, 4b, 10a, rra), lxxxii (24b, 26b), lxxxiii 


(9a, 50b), lxxxiv (20b), lxxxv (3b, gab, 6b, 7a, 8b, 
ga, 12a, 14a), xci (23b, 43b, 46ab, 47a, 52b, 
53a), xciii (5b, 6b), xciv (2a, 3b), xcvi (15b, 20b), 
xcvii (3b, 5ab, 8a, 11b, 32b, 27a, 43a). 


Yud—i (2a, 58, 6b, gb, 104, rra, 14a, 16a, 20a, 38b, 


42b), ii (8a, ga, 102, 13b, 17b, 20a, 21b, 22b, 
23b, 24b, 25a, 27c, 33a, 35b, 36a,-37b, 41a, 44b, 
45a), iii (3b, sa, 12b, 16b, 17b, 20a, 22ab, 26a, 
28b, 29a, 30b, 36b, 41, 44a, 450), iv (28c, 44a, 
45b, 49a, 56b, 57a, v (2b, 24b), vi (4a, 5b, 13० 
20a, 22c, 23a), vii (19b, 24c, 29a, 35b), ix (10a, 
16a), x (34a), xi (2a, 5a, 6b), xii (ga, 12a, 13a), 

xiii (1a, 3b, 30a, 31b, 32a), xiv (14a, 22a), xv (132, 
27b), xvi (3b, 20b, 24a, 27b, 36ab, 39a, 43b, 44b, 
45% 47a, 49b, 50b, 53b, 89b), xvii (1b, 4a, 9b, 
10a, 16b, 26b, 27b, 28b, 29b, 30a, 31b), xviii (1a, 
3a, 6b, 7b, 12a, 18a, 21a, 22b, 34a, 42a, 47a, 


.51a, 55b), xix (1a, 3a, 17a, 29a, 52a, 74b), xx 


(1b, 7a), xxi (7b, 8a, 19a, 25b, 29b), xxii (29, 
24b), .xxiv (2b, 39a, 42b), xxv (4b, 5a, 6b, 9a, 
12b, 13a, 24a, 4००), xxvi (ra, 4b, 15b, 420), 
xxvii (1a, 3a, 29b), xxvii (1b, 3ab, 4a, 6a, 10a, 
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740, 17a, 18a, 19b, 26a), xxix (5b, 14a, 23a), 
xxx (Ia, 3a, 7a, 31b, 36b), xxxa (12a), xxxb (ab, 
3b, 4b, 6b, 14a, 15b, 19b, 22a, 29b), xxxi (10a, 
11a) xxxii (2a, 4b, gà, 73, 10b, 11a, 14a, 16a, 
22b, 23a, 43a) xxxiii (5a, 44a, 46ab, 483b), 
xxxiv (3b, rob, 11a), xxxv (ab) xxxvi (gb, 17b, 
18a, 27b, 30b, 31b, 38a, gob, 43a, 44b, 61a, 
64a, 70b, 84a, 1002), xxxvii (17b, 88a, 8ga), 
xxxviii (4a, 6b, 32b, 33b, 34a, 37b, 38b), xxxix 
(21b, 22ab, 29०, 30a), xl (452, 47b), xli (12ac, 
20b), xlii (ob), xliii (27a), xliv (17a, 38a, 392), 
xlv (3b, 6b, 8a, ga, 16a, 17a, 19a, 20a, 21a, 
22a, 23b, 25b, 26ab, 27b, 35a), xlvi (3a, 4b, 
6a, 11a, 13b, 14b, 23c, 26a, 29ab, 31a, 32a, 33b, 
30b, 37b, 38a, 39b. 43a, 46a, 53a, 54a, 57% 
61b, 62a, 63b, 65b, 75a, 76a, 77a,. 789, 81a, 
85b, 108b, 110a, 111a, 116a, 118b, 119a, 122b, 
134b, 1392), xlix (31a, 34b, 42a, 43a, 44ab, 
45b. 46b, 47a, 48b, 49c, 52b, 53a, 55b, 57b, 
58b, 59a, 62b) 1 (17a, 36b, 37b, 512, 52a, 53a, 
54a), H (6b, 7b, Ba, ob, 23b, 54b), lit 
(30a, 32a, 33b, 35a, 46b, 4ob, 43a, 45b, 48a, 
51a), liji (6a, 8b, 9a, 13a, 14a, 20b, 30b, 32a, 
36a, 64a, 653), liv (1a, 5b, 302, 353, 40a, 42a, 
54b, 62ab, 63b, 64a), lv (gb, 16a), lvi (5b, 15a, 
23b, 24a, 29a, 31a, 36a, 53a, 54a, 55a, 600, 
80a, 81b), lvii (ca), lviii (14b, 15a), lix (ra, 6a, 
8a, 149), lx (2a, 4b, 7b, ga, 8b, rob, 119 152, 
16c, 185, 20c, 21a, 22a, 23b, 24b), 131 (1a, 4b, 
5a, 10b, ria, 22a), Ixii (1b, 6a, 7a, 8b, 14a, 153, 
17b, 18b, 19०, à2a, 25b) lxii (4b, sb, 12a), 
luv (3b, 15b), lxv (28a), lxvi (9a, 11a, 16b). 
lxviii (4c), lxx (7a, 16b, zob, 21b, 44a, 453), 
lxxi (29a, 434, 45b, 47a, 58a), lxxii (3b, 200, 219, 
22a, 24b), Ixxiv (8b, gb, 10a, 11a, 13b, 15a, 
16b), lxxvi (15a, 19b, 41b, 43a, 44b, 45b, 46b, 
47b, 48a, 49b, 519 52a, 53b, 54a, 554, 59b, 
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65b), Ixxvii (2a, 8a, 11b, 18a, 19a, 23b, 30b, 41a, 
432), lxxviii (3a, 7a, 8a, 30a), Ixxix (3b, 4b, 53, 
7b), lxxx (11a, 29b, 412), Ixxxi (22b), lxxxii (172, 
202), lxxxiit (17b, 44b, 534, 54b. 75a, 77a; 79०, 


g8ab, 105b, 107b, 120b, 135a, 142b, 1439, . 


1482, 171b, 172c), Ixxxiv (2b, gab, 8a, 13b, 19b), 
Ixxxv (1b, 5b, 16a, 23a, 35b), Ixxxvi (sa), Ixxxvii 
(382), Ixxxix (33a), xcii (sa, 19b), xciii (61a, 62a, 
713) xciv (sab, gb), xcv (252), xcvi (6b, 132) 
xcvii (2a) xcviii (2b, 38b) c (14a, 15b, 24a), 
ci (ric, 21a), cii (14a, 34b), cvi (sb, gb, 14b, 
21b, 23a), cvii(14b), cviii (8a, ga, 11a, 12a, 20b), 
cix (gb, 10a, 28a, 47a), cx (159, 19b), cxi (41a, 
42a), cxii (20b, 24a, 34a, 48b), cxiüi (17b, 28a, 
39b, 4०, 418, 54a, 55c, 58a, 61a, 62b, 60a, 
75b. 87c, goa, 92a, 93b, 104१). 


Utt—xvi (16b), xxiii (4a, 7b, 30a, 34a, 37१, 392, 432), 


xxxviii (sob, 61a, 63b) xl (7b, 110, 12a), xli 
(172), xlii (53a, 54b), xliii (13a, 21a), xliv (1a), 
xlvi (15b), .xcviii (ga, 13b), xcix (7a, r rb), cii (7a), 
ciii (6a), cvi (5० 110), cxiii (36a, 38a, 40a, 44a, 
46a, 47a), cxiv (18a), cxv (20a, 26a). 


179 VANARI « Female ape. 


180 


Adi— xx (12b). 
Kis—xxiv (292). 
Sun—i (14a), ii (14b). 
Yud—ii (25b), li (66a), Ixxvi (68a). 
VAYASA =A crow. I 
AK. 87/128. वय एव वायसः, प्रज्ञादित्वादर्‌ (५।४।३८/२१०६), 


वयते बा । 


Ayo—xci (1 8a), cv (552). 
Ara—liv (64a), Ixxxi (23b). 
Kis—zxix (202). 


Sun—xxxvi (41a), lxvii (292), lxix (2b, 5a, 8a, ga, 12b), 


lxxviii (192). 


180 RY, i, 164, 32; Sad. Bra, vi, 8; Nirwkta, iv, 17. 


181 


182 
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Yud—lix (292), Ixxvi (38b), xcv (sb), cxiit (8a). 
Utt— xviii (5a, 3 1a). 


VARANA = Elephant 


AK. 127/183. वारयत्यरीन्वारणः i 

Ayo—xxviii (11b), xlvii (3b), Ixv (21b), था (6a, 10b), 
cviii (403). 

Kis— xxix (13a), xl (16a), xlvi (122). 

Sun—lvi (28a), Ixxiv (8b, 33b), xcvii (11b). 


Yud— xxxvi (27a), xlix (48a), 1 (2a, 13b). 


Utt— vi (44a). 


VISALAKSA =A screech-owl. 


Utt—xxxi (22a). 


183 VIHAGA = Sky-goer, a bird. 


184 


181 
182 
183 


AK. 89/131. विहायसा गच्छति fga: । 

Ayo—xlix (2b), lii (30a), lvi (16a), lxx (13a), cv (12a, 
449. ` 

Ara—xvi (6b), xxix (13a), lvii (55c), lxxviii (26b), lxxx 
(3b, 242, 25b), Ixxxi (9a, 43b, 472). 

Kis—xliv (36b). 

Sun—iii (59b). ix (8b) xiv (15a, 24a), xvii (7a, 8a, 
11b, 32b), xviii (18b), xx (gb, rra), Ixix (ga), xcvii 
(142). 

Yud—xi (39b), xv (17a), lxxxiv (24b), Ixxxix (27b). 


VIHAMGA = Bird. 


AS. 247. “विहायस्थे fag च” इति खचो डित्वम्‌ । fag: । 

Ayo—cv (13a, 40b), cxxv (4a). 

Ara—lxxv (2a, 192, 302). 

Kis—xxix (22b) 

Sun—iv (13b) xi (17b), xii (21a), xin (rb, rib) xvi 
(40a), xxi (14a), xxxv (29b), xxxviii (29b) 

Yud— xv (10a), xxxvii (41b), xliv (43b). 

Utt—vi (45a), xviii (22b, 32a), xx (28b). 


RV., viii. 33. 8; x. 40. 4; AV., v. 14, 11 (Varani). 
Tait. Sam, ii, 1, 8, 3. 
Tait, Sam, vii, 1, 1, 2; Tait. Brā., i, 8, 6, 3; Sat. Bra, vi, 5, 2, 19. 
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185. VRKA= Wolf, jackal. 
AK. 126. इहां वर्कते-ईढा वृक एवेकदेशेन श्रक इत्युक्तः । 
Ayo—cvi (29d). 
Yud— xxvii (28a) 
186. VRSCIKA = Scorpion. 
AK. 86/127. _ वृश्चति वृश्चिकः । 
Ayo—xxv (32a), xxviii (ga). 
Utt—xxviii (39b). 
187. VRSA=Bull. 
AK. 72/107. वर्षति मधु gq: । 
Adi—iii (1303), xxxviii (gb). 
Ayo—Ixi (142). 
Sun—xi (3b), xv (27b), xc (8a). 
Yud— xi (28b), cxiii (82b). 
Utt—xxi (52a, 59a), xcvii (12ab). 
188. VRSABHA - Bull. 
Adi—xlix (32). 
Ara—lxxvi (26a). 
Ayo—xxv (36a), xlii ( rb). 
Sun—xxxv (26b), xci (7a). 
189. VYAGHRA = Tiger. 
AK. 84/124. व्याजिघ्रन्‌ इन्ति व्याघ्रः । चित्रकायः पर्धाशखरश्च। ` 
AS. 214. व्याजिप्रतीति व्याघ्रः । 
Adi—xxvii- (14b), xli (20b), xliii (17b). 
Ayo--ix (45b), xxix (4० xlii (13a), xliii (ga), xlix (8b), 
li (8a, 20a, 27b) liv (33b) lviii (6b), lx (18a), 
lxxii (242), lxxiii (16b), lxxv (28a), lxxxi (23a), 


xcvi (5b), xcix (25a, 33a), ci (2a, 23a, 27a), cvi (2b, 


185 RV., i.42.2; ii 29. 6; vii. 38. 7; AV. vii. 95. 2; xii. 1. 49; Kath. 
Sam., xii. 10; Vaja. Sam., iv. 34 Mait. Sam., iii. 14. 4; Nirukta, v. 21. 

186 RV., i. 191. 16; Sank. Ara., xii, 27; AV., x. 4. 9. 15; xii. r. 46. 

187; RV., x. 146. 2 (vrsa rava—roaring like a bull); Tait. Bra, ii. 5, 5, 6. 

188 RV., i. 94. 10; vi. 46. 4. 

189 AV., iv. 3. 1; iv. 36. 6; vi. 38, 1; xii. 1. 49;... Tait. Sam. vi. 2. 5. g; 
Mait., Sam., à. 1. 95 Ait. Brá., vii. 5. 3; Chand. Up. vi. 9, 3; Kath. Sam. xvii. 
2 Yaja Sam., xiv, 9; xix, 10; Sata. Bra., xii. 7. 1. 8. Nirukta, iii. 18, Harappa, 


J 55 (ID, 3370 (iti) Seal 246. 248; Mohenjo (Mac) DK 977 (1) ` 
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102), cviii (11a, 13a), cx (13b), cxi (6a, 24a, 48b), 
exit (18b), cxiv (6a), cxxiv (12b). 
Ara—ix (24a), xx (26b), xxiv (21b), xliii (192), 1 (2०४), . 
liii (42a), lix (412), lxxvii (38b), Ixxx (r rb). 
Kis—1 (13a), iii (5a), xliii (37a), 1x (152). 
Sun—l (33b). 
Yud—iii (39a), xix (610), xxvii (27b), xxxii (33b), xxxv 
(15b), xlvi (31b), Ixviii (y rc), Ixxiii (49a), [xxiv (7b), 
lxxx (682), lxxxiv (19b, 25a), xcix (32a), cxiii (29b). 
Utt—vi (asb), vii (20b), xxi (66a), lxiv (2a), lxxx (29b), 
xc (24b), cvii (252). 
190. VYAGHRI = Tigress, 
Ayo—ix (33b). 
Ara—liv (53a, 57a), lxii (30b). 
191, VYALA= Snake. 
AK. 38/58. व्याइनं हन्तुमुद्यमीस्यास्ति व्यालः, अड उद्यमे ॥ 
Ayo—cii (4b), cvi (5a). 
Ara—i (14b, 34d), v (19b), vii (6a), xxi (1a), xxxvi (192), 
liv (252), lvi (21b), Ixxvi (62). 
Sun—xlit (362), xlvi (6b). 
Utt—xciv (15०).. 
192. VYALI =aqj 
Ayo—ix (39b), xxxiv (ga), Ixxv (17b). 


Sun—xxvi (2b). 
(To be continued) 
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“Kautilya on Royal Authority” 


I have carefully considered Prof. K, A. Nilakanta Sastri’s rejoinder 
(IHQ., vol. XXIX, pp. 175-79) to my criticism (ébid., vol. XXVIII, 
pp. 397-11) of his view on the above subject. But I see no reason 
for changing my opinion on the important issues arising from this 
_ discussion. - : | 

Prof. Sastri admits that his line of thought was suggested to him 
by the excellent work of Breloer called Kawtilya-Studien and the 
masterly survey of social and economic history of the Hellenistic 
world by Rostovtzeff. Elsewhere (Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, 
pp. 196-97), however, Prof. Sastri has warned us against accepting 
some of Breloer’s basic conclusions. Such is the statement that the 
theory of State-landlordism was introduced into India for the first 
time in the Maurya epoch, and was borrowed from Ptolemaic Egypt. 
The exaggerated tendency to detect Western influence upon ancient 
Indian civilisation which vitiates the above statement is reflected with 
much greater emphasis in a passage of Rostovzeff's work which Prof. 
Sastri quotes with approval (Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, p. 198, 

IHQ., vol. XXIX, p. 179). “If one believes" says this author, 
` "in. the historical character and early date of the kernel of the Artha- 
$astra of Kautilya and in the radical centralization of Indian govern- 
ment effected by Candragupta on Hellenistic lines, one may say 
that Candragupta did more to Hellenise India than Demetrius or 
Menander". It is surprising that this judgment which is excusable 
in a classical scholar having no first-hand knowledge of his Indian 
sources should be endorsed by a specialist like Prof. Sastri. The fact 
is that the cumulative evidence of the relevant Brahmanical and early 
Buddhist literature points unmistakably to the fact that the pre- 
Maurya States of Northerü India were already far advanced towards 
administrative centralisation. From this evidence we learn that the 
‘universal prevalence of the King’s Peace and the King’s Justice 
(specially in respect of the punishment of crimes) throughout the 
kingdom was taken for granted in those States. We have an index 
‘of the high development of the institution of the King’s Peace in the 
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act of arresting criminals by the symbolical invocation of the king’s 
officer, to which a Jataka text (H, 301) bears witness. When the 
people, we read, pick up a stone or a potsherd saying, ‘This is the 
king’s officer, come along’, he who refuses to go forth is punished. 
In the Magadha kingdom the law was so strict that according to a 
story when the king’s troopers took zefuge in the Buddhist Order to 
escape their obligation of military service, they were deemed worthy 
of death along with the monks who had ordained them: when the 
Magadha king, according to another story, issued a decree granting 
immunity from harm to all who were ordained in the Sangha, no one 
dared to prevent the abuse of this privilege by the monks till the 
Buddha himself stepped forward to prescribe the necessary rules (Vin. 
I, 73-76). These stories are certainly not records of. fact, but they 
reflect the true spirit of the contemporary administration. According 
to the early Buddhist records, again, the officers of the central 
government comprised various grades of Mabamattas, such as those 
in charge of law and justice (Viniccbaya" and Vobarika^) and military 
commands (senamáyaka") (P.T.S. dict. s.v.) The early Smrtis 
(Gautama, XVII 17; Vasistha XIV 2) refer even to police officers and 
officers in charge of jails. A body of officials (amaty4), a. standing 
army (danda), and a permanent revenue (४०४४) as well as the 
administrative division of the kingdom into urban and rural areas 
(durga and janapada) are implied in the stock-category of seven 
prakrtis to which the oldest Arthasastra works bear witness. In the 
light of the above evidence, to which much more could be added if 
space were available, I am unable to accept Prof. Sastri’s confident 
staterent'in support of his case for Hellenistic inspiration of the 
Maurya administration, “The Sasanadhikara", he says (above p. 
176), “like the whole of Book H Adhyaksapracira was an innovation 
of Kautilya based evidently on contemporary practice in foreign 
States". Quoting in this connection what he calls “the unique defini- 
tion” of Arthasastra in Kautilya’s concluding chapter, Prof. Sastri 
remarks, “This sharply defined view of artha and its Sastra is not 
found elsewhere in Indian literature so far as I know, and is peculiar 
to Kautilya like the Adhyaksapracara”. The above definition, how- 
ever, is substantially repeated by another writer belonging to a much 
later date. Explaining the term arthasastra (AmarakoSa, | 6.5), the 
commentator Sarvananda says, arthāb hiranyadayas tesu pradbanamar- 
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tbo-bbümiritaregam tadyonitvat (artha while meaning gold and so forth 
chiefly means the earth, since these are derived therefrom). 

Let us now turn to the crucial verses in the concluding portion of. 
Kautilya HI 1. Here we read, 


dharmasca vyavabarasca caritram rajasasanam | 
vivadartbascatuspadab pascimab pürvavadbakab | | 
tatra satye stbito dbarmo = vyavabárastu saksisu | 
caritram samgrabe purnsám rajhamajna tu sasanam | | 
To the above Kautilya adds another set of verses, namely, 
anusasaddhi dbarmena vyavabarena samsthaya | 
nyayena ca caturthena mabim jayet| | 
samstbaya dbarmaSastrena Sastramn và vyavabarikam | 
yasminnarthe virudbyeta dharmenartham vinirnayet | | 
Sastram vipratipadyeta dbarmanyaena kenacit | 
artbastatra pramanam syat tatra patho naSyati[ | 


In the second group of verses I took dharma or dbarmasastra, vya- 
vahāra or vyavabarikasastra, samstha and nyaya to stand respectively 
for canon law, common law, usage and reasoning. It is surprising 
that Prof. Sastri should take this to convey the wholly unwarranted 
interpretation that **samstba stands for dbarmasastra (‘canon law’) 
and sydya for vyavabarikasastra (‘common law')'". To disprove my 
interpretation of the above terms Prof. Sastri cites the authority 
of Ganapati Sastri (who takes ¿stram and vyavabarikam to mean 
‘royal edict’ and ‘the evidence of witnesses’ respectively) and 
of J. J. Meyer (according to whom nyaya and dharmanyaya are 
equivalent to rajajaa and rajaíásana). The value of these authoritative 
explanations is, however, discounted by the fact that Ganapati Sastri 
in the same breath understands astra to mean ‘the king’s edict’ as 
well as ‘dbarmasastra like that of Manu’, while he takes nydya to 
refer to ‘the royal decree based upon reason’ and dharmanyaya to 
mean ‘usage based upon dharma’. By contrast both myaya and 
dbarmanyaya, according to Meyer quoted above, stand for the royal 
decree. The question, then, is whether the two groups of verses 
refer (as I think) to the law of procedure and the substantive law 
respectively, or whether (as Prof. Sastri believes) they repeat 
the same view of the sources Gf law. Prof. Sastri, to begin 
with, enters a general caveat against my interpretation by 
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emphatically declaring that ‘the modern distinction between substan- 
tive law and adjective law or even between civil and criminal law” 
was unknown to our ancient jurists “in these forms". Against this 
opinion we have to point out that the division of vyavabzra into civil 
and criminal law was certainly realised by two of the most famous 
Smrti-authorities of later times. According to Brhaspati (quoted in 
Smrticandrika WI 2) the two grounds of disputes arise according 
as one injures another, or fails to return his due to another. 
Katyayana (Kane, Katyayanasmrtisaroddbára, verse 30) observes that 
the two springs of vyavabára are declared to be non-rendition of what 
is due to another and ‘njury. What development was reached by the 
Smrti-authorities in the law of procedure along with the substantive 
law is illustrated by the verses of Katyayana. (Kane, op. cit., verses 
86-410) dealing elaborately with plaint and reply, summons and 
restraint (or arrest), documents and witnesses and so forth, Kautilya 
himself in the concluding verses of III. 1 mentions the processes 
contributing to a definite decision of judicial suits and those leading 
to the defeat of the plaintiff or the defendant. As regards the signi- 
ficance of the two sets of verses quoted above from Kautilya, Prof. 
Sastri says that the latter “only repeats what has been said already; 
dbarma and vyavabüra are the same entities as in the earlier verses; 
samstba is just another term for caritra which has been defined earlier 
as pumsam sangraba, roughly social tradition; and the last member 
nyáya (reason) stands for royal orders based on reason or common 
sense", Explaining Kautilya’s two accompanying verses relating to 
the conflict of laws, Prof. Sastri writes as folllows, “In the first he 
says where Dbarmasastra is in conflict with custom or contract (sic) 
the material intertest involved (artha) is to be determined in the light 
of dharma; but in the next verse he practically reverses this rule and 
says roundly that Sastre becomes inapplicable when it conflicts with 
` any (kenacit) dbarmanyaya, i. e. a royal edict based on royal reason". 
Now let us attempt to understand the plain meaning of the above 
texts without any '*pre-supposition". The fit+- 7roup of verses relates 
specifically to the four ‘‘feer’, of a vivida. ba which Prof, Sastri 
translates as ‘what helps the suit’, but which I would rather render 
as ‘the subject-matter of a suit’ (cf. Meyer'str. ‘eine gerichtliche 
Streitsache’). These are enumerated as dharma, caritra and rajaSasana 
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which are explained in the following verse respectively as resting upon 
solemn affirmation (by one or other of the parties), (the evidence of) 
witnesses, and the usages of men (bearing on the subject-matter of the 
suit) and as being identical with the king's decree. The plain mean- 
ing of this passage appears to be that judicial decision should be in 
accordance with one or other of the above rules of procedure. If 
Prof, Sastri pardons for the moment my reference to the evidence of 
the later Smrtis, the above interpretation is clearly borne out by the 
similar text of Katyayana (Kane, op. cit. verses 35-38) which explains 
in detail how the decision (nirnaya) in a dispute is to be given in 
accordance with the four processes above mentioned. When Kautilya 
in the same context makes the king's decree override all other pro- 
cesses of judicial decision, he evidently allows the king a quasi-legisla- 
tive authority. But this is far from making the king a “law-maker’ 
instead of a “law-guardian”. The second group of verses in contrast 
with the first has a general connotation. It consists of three verses 
of which the first refers to the four sources of law, namely, dbarma, 
vyavahāra, samsthi and myaya, while the second and the third make 
it clear that dharma, vyavabara and nyáya here stand for Dbarmasastra, 
Vyavabarikasastra and Dbarmanyaya respectively. From this fuller 
reference I inferred that dharma and vyavabara should be rendered as 
canon law and common law respectively. I would now identify this 
Vyavabürikafastra with Arthasastra, of which the well-arranged code 
would otherwise remain unaccounted for in Kautily’s list of the 
sources of law. From the above it would appear that Kautilya recog- 
nised four sources of substantive law, namely, the Sacred Canon, the 
technical artbasastra, usage and righteous reason. Of the king's edict 
as a source of law there is in this context no hint, In another place 
(If 10) Kauvilya enumerates eight varieties of the king’s edict (fasana). 
But these appear from his very clear and precise definitions to be of 
the nature of administrative orders and communications and not of 
laws properly so called. Comparing Kautilya’s sources of law with 
those of the early Smrtis we find that such an early authority as 
Gautama (XI 19-24) specifically mentions the works of the Sacred 
Canon and usages of various kinds, while he more generally refers to 
reasoning (žarka) as a means of arriving at a just decision. Kautilya's 
innovation, then, lies in adding to this list a. new item, namely, the 
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Vyavabarikasástra (or ArthaSastra) and in arranging the four sources in 
an order of priority. 

To conclude. In the above I think I have shown the correctness 
of the first two statements in my concluding summary (/.H.Q., vol. 
XXVIIL p. 311). These are, firstly, that “there is no warrant for the 
view that Kautilya laid down the doctrine of supremacy of the royal 
decree or carried the royal authority to a pitch of absolutism unknown 
to Hindu constitutional law", and secondlly, that “Kautilya’s 
reference to the final authority of the king’s decree applies not to the 
branch of substantive law, but to that of the law of procedure”, ^ As 
regards my third statement, namely, that ‘Kautilya’s view as thus 
explained is not unique in the sense that it found only one late 
follower in Narada’, Prof, Sastri has not challenged its correctness. 
The case is otherwise with my fourth and last statement, namely that 
“to judge from the continuous Smrti interpretation on the point, we 
may reasonably infer that Kautilya contemplated the king’s final 
discretionary authority in judicial administration to be subject to some 
limitations”. Referring to this passage Prof. Sastri charges me with 
following “the traditional method of our old commentators, the method 
of samanvaya", which “must be resisted by a historian with all his 
strength". The charge is as unfair as it is untrue. For in the first 
place I had sought, in the absence of any indication in Kautilya to 
that effect, to find in the later Smrti-literature the explanation of his 
cryptic statement placing rājaśāsana at the top of all methods of 
trial of suits in the king’s court. I sought in other words to follow 
the approved method of seeking the key to the unknown in the I:nown. 
The clear evidence of the later Smrtis and the Smrti commentaries 
and digests led me to infer with due caution that similar limitations 
on the king’s judicial decree were contemplated by Kautilya, As I 
wrote “From the numerous links between the Arthasastra and the 
Smrti legal and political thought, it is not unreasonable to suggest that 
Kautilya understood the above dictum to be subject to some similar 
limitations upon the king’s authority", In the second place I found 
support for this inference in Kautilya’s clauses of civil and criminal 
law, which in my opinion clearly implied the king’s subjection to the 
rule of positive “law. Prof. Sastri on the other hand thinks that 
Kautlya here is “just repeating traditional, and possibly idealized 
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statements, having really no bearing on the constitutional position of 
the royal edict as a source of law". Prof. Sastri will pardon me if 
l take this to bea bit of special pleading which it is difficult to 
take seriously, For in the first place it begs the question by attri- 
buting to Kautilya the view that the royal edict is a source of law. 
Secondly, it involves the wholly gratuitous assumption that Kautilya 
while laying down his concrete clauses of positive law allowed himself 
to make ‘traditional and possibly idealized statements" running coun- 
ter to one of his fundamental principles. 


U. N. GHOSHAL 


Chando-viciti—a Note 


The following lines occur in the Kéavyddarsa of Dandin (BORI. 
ed., i. 12): — i 
Chandovicityam sakalas tatprapañco nidarsitah | 
sa vidya naur viviksinam gambbiram kávya-ságaram | |, 
The word ‘chando-viciti’, in the first line, has given ‘rise to-a good 
deal of controversy among the scholars as to itsreal meaning. The 
import of the word, as intended by Dandin, we lave no means to 
determine. Some scholars, the most prominent of whom are Peterson 
and Jacobi, take this word to refer to the third work of Dandin, the 
two other works popularly ascribed to him being the Dasa-kumara- 
carita and the Kavyddarsa. Doubts are, however, entertained even 
about the common authorship of these two works. Our source of 
information regarding Dandin’s authorship of three works is chiefly 
the following line of Rajasekhara: — 
trayo dandi-prabandbasca trisu visrutab 
It should be noted that Pischel supposes the Mrecbakatika to be 
the third work of Dandin. [tis not our object here to examine the 
correctness of Rajasekhara’s statement or the propriety of Pischel's 
conjecture. We shall merely see whether the word ‘chando-viciti’ can 
reasonably be assumed to refer to any particular work with which 
Dandin can be associated as the author. | 
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Pischel, followed by some scholars notably S. K. De, has rightly 


pointed out that this word does not refer to any particular treatise, but 
to the science of Metrics in general. (Vide De: Sanskrit 
Poetics, I, p. 71) 

Kane is also of this opinion. In support of his view, Kane has 
adduced the evidences of certain fairly old writers. (Vide Indian 
Antiquary, 1911, pp. 177-78). In addition to the evidences, collec- 
ted by Kane, we may point out one more. The A pastam ba-dharma- 
sūtra enumerates chando-viciti in the list of Vedangas. The relevant 
portion of Apastamba’s work is quoted below ; — 


sadango vedab—lIl. 8. 10 
chandab kalpo vyakaranam jyotisam niruktam 
Siks@ chando-viCiti occa cc ecce ५०० ००- coe verde 8. 11 
On the latter s#tra Haradatta’s comment is as follows: — 
gayatryadini chandimsi yaya viciyante vivicya jüiayante sa 
chandovicitib f | 

These s#tras of Apastamba, which perhaps furnish the earliest 
evidence on the point, definitely discount the suggestion of Keith, in 
his History of Sanskrit Literature (p. 296), that the word *cbando-vicit? 
might be intended by Dandin to refer toa chapter to be appended 
to his KZvyádaría. 

From the evidences, collected by Kane, along with the one referred 
to above, one is not inclined to accept the suggestion of Pischel that 
the word ‘chando-viciti’ here might refer to the fifteenth chapter of the 
Natya-sastra of Bharata which, according to the South Indian MS. 
tradition, is styled cbando-viciti. ‘ 

While the available evidences lead us to take the word to refer to 
the science of Metrics in general, there is no conclusive proof of 
tebando-viciti indicating the work of Pingala, as Kane appears to be 
inclined to think, 
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Notes and Queries 


r. Bilavalabhibbujanga 


In a short note published in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
volume XXVII, p. 339, Mr. Dasharatha Sharma comments on my 
suggestion regarding the interpretation of the title Balavalabbibbujanga 
enjoyed by the celebrated Bengali scholar Bhavadeva Bhatta, published 
eatlier in the same volume of the journal, pp. 80-82 

Mr. Sharma is inclined to interpret the expression Balavalabbibbu- 
janga as “the conqueror of Dalavalabhi". He suggests that Bhavadeva 
who was a sandbivigrabika of king Harivarman of Vikramapura ‘‘at 
sometime or other led his master's forces into Balavalabhi (in Radha) 
and thus acquired the title Balavelabbibbujanga." 

Now a suggestion on such a difficult problem as the interpretation 

-of Bhavadeva’s title is no doubt welcome. I only feel that 
Mr. Sharma should have carefully gone through my note and consider- 
ed all the difficulties involved. 

I have shown that, according to Bhavadeva's own work entitled. 
Tautatitamatatilaka, he received the title Balavalabbibbujanga when he 
was yet a young student at his school (cf. mim =adbyayana-dasayam 
=uvaca vicars darsi svapne, Balavalabbibbujang-apara-nama tvam 
=asi Bhavadeva). The title seems to have been conferred on Bhava- 
deva during his adbyayana-dasa by the darsin (defin?) which may 
have been used in the  Taatatitamatatilaba in the sense of a teacher. 
In any case, the fact can hardly be ignored that Bhavadeva himself 
connects his title with his student days. Mr. Sharma's suggestion 
would lead us to believe that Bhavadeva served as a minister of king 
Harivarman even before or during his adbyayana-daía. Moreover 
Balavalabhi was a quite small feudatory state not known from any 
other, source excepting Sandhyakaranandin’s jRamacarita - and a 
distinguished ‘minister of the mighty ruler of Vikramapura could 
hardly regard its conquest by him as a distinct achievement, 


6 2. The Saka Era in South India 


In a pipe: on the spread of the Saka era in South India in the 
Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. XXVI, pp. 216-22, Prof. V. V. 


Mirashi suggested that there is no trace of the use of this era in South 
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India between Saka 46 and 465 and that certain Saka kings of a 
certain Mahisa dynasty, whose coins found in the southern part of the 
Hyderabad State he had studied, were responsible for the name Mahisa 
being applied to the said area as well as for the transmission of the 
use of the Saka era to the Calukyas of Badami. In a note in IHQ., 
vol. XXVII, pp. 174-76, I pointed out that the Lokavibbaga was 
composed at Kafici in the Saka year 380 corresponding to the twenty- 
second regnal year of the Pallava king Sithhavarman and that Mahisa 
is known from a record of the fifth century A.D. to have been actually 
the name of a portion of North Mysore and not of South Hyderabad. 
My main contention was that “in tae absence of any evidence worth 
the name in regard to the power of the Saka dynasty (the existence of 
which has been suggested by Prof. Mirashi on the basis of certain 
coins that he has studied) the number of its rulers and the duration of 
their rule being unknown, its-responsibility for continuing the use of | 
the Saka era till the middle of the sixth century can only be regarded 
as a mete conjecture”. In JHQ., vol. XXVII, pp.341-46, Prof. Mirashi 
has tried to show chat the points raised by me “do not affect my (i.c. 
Prof, Mirashi’s) thesis in the least.” 

Prof. Mirashi ’s original contention was that the Mahisa country 
known from ancient Indian literature should be located in South 
Hyderabad. Now he says that, besides the Mahisa territory in North 
Mysore to which his attention was drawn by me, South Hyderabad 
“where Mana Mahisa and his successors were ruling may have also 
gone by the same name." But this is merely a conjecture which 
however, in his opinion, “receives support from several place-names 
derived from Mahisa such as Maski, Maswadi, Masur, Maskeri, 
Masaügi and  Masnur- noticed in the Kanarese districts of the Hydera- 
bad and Bombay States.” The derivation of the above place-names 
. from the word mabisa is however equally conjectural and does not prove 
.that South Hyderabad was ever known by the name Mahisa. But the 
point need not be pursued as Prof. Mirashi now says, “whether that 
territory (South Hyderabad) bore the name Mahisaka or not is not 
however very material to my thesis," because the rule of Mana and 
another ruler of the Mahisa dynasty in,the above area is established, 
in his opinion, on the evidence of coins, 

As to the claim of Saka rule in South Hyderabad, it may be poin- 
ted out that there is absolutely no proof worth considering to show that 
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the issuers of the coins in question were Sakas or that they used the 
Saka era. It is wellknown to students of Indian numismatics that 
the coins of the Saka rulers of Western India, from the ¿ime of the 
Mahaksatrapas Jivadáman and Rudrasirhha I, who flourished in the last 
quarter of che second century A.D., usually bear the year of their 
issue recorded in Brahmi numerals on the obverse behind the represen- 
tation of the King’s head. This feature is conspicuous by its absence 
on any of the coins attributed by Prof. Mirashi to the socalled Sakas 
of South Hyderabad, The whole of the Professor’s theory is, in my 
opinion, based on the doubtful reading of certain coin-legends and its 
more dubious interpretation. 


The name of the Saka King Mana of the Mahisa dynasty is 
deduced from the letters sagamanamaba which are associated. with 
Sakyamana found in some manuscripts of the Puranas (IHQ., vol 
XXII, p. 35). It should be noticed that the names of the Saka 
rulers of ancient India did not usually begin with sake. On the 
other hand, we have the name Sakasada or Sakasena on certain 
coins, while some Kanheri inscriptions speak of one Mithariputra 
-Svami-Sakasena; but these epigraphic and numismatic records are 
not attributed to the Sakas (cf. Rapson, Catalogue of Indian Coins, 
p. lxxv). Prof. Mirashi himself speaks of the coins of a Satavihana 
King named Sakasatakarni (NSL, vol H, p. 92) Even if 
therefore the letters sagamanamaha may be believed to yield ŝaka- 
mana-mabisa: (I am doubtful about the rendering), how can we be 
confident without further evidence that here is a reference to a Saka 
King? How can one be definite that the Purinic sakyamānā 
(which has other variants) speaks actually of a Saka Kin, named 
Mina, in view of the fact that the word Saka, quite wellknown 


to the Purinic chroniclers, is absent in this context? 


The facts that the earliest instances associating the Sakas with 
the years of the Saka eta are noticed in the Lokavibbága which 
was composed in Saka 380 and in the Paficasiddbantika (of the 
celebrated Maga-Brahmana astronomer, Varahamihira of Ujjayini) 
which contains the expression sapt-dsvi-veda-samkbyamn Saka-kalam 
(Saka 427) led me to offer the following suggestion in the Age of 
Imperial Unity (History and Culture of the Indian People, Bombay, 
vol. ID, p. 144: “The use of an era was introduced and popularised 
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in India by foreign rulers. The Saka Satraps of Western India 
appear to have been originally feudatories of Kaniska and his 
successors and naturally used the era of their overlords. The conti- 
nued use of the Kaniska era by these Sakas for a long time even after 
the decline of Kusana power in India was apparently at the root of its 
being famous as ‘the era of Saka rulers’ in Central and Western India 
and the adjoining ‘territories. That of all the historical and popular eras 
of ancient India only the ` Vikrama-Sarhvat (the Scytho-Parthian era 
originated in Drangiana) and the Saka-kala are still in use is probably 
due partially to the fact that both of them came to be used in the 
region about West Malwa where the city of Ujjayini became one 
of the strongest centres of astronomical studies in India, presumably 
under the patronage of Saka and Gupta rulers. The Guptas used 
their own era on their coins meant for circulation in Western ladia, 
but did not compel their feudatories in Malwa to discontinue the use 
of the Vikrama Sarhvat and adopt the Gupta era. The Persian 
priests (Magi) who migrated to India and were known as the Maga- 
Brahmanas of Saka-dvipa (Seistan) appear to have contributed to the 
growth of the Ujjain school of astronomy in the age of the Sakas. 
The spread of the use of the Saka era over South India was to a 
considerable degree due to ‘the Jains whose principal centre was in 
the Gujarat-Kathiawar region within the dominions of the Sakas. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that the Jains have largely 
contributed to the development of the legends about Saka-Salivahana 
and Vikramaditya who are associated respectively with the Saka- 
kala (later Salivahana-Saka the word Saka in this, case meaning an 
‘era’) and the Vikrama-Sarhvat.” The Jain preference of the Saka 
era . is explained by the fact that in their literature. (cf. the 
Kalakacaryakatha) the Sakas are clearly represented as “defenders 
of the Jain faith” (JRAS., 1913, p. 993). 


Now Prof. Mirashi expresses his .doubts about the genuineness 
of the Saka date in the Lokavibbaga. He draws our attention to 
Fleet's views (expressed in 1909) on the date, which were however 
rejected by other authorities who said, “The date, which is genuine, 
is the earliest date recorded in the Saka era” (Early History of India, 
1924, p. 493). lt is really impossible to believe that the Saka 


year 380 corresponding to the twenty-second regnal year of the 
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Pallava king Sithhavarman of Kafici could have been fabricated after 
many centuries as implied by Prof. Mirashi. But since he is ready 
for “supposing that the date Saka 380 is genuine,” the point need 
not be pursued further 

As to my suggestion regarding Jain contribution to the spread 


of the Saka era in South India, Prof, Mirashi says, ‘‘There is ito . 


evidence that the Gujarat-Kathiawad region was the only stronghold 
of the Jains from where Jain merchants could have migrated to 
South India,.....The known history of other eras shows that an era 
spreads with the extension of the dominion of the ruling power 
which starts or patronises it..,,..If eras could have spread with the 
migration of merchants, the Christian era would have been current 
throughout India long ° before the Muslim, Maratha and Sikh 
kingdoms were annexed by the British." I am sorry to note 
that the learned Professor has’ misunderstood me. In the first 
place, I never meant the Jain merchants but only the Jain ad- 
ministrators and astronomers in the employ of the South Indian 
monarchs, Secondly, the use of an era did not always spread “witt 
the extension of the dominion of the ruling power which starts or 
pattonises it." The history of the spread of the Saka era in Indian 
territories: like Assam as well as in the Far Eastern countries would 
give a-definite lie to such a contention. This point can be easily 
demonstrated with the.help of the known facts of the history of 
various parts of India and Further India. 

I do not think that there 15 any genuine evidence in favour of 
the existence of a Saka ruling family in South Hyderabad and of 
their responsibility in spreading the Saka era to the Kannada area 
which, it may be pointed out, contributed a great deal to the 
development of the Saka-Salivahana and Vikramaditya sagas. Ic may 
be noted further in this connection that I now fully agree with 
Dr. G. S. Gai's suggestios regarding the earliest mention of che 
royal name Salivahana in association with the Saka era in the 
Kannada work Udbhatakavya composed in 1222 A. D (c£. JOR., 
vol. XVIII, p. 190; vol. XIX, pp. 42-43). 


3. Kara-Sasanas of Ancient Orissa E 


My article entitled “Some Kara-Sdsanas of Ancient Orissa" has” 


been recently published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
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of Great Britain and Ireland, Parts 1-2, 1952, pp. 4-10. In it I have 
discussed a number of early Orissan charters recording grants of 
land subject to the annual payment of a specified sum by the donees 
to the donor. In some cases this sum has been mentioned as kara, 
i.e. rent. In other cases however the gift land has been declared 
as revenue-free and the annually payable amount has been designa- 
ted by the name of a cess such as trn-odaka. A few other inscrip- 
tions of the same type, which have recently come to my notice, are 
discussed in the following lines. 

I. The Adava-Kannayavalasa plates of the Mithara king 
Prabhafijanavarman, son of Saktivarman and grandson of Sankaravar- 
man, were published by Mr. L, H. Jagadeb in the Vaitarani, vol. 
IV, June, 1930, pp. 293-98. Mr. Jagadeb could not read and 
interpret the passage sarnvuatsarika-kara-pan-dgra-Satau(te) dvau(dve) 
in the concluding portion of the record. It shows that the grant 
of Ningondi by king Prabhafjanavarman of Kalinga as an agrabara 
to several Brahmanas was subject to the payment of 200 panas 
(probably of cowries) in advance every year as kara or rent.* The 
inscription has been recently reedited by me for the Epigrapbia Indica. 

H. The Bobbili plates of Candavarman, edited by Mr. R, K. 
Ghoshal in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. XXVII, pp. 33 f£., are of 
exactly the same nature asthe Adava-Kannayavalasa plates noticed 
above, although the editor failed to interpret the record properly. 
In recording the grant of a rent-free agrabára by king Candavarman 
of Kalinga, the document says, sattrnsa(tritnSa)d-agrabara- 
sīmānyañ = c — agtabára-pradeyasn — samba(sármva)starikam — sa(pa)n- 
agrari(gra)-satabbu(dva)yafi = c — a[m*]íam c= opanibandbyab(ndbya) 
Tiritthanavatakagrabara[h*| Brabmananam nána-ga(go)tra-sabrabmacari- 
nam samprattab. In my paper on the Kanas plate of Lokavigraha, 
to be published in the  Epigrapbia Indica, 1 have shown how numbers 
like 18 and 36 are used in the Indian languages in the senses of 
“many” and “all”, The number 36 has been used similarly to 
mean “all” in the record under notice. Thus the inscription says 


` 


* In JAHRS., vol XIX, 127, Mr. S. N. Rajaguru suggests that this 
passage contains the date of the record in words which give “the number 222, 
and it may be taken as the Gupta Samvat which was then current in this 
part of India". The suggestion is however fantastic, 
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that the grant of Tiritthathanavataka as a rent-free agrabára in favour 
of some Brahmanas was subject to the annual payment of 200 
panas in advance as the agrabara-pradeya payable by the donces of 
allagrabáras. As agrabaras were rent-free holdings and as the grant 
in question is declared to be revenue-free, the expression agrabara- 
pradeya has been used here to indicate the nominal rent or cess 
instead of kara, just as trn-odaka is found used in similar context in 
other records. The custom of collecting annually 200 panas from 
the agrabáras of ancient Kalinga seems also to be referred to in the 
passage — sattrimáad-agrabára-samanyan = krtoá occurring in the 
Brihatproshtha grant of king Umavarman of Kalinga, published in 
the Epigrapbia Indica, vol. XII, p. B. 


HI. The Narsingpur plate of Devananda has been edited by 
myself in the Epigrapbia Indica, vol. XXVII, pp. 331ff. Lines 
20-23 of the extremely corrupt text of this inscription record the 
grant of Dolosaragrama situated in the Kaleda bbanda (Pargana) of 
the Eravatta mandala (District) in favour of a Brahmana of the 
Dàlbhya gotra whose name is unfortunately not easily traceable in 
the text. As the passage Vithusuta-Sibarasu(su)ta-Natasuta looked 
merely to give the names of the donee's father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather, it was suggested that the meaningless trnoka, etc., 
following the reference to the Brahmana’s gotra and pravara, may 
contain his personal name: “If the name of the donee is expected 
here we may probably suggest Trilokdya in place of trnokapa.” It 
however now appears to me that the passage trnokapancapala 
occurring in line 23 of the record really stands for trnodaka pafica- 
pala which no doubt speaks of the annual cess payable by the donee 
for the gift land as fixed at five Palas probably of silver. As regards 
the name of the donee, it is either omitted through inadvertence or 
it was Nata the word suta being put after it inadvertently. 


In my article published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
I have taken the letters ruka in the Angul plate of Dharmamahadevi 
to stand for Sanskrit r#pyaka. It may now be pointed out that the 
same word occurs in Telugu as rika which is explained as “a small 
coin called Fanam (Sanskrit Pana)’ or “money”. A Fanam is now 
regarded as equivalent to either one anna and a quatter or two annas 
and a half (cf. Sankaranarayana’s Telugu-English Dictionary, s.v.) 
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although in earlier timcs there were Fanams of both gold and silver 
(cf, Hobson-]obson, s.v.; Wilson's Glossary of Judicial and Revenue 
Terms, s.v. Pana). The inscription however uses the Telugu word 
in the sense of its Sanskrit original. 


4. Nalanda Inscription of Sarapala 

In IHQ, XXVI, p. 139, Í referred to a stone slab lying at Rajauna 
near Luckeeserat (Monghyr District, Bihar), which bears a representa- 
tion of the twelve Adityas and an inscription recording its installation 
in the fifth regnal year of Siirapala who no doubt belonged to the 
celebrated Pala royal family of Bengal and Bihar. It was suggested 
thar this king is the first of the two Pala rulers‘of the same name, 
who was otherwise called Vigrahapila I and flourished about the 
middle of che ninth century A.D. In the latest authoritative work on 
the history of eastern India, viz., History of Bengal (Dacca University), 
vol, l, p. 176, the reign of the Pala king Sürapala I or Vigrahapala 
] was placed tentatively in the period 850-54 A.D. This was because 
two Buddha images from Biharsharif (Patna District, Bihar) were 
known to have been installed in the third regnal year of that king 
(ibid., p. 172). The date of the Rajauna inscription however shows 
that the Pala king Sürapála I ruled at least for about five years. I 
have now found out another image inscription of the same king from 
South Bihar. 


Recently I had occasion to examine some impressions of an ins- 
cription from Nalanda, which was-edited by H. Sastri in his Nalanda 
and its Epigraphic Material (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, No. 66), 1942, p. 113, with a note from the pen of N. P. 
Chakravarti. Unfortunately it was not realised chat the record belongs 
to the reign of Siirapala, although a part of it bearing a date in the 
king’s regnal reckoning is broken away. 

Sastri observes, “Two statues, one of which is marked S.LA. 231a 
and the other S.I.À. 231b, also bear votive inscriptions. The former 
gives: 

r. Sri-Nalandaya(yit) talahattake Sri-Nrvakunga(?)-pati 
2. Kalasukatha...,,. ०६००० ... ... krtah 
and on the latter the words SrrSarapa.........can be made out 
(PL X, d)". Chakravarti's remarks on Sastri's observation quoted above 


13 
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run as follows: “Both the pieces belong to the same statue, To me 
. the reading towards the end seems to be [C] audüvakuttapati-Kalas- 
' [tha] kadevasy =ayarh krtah The suggestion that the two pieces 
form parts of the same record is no doubt clearly borne out by the 
impressions examined by me as well as by Plate X, d in Sastri's work 
Chakravarti's reading of a few letters in line 1 of the record is also 
an improvement upon Sastri’s. But the reading of the concluding 
part of the inscription as suggested by Sastri and Chakravarti is clearly 
untenable. The reading of the inscription is 


1, [Siddbam expressed by symbol.] Sri-Sürap [a] ... ... ..- Sri- 
Nalandaya Talahattake Gaudüvakutta-patni- 


2. Kalas(u]ka-dedharmmo = yar k;tah 
Consideting the length of the damaged space and the style of 


similar votive inscriptions of the area, the inscription under review 
would read as follows in correct Sanskrit : 
\ 


[Siddbam] Sri-Sirapaladeva-rajye Samvat««ssri-Nalandayam Tala- 
hattake Gaudivakutia-patnya Kalasukayd deva-dbarmmo = yam 
karitab. i 

Translation: “Let there be success! This meritorious gift is 
caused to be made by Kalasuki, wife of Gaudüva Kutta, at Tala- 
hattaka in the illustrious Nalanda. in the year...during the reign of 
the illustrious Siirapaladeva’ 


5. Edika 


In her paper entitled Aid#ka in the Journal of the Oriental 
Institute, vol. I, No. 3, pp. 278 f£, Miss P. Shah says (op. cit., 
p. 282), “The Vedic origin of diduka which I have suggested above 
would justify its inclusion in V. D. (=the Vispudbarmottara); because, 
if it were a Buddhist form, it could not have found a place in 
it. We however find the word didaka used in the Mabivasta 
to indicate a Buddhist Stipa, As it happens in the case of other 
words like Caitya, etc., the word Aidika also must have been used 
asa synonym of 'St#pa.” But in her eagerness to disprove the 
Buddhist association of the edākas or aidukas, she not only explains 
away the stamp of non-Brahmanical character put on the ed#ka in the 
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verses quoted by her from the Vanaparvan of the Mababbarata~ but 
also fails to notice a clear indication of the Vispudbarmottara itself. 

‘In her analysis of the Vispudbarmottara description of the edaka 
or 4idëka, Miss Shah says, “Below the bbümikas (floors) but above 
the liga should be placed in the four directions the Loka-palas carry- 
ing Silas in their hands. Their names are Virüdha, Dhrtarastra, 
Virüpaksa and Kubera. All of them should have the dress of the 
sun and should wear armours. They should be adorned with orna- 
ments, Virüdhaka represents Sakra the lord of the Devas; Dhrta- 
rastra Yama the leader of the worlds; Virüpaksa Varuna the Jord of 
waters; and Kubera is the lord of the Yaksas." Miss Shah should 
have noticed that the association of the ed#ka in the above description 
with Virüdhaka, Dhrtarastra, Virüpaksa and Kubera clearly demons- 
trates its original Buddhist character, as they are the famous Loka- 
palas of early Buddhist mythology (see Barua and Sinha, Barbut Ins- 
criptions, pp. 65 ff). The attempt of the Visnudbarmottara to ` 
identify the Buddhist Loka-palas with the Brahmanical Loka-palas of 
the early period, viz. Indra, Yama, Varuna and Kubera (vide Suc 
Sat., p. 196), no doubt points to the assimilation of an essentially 
Buddhist institution in the fold of Brahmanism. 


D. C. Strcar 


A Note on the Status of the Early Candella Rulers 


The earliest prince of the Candella dynasty, accurding to the 
evidence of the Khajuraho Inscriptions, is Nannuka. In the Khajuraho 
Inscriptions nos. 2 and 4 he has been mentioned as ‘nrpa’? and 
*mahipati'? respectively. The records however do not furnish any 
definite data about him or the circumstances leading to the foundation 
of the Candella State. Nannuka has been extolled in vague and 
conventional phrases in verse 10: — 

Tatra Ksatra-suvarnna-sara-nibasagravà yasaScandana-kridalankrta 

dik-purandbri-vadanab Sri Nannukobbinnr pab [, | 

Yasya-piirvua parakramakramanaman-nibsesa-vidvesinah 

sambbrantab Sirasd-vahan-nrpatayah $esamivajfiá bbayat? | | 

The verse thus describes him as ‘a touchstone to test the worth of 
the gold of the regal. order’, and ‘one who playfully decorated the 
faces of the women of the quarters with the sandal of his fame’. He 
is said to have forced even the enemy princes to bow down their heads 
-before him, and made them carry his commands on their heads like 
diadems. Another verse (no, 11)* describes him as a conqueror of 
many hosts of enemies (babuvairivargajayinab), Verse 15 of the 

‘ Khajuraho Inscription no. 4 ° refers to him as one ‘whose skill in the 
use of bows and arrows reminded people of the great Epic hero, 
Arjuna’. 

The traditional accounts, preserved in the folk-ballads and stories, 
do not make any mention of Nannuka, They unanimously refer to 
one Candravarman as the founder of the Candella dynasty. The 
Mahoba Khand, a Riso, current in the Bundelkhand region, gives a 
fanciful story about the birth of Candravarman®. The military exploits 
ascribed to the prince in these bardic legends hardly agree, as I 
have shown in a separate paper’, with the facts known from authen- 


Epigrapbia Indica, vol. 1, p. 125, v. 10. 

Ibid., p. 1341, v. 11. 2 Ibid., pp. 125, 131. 

Ibid, 

lbid., p. 141: 
Tena vikramadbanena dbanvina krámata yudhi vadbaya vidvisara 
Dbunvata dbanuradbijyam- Arjnnaris smarita divi vimana-gaminab[ / 
6 Parmal Riso. Ed. by Sri Shyamsundar Das; ASR., H. pp. 445-46. 
7 Journal of tbe Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1953-54. 
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tic sources, The legendary account has, thetcfore, generally been 
rejected by scholars. f 

In one of the MSS. of the Mahoba Khang, however, Cunningham 
notice] Samm 225, mentioned as the date of the consecration- of Can- 
dravarman®, Presuming it to be dated in the Harsa Era, Cunningham 
concluded that the founder of the Candella State began to rule from c. 
851 A. D. The date of the Khajuraho Inscription of YaSovarman, 
6th in descent from Nannuka, the founder of the family, is 
V. S. 1011 (A. D, 954). Calculating on the basis of an average of 
20 to 25 years per reign, Cunningham placed the founder in the 
beginning ofthe gth cent. A, D. This, he pointed out, supported 
his theory that the date in the Mahoba Khang should be assigned to 
the Harsa Era. l 

V. Smith? and H. C. Ray!" accept the view of Cunningham 
as regards the date of the founder of the Candella dynasty, Smith 
suggests further on the basis of the, traditional accounts, preser- 
ved in the Qinungo families of Mahobā, that Nannuka might 
have been the leader who wrested Mahoba from the Pratiharas, 

With regard to the status of Nannuka and his successor, Vükpati, 
Smith holds that they are.not referred to simply as; ancestors, but that 
they must have enjoyed some sort of sovereign powcr, as indicated by 
the use of such epithets as ‘nepa’ and ‘mahipati’ in the Khajuraho 
inscriptions, i 

H. C. Ray controverting this assumption of Smith, holds that 
it was rather unlikely for the early Candellas to establish a sovereign 
state ousting the Parihars, while the latter were at the height of their 
power, Though suggesting that the name Candravarman might have 
been the ‘biruda’ of Nannuka, Dr. Ray thinks that Nannuka was at 
best a feudatory to the Imperial Gurjara-Pratihiras, probably to 
Nagabhata II (815-833 A. D.)'. But why should it be presumed 
that from the very beginning the Candellas were feudatories to the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas? | 

A survey of the political condition of Northern India during the 
beginning of the gth cent. A. D, reveals the utter instability that 


8 ASR. Il, pp. 446-47. 9 JASB., 1881, vol. L. p. 5. 
10 Dynastic History of Northern India, vol. Il, p. 667. £. n. 4. 
ii lbid., pp. 667-68. 
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was prevailing in the region due to the continued struggle for supre- 
macy between the three contemporary powers,—the Gurjara-Pratiharas, 
the Rástrakütas and the Palas of Bengal". During these troublous 
days it might have been possible for a local tribal leader in the Bun- 

` delkhand region to establish an independent chiefship, not necessarily 
owing allegiance to any suzerain power. It need not be supposed 
that the Candellas during this period wrested Mahobi region from the 
Parihars, as suggested by Smith. In fact there is no positive evidence 
of any direct conflict between the early Candellas and the Gurjara- 
Pratiháras. It may be assumed that Nannuka, the leader of a local | 
tribe, found a suitable opportunity in the prevailing circumstances to 
organise it on a military basis, and that it was under his leadership 
“chat the nucleus of the Candella State was founded in the region, 
which later came to be known as Jejakabhukti?® or Jajahoti'*. As 
the Pratiharas were preoccupied with deadly struggles against their 
powerful enemies, it may have been possible for the Candellas to lay 
the foundation of the chiefship. 


But the picture of the Pratihara power, as drawn by Dr. Ray, 
seems to be, I am afraid, a little exaggerated. The Gurjara-Pratihara 
power did not rise to its height even by the end of Nagabhata II's 
reign. R. C. Majumdar thinks that the evidence of the Jain 
text Prabbavaka Carita, connecting Kanauj with Nagabhata II, is not 
reliable. Thus Kanauj may not have formed a part of the Gurjara- 
Pratihára dominion even during Nagabhata IPs time, i. e., 83 3 A. D. 
He was followed by Ramabhadra (833-36 A. D.) on the  Pratiháta 
throne, who again was a weak ruler. Down to about the middle 
of the gth cent. A.D, the Palas were still a considerable power 
in Northern India. If all these circumstances are taken into account 


12 Journal of the Deptt. of Letters, vol. X. pp. 42-43; DHNL, vol. I, pp. 
567-68; History of Kanauj, Tripathi, pp. 230-32. 

13 Madanpur Inscription of V. S. 1239. Cunningham. ASR., XXI, pp. 
173774; D. R. Bhandarkar, PRAS., W.C. 1903-04. p. 55. The name is also 
spelt as,—“Jejabhuktih”, (Mahoba Inscription, EL, vol. I, p. 221); Ratnapur 
stone Inscription of Cedi Sam. 866. EL, vol. I, p. 35 spells it as “Jejabhuktika”, 


14 Biruni’s Indica. Trans. by Sachau, vol. 1, p. 202 ; also spelt as 
“Jajhoti” in ‘On Yuan Chwang’ by Watters, vol. II, p.251. 


15 History of Bengal, vol. I, p. 12. F. n. 3. 
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it does not become necessary to presume that the Candellas could 
not have existed except as a feudatory to the Pratiharas. 

In connection with Vijayasakti, third in lineal descent from 
Nannuka, it may be observed that he is described as having carried 
on expeditions to the far south to help the cause of an ally, 


Subrd-upakrti-dakso daksinakam jigisuh 


punaradbita payodher-bandba vaidbayamaryab [v , 2.0. * 


If Jayafakti and VijayaSakti were feudatories to the Pratiharas, 
to whom this epithet *subrd' should be applied? It would not be 
an appropriate epithet for a Gurjara-Pratihara king, if he was 
their overlord. Further nothing is known about any expedition of 
the Pratiharas to the extreme south of India, in which they may 
have been helped by the Candellas. R, C. Majumdar’? thinks 
that the Candella Chief might have helped Devapala in latter’s 
southern expedition, which is mentioned in the Pala epigraphy. 
(...Asetoh pratbita dasasya-ketu-kirteb,,,.Monghyr Grant.) IE this 
view is accepted it will appear that the Candellas were free to help 
other powers, such as the Palas, who were the bitter enemies of the 
Pratiharas. 1f the Candellas were really feudatories to the Gurjara 
Pratiháras, as supposed by some scholars, it would have been 
unusual for them to do so. Thus it appears that the feudatory 
status of the Candellas in relation to the Gurjara-Pratiharas is not 
clearly established. 


The Candella ruler, YaSovarman, however was a feudatory to the 
Pratiháras.? Before him Harga had helped the Gurjara-Pratihiaras, 
possibly in a domestic strife, There is: no. definite indication of 
his status in relation to the Gurjara-Pratiháras. When, then, did 
the Candellas first accept the position of a feudatory to the Pratiharas? 


16 Khajuraho Inscription No. 4. EL, vol. ], pp. 141-42. 
17 History of Bengal, vol. 1, p. 119, Ë n. 4. 
18 EL, vol, XVIII, p. 304; Gaudalekbamála. p. 38. 
1g This is evident from the reference to Vinayakapala as ruling over the 
earth in the Khajuraho Inscription of V. S. 1011.1. 29. “Sri Vindyakapaladeve 
palayati vasudham,..”. El., vol. L p. 129. 

20 “Punar-yena Sri Kgitipaladeva-nrpatib sirahāsane stha(pitab)” EL, 
vol. I, p. 122, l. 10. 
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From about the middle of the gth cent. A. D. there was a 
progressive weakening of the Pala power? and a temporary 
cessation of the Rastraküta attacks. The Candellas in all probability, 
may have accepted the suzerainty of the Pratibáras during this time, 
as no other power was stronger than the Pratiháras in Northern India 
then. By doing so they gained for themselves a recognised political 
status, though it was that of a feudatory. JayaSakti’s importance 
in the family is indicated in the statement found in its records that 
Jejs gave his name to Jejabhukti as Prthu did to Prthivi, 

Jejakbyayatha nrpatib sa babbiiva Tejabbuktib 
Priboriva yatab Pribiviyam-asit; 7? 

Further it may also be observed that the later Candella rulers 
generally invoke Jaya$akti and his brother, Vijayaíakti as the early 
ancestors of the family in the opening verse of their records. 

Jayatyabladayan-visvatn Visvesvara-Siroddbytab 
Candratreya narendranam VamSascandra iv-ojjalab] | 
Tatra pravarddbamáne virodbi vijaya bbrajisnu 
Jayasakti-Vijayasaktyadi virávirbbáva bbásvare?? 

The importance appears to have been due to the fact that he 
(Jayasakti), by submitting to the overlordship of the Pratiháras, the 
greatest power in Northern India in his time, was able to win a 
recognised status for his family. 

Nannuka founded the nucleus of the Candella dominion, but he 
was a tribal chicf only. For about fifty years the Candellas profited 
by the political disturbances in which other powers were seriously 
involved. Afterwards when the superiority of the Pratihiras was 
firmly established they submitted to their overlordship, as there was 
no other alternative. 

This relationship continued till the-tinie of Yasovarman, including 
that of his predecessor, Harsa. The prestige of the family increased 


21 History of Bengal, vol. 1, p. 129; DHNL, vol. I, p. 303; Some Históri- 
cal aspects of tbe Inscriptions of Bengal, Sen, p. 360. 

22 Mahobi Inscription. El., vol. I, p. 221, v. ro. 

23 Ninyaura Plate ‘C’ of Madanavarman, V.S. 1190. 14., vol, XVI, p. 
208; Icchawar Plate of Paramardideva, V.S. 1228. IA., vol. XXV, p. 206; 
Semra Plate of V.S. 1223. EL, vol. IV., p. 157; Mahoba Plate of V.S. 1230. 
EI., vol. XVI, p. 12. š 
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as a result of their intervention in the affairs of their Imperial 
overlords at a critical moment of the latter's history. With the 
decline of -the Gurjara-Pratihāra power, to which the Candellas 
contributed substantially by the capture of the fortresses of Kalifijar?* 
and Gwalior,’ they shook off their allegiance to the Pratiháras and 
established their complete independence from the time of Dhahgadeva, 
succeeding Yasovarman, who though a feudatory, is styled as Parama- 
bhattaraka-Mabarajadhiraja-Paramesvara-Sri-Ya3ovarmadeva in the 
records of his son. These titles are not however used by YaSovarman 
in his records, but it must be admitted that the Candellas paid 
only a nominal allegiance to the Pratihatas during his time. 


SisiR Kumar MITRA 


24 lJagrába hyiday2.,.Kalañjaradrirñ, El. vol. L, p. 127-28. v, 31. 
25 Khajuraho Inscription No. 4. V. 45. El, vol. L, p. 129. 
26 Ninyaura Plate ‘A’ of Dhangadeva. V.S. 1055. 14., vol. XVI, p. 203. 
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Bulletin of the Ramkrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
vol, IV, no. 4 


RADHAGOVINDA Basak.—The Duties of a State Ruler in Ancient India. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. 78, no. 2 (April-June, 1953) 

P. Tepesco,—Sanskrit à-mred ‘to repeat’, ‘Amredaya’ ‘to repeat’ is 
considered to be a morphological variant of dvartaya. It is 
connected with * Z@mrtta,a Mid. Ind. form of @vrtta. The 
development is explained by a reference to several Prakrit and 
Sanskrit roots. Amred—in Sanskrit becomes amel—in Ardha 
Magadhi, mr developing into m. ` 


Ibid., vol. 73, no, 8 (July-September, 1953) 


Louis RENoU.—Le Passage des Brábmana aux U panisad. 


Journal of the Bihar Research Society, vol, XXXIX, pts 1-2 


B. P. Mayumpar.—Lakulisa Pasupatas and their Temples in Mediae- 
val India, A Saiva Teacher of power and influence earned the 
appellation Lakulin or Lakulisa for carrying aclub in hand. In 
medizval times his followers, the Lakulisa Pasupatas ‘spread all 
over India and erected images for worship in far flung regions like 
Rajasthan and Assam. They used black dress and followed the 
Vaisesika school of philosophy. Religious practices observed by 
them are found described in the Sarvadaríanasamgraba and the 
Ganakarika 

S. H. Asxart.—d Newly Discovered Volume of Awadhi Works 
including Padmawat and Akbrawat of Malik Mubammad Jaisi. 

D. C. SIRCAR.— Two Brabmi. Inscriptions. 

(i) A Prakrit epigraph found near KoSam and assigned to the first 
century B. C. is described as recording the construction of a 
vedika in honour of Manibhadra. 

(i) Several improvements are suggested in the readings of the 

Mathura fragmentary Pillar Inscripriofof the time of Sodasa 
(1st. quarter of the rst. century B. C.) 
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VISHWANATH PRASAD VarMa.—Studies in Hindu Political Thought 
and its Metaphysical Foundations. A discussion of the theory of 
the divinity of king in ancient India is contained in this instal- 
ment of the paper 


K. K. Durra.—Bibar and the Indian Movement of 1857-59- In the 
freedom movement started by the Indian Sepoys in the middle of 
the last century, the challenge to British authority was widespread 
in Bihar. 


` BANKEY Bimari Misra.—The Judicial Administration of the East 
India Company in Bengal, 1765-1782, A detailed account of the 
criminal justice and police administration is continued from the 
ptevious issue of the journal. 


Journal of Indian History, vol. XXXI, pt. 1 


BIMALA CHURN Law,—Parsvanatha—His Life and Doctrine, 


Journal of the Orientai Institute, 
M. S. University of Baroda, vol. III, no. 2 


Lupo Rocter.—Quotations from the Dbarmasütras and Dharma- 
Sastras in tbe Dharmanibandbas. The writer discusses the utility 
of a careful collection of all the quotations in Smrti digests and 
proposes to draw up lists of such quotations. 

R. C. Hazra.—The Bhavisyottara, a Non-sectarian Upapurana of Wide 
Popularity. The contents of the Bhavisyottara are analysed, and 
its compilation assigned to the end of the 8th century. 

SIBADAS CHaupHurt.—Contribution to a Buddhist Bibliography — 
No. 3. Notes and papers bearing on different aspects of Buddhistic 
studies are listed from Indian Antiquary, Poona Orientalist and 
Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute. 

S. R. SEHGAL,—Critical Value of the Bombay Edition of the Rgveda, 
Passages in Sayana's commentaty printed in Max Müller's edition 
and the Poona edition sometimes differ from those in the Bombay 
edition which seem to be authentic. 


U. P. SHan,—Yaksa Worship in Early Jaina Literature. 
S. N. Vyas.—Position of the Daughter in the Ramayana Society. 
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Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. XXII, part. 2 


H. D. VeLanxar.—Hymns to Indra in Mandala X. Ten hymns 
from the Rgveda (X, 54, 55, 73, 74, 88, 89, 96, 102-104) have 
been rendered into English with annotations, 

G. K. Buat.—(A) Bbasa and Bharata. Various instances in the Bhisa 
plays not conforming to the rules laid down in Bharata’s Natya- 
Sastra lead to the conclusion that either Bhasa had preceded the 
present Natyasastra or followed a different tradition of dramaturgy. 

(B) The Problem of Tragedy. The elements which are con- 
sidered to be marks of a tragedy are found in abundance in Bhasa's 


two dramas—Urubhanga and Karnabbara. 


A. D. PUSALKAR.— Historical Data from the Krsnacarita ascribed to 
Samudragupta. The Krsnacarita furnishing accounts of literary 
giants like Subandhu, Kalidasa, Südraka, ASvaghosa and Matrgupta 
differentiates the dramatist Kalidasa from the author of the 
Raghuvamsa. The authenticity of the work is doubted specially 
on the ground that it mentions Matrgupta, a later poet of Kashmir, 
and refers to the *Fourth' Buddhist Council, a later institution. 


S. N. GANJENDRAGADKAR.—भ्रीसुलूहृणक्ृता वृत्तरनाकरवृत्ति. The third 
chapter of this edited work on metre is published here. 

 HIRALAL R. Kapapia.— Detection of Poison in Food. How poison in 
food was detected in ancient times by noting its effects on birds 
and beasts is described on the basis of measures prescribed in 
Sanskrit treatises, 


Journal of the University of Poona, no. 1 
R. N. DanpeKar.—Rudra in the Veda. Emphasis is laid on different 
traits of Rudra’s character in different periods of Vedic literature. 
The god is sometimes described malevolent and sometimes benefi- 
cent. He is glorified as the lord ‘of thieves and serpents, and is 
associated with cults of the Munis and the Vratyas, He dominates 
over death and demons. An examination of his complex personali- 
ty reveals that his association with storm, mountain and light does 
not help determination of his real character. The Vedic Rudra seems 
to have inherited much from the various aspects of the pre-Vedic 
proto-Indian god— such as the red god of the proto-Dravidians, the 
PaSupati-yogisvara of the Indus Valley people, the supreme male 
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god associated with the Mother goddess cult and the cult of 
‘mothers’, the god of procreation, fecundity, and vegetation, the 
cultivator god and the god of cultivators, the vagrand god and the 
god of vagrands, the creator and the destroyer, the demon divinity 
associated with wilderness and mountains, with dangerous places 


and inauspicious things etc.” 


Man in India, vol. 32, no. 4 


S. R. Das.— 4 Study of Vrata Rites in Bengal. 


नागरी प्रचारिणी पन्निका 
(Quarterly Hindi Journal of the Nagari Pracarini Sabha), 


vol. 57, nos, 2-3 


VASUDEVSARAN AGRAWAL.—पणनिकालीन भूगोल. The paper deals with 
all che geographical data in Pánini's Astadbyayi. 


Ibid., vol. 57, no. 4 


VASUDEVSARAN AGRAWAL,— हर्षचरित मे वर्णित भारतीय वस्न. This is 
an account of the textile fabrics mentioned in Bana’s Harsacarita. 


सरस्वतीसुषमा 
(Quarterly Sanskrit Journal of the Banaras Sanskrit College) 


MANGALDEV $#5171,--ऐतरेयारप्यकपर्योलोचनम्‌, 4 study of the Aitareya 
Aranyaka. 


ALAKHNIRANJAN PANDEYA,—ृह्यक्मसु वैदिकदेवतानां सम्बन्धः The place of 
the Vedic deities in domestic rites 1s discussed. 


ANANDA JHa.—alaagat. The Two Gautamas. 


Vedantakesari, vol. XI, no. 3 


S. R. RANGANATHAN, —S7i Krsna in Indian Thought and Culture. 
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Early Rulers of Mewar and their Fights 
with the Arabs 


1. Gubil and bis immediate successors 


A critical examination of the Rajput annals and traditions, when 
cotroborated with more reliable epigraphic evidence available, reveals 
that Guhil or Guhadutta, a Ksatriya of the Solar race,* founded a 
kingdom near about Idar in the second half of the sixth century of 
the Christian era. His descendants continued to rule for long this 
hilly region comprising the modern states of Idar, Sirohi and western 
Mewar, inhabited mostly by the Bhilas. Except a few inscriptions 
no contemporary account of the earlier Rajas is known to exist. 


~ 


Nothing practically but names are yet known to us about the times of 
Guhil’s three successors—Bhoja, Mahendra, and Naga or Nagaditya. 
The next two names in the Aitpur inscription of 977 A.D. are of 
Sila and Aparájita. There are two contemporary inscriptions of these 
rulers which throw light on the prosperity of their kingdom, I can ` 
safely be inferred from the information contained in these records 
that by this time the Guhilot kingdom was fairly consolidated." The 
Samoli stone inscription? of 646: A.D. speaks of Sila as a powerful 
ruler, conqueror of enemies, affording delight to the Gods, Brahmanas 
and the Gurus or the preceptors, The construction of new temples, 
the existence cf merchant guilds, the frequent visits of a large number 


अ. ‘See my article on ‘The Origin of Guhilots: Were they Nagar Brah- 
manas’ in IHQ. Dec, 1951. 
1 As the Sàmoli inscription of Sila, the fifth descendant of Guhil is 
‘dated 646 A.D. by roughly assigning.20 years to each generation the date of 
Guhil his great great grandfather can be fixed in the middle of the 6th century, 
2 Nagari Pracarini Patrika (N.S.), pt. I, 311.24. 
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of pilgrims and the working of the salt mines—referred to in it are 
all suggestive of the prosperity and peace of his dominion. — Siláditya, 
thus was an important contemporary of Harsa (606 647 A.D.) in 
western India. There is no mention of Sila or his kingdom in Huen- 
tsang's accounts or in any other so far known Sanskrit work of those 
times. It is perhaps because the Chinese traveller never visited these 
hilly tracts of the country where Buddhism had more or less declined. 
The same: stability and prosperity are reflected in the inscrip- 
tion of Sila’s son and successor, Aparajita, found in the Kundesvara 
temple near Nagda, a place ten miles north of Udaipur and then the 
capital of these Guhilot chiefs. Aparajita is said to have destroyed all 
the turbulent element and was respected by the neighbouring Rajas 
and that he appointed one Varaha Singh son of Siva, a renowned 
fighter as commander of his forces’, On the basis of this description 
it can be asserted that the kingdom founded by Guhil continued to 
flourish till 661 A.D. the date of this inscription, The successors of 
Aparijita, according to Aitpur and. Kumbhalgarh inscriptions of the 
dates C. 977 and 1460 respectively, were Mahendra II and Kalbhoja. 
No specific records of their times are available as yet. ‘The Rajput 
chronicles and bardic genealogies, mostly composed in the later times 
do not furnish any definite information about these names. But these 
together with the annals of Rana’s house, though confused and exag- 
gerated, no doubt, preserve some significant facts about a prince 
referred to as Bappa, a warrior of fame who is said to have captured 
Chitor, then held by the Mori Rajputs, A genealogy of these Mort 
princes is available in the Minsarovar lake inscription? of Man at 


Chitor dated 713 A.D. 


2. Bardic legends about Báppa Rawal 


Of Bappa and his exploits traditions have preserved many memo- 
ries, They are necessarily dim and confusing so much so that even 
the problem whether the ‘term ‘Bappa’ used in the inscriptions and 


3 Ep, Ind., vol. 4, pp. 31-32. 

4 Tod suggests that the Moris of Chitor were a clan of the Paramira, 

5 Tod: vol. I, p. 703: “Seventy had elapsed beyond seven hundred years 
(Samvatsir) when the lord of men, the king of Malwa, formed this lake. 
“Maheśvara of the race of Tvashtri; Bhima, his son Bhoja ; bis son Man”. 
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family annals, refer to an honorific or personal designation, does not 
admit of an easy solution. It is not necessary to reproduce here all 
the different tales connected with the name; but.this much is certain 
that they all agree in that Bappa captured from Mori prince Man, 
the famous and impregnable fort of Chitor. His name has also been 
associated with a great Brahmana sage Harit Rashi, a devotee of 
Ekalinga Siva. He seems to have influenced the life of the prince as 
his sipiritual guide and inspired him for the conquest of Chitor*. 

We are told that during the reign of Bappa’s father? the Bhilas 
of Idar revolted and killing the Raji while hunting, regained their 
independence. It appears reasonable to infer out of the diverse 
accounts and tales of Bappa’s early life that the loss of the Idar terri- 
tory greatly affected the resources of the Guhilot kingdom ot Nagdi 
and compelled Bappa then a child of tender age and his Purohits, 
the Nagar Brahmanas, to face a critical situation and seek shelter 
at Bhandér (a hilly fortress 15 miles south-west of Jharol, a place 
in the district of Udaipur}. Of course, it seems almost absurd to 
believe these stories? to the extent that the young prince after his 
father's demise lost everything and had to lead the wild life of 
a shepherd in the hilly valleys where he married a number of 
Rajput princesses at play or to have accidentally met Harit Rashi, 
a Saivite hermit while following one of the cows of his herd. 
The complete extinction of the Guhilot kingdom in the very next 
reign of the mighty Aparajita seems improbable. It is, no doubt, 
plausible that during Bappa’s minority Mori prince Min asserted his 
overlordship and Bappa seems to have been reduced to the status of ` 
a ‘Samant’ or feudal chief. The bardic narrative of Bappa’s capture 
‘of Chitor greatly supports such an assertion. Itis hinted that too 


6 Nansis Chronicle leaf 1 and 2; Raj Prasasti Mabakavya S. 2; Vir Vinod 
pt. L p. 253; Tod; Vol. 1, pp. 264-66; Ojha: Hist of Raj, vol. L p. 337, 
foot note 1. Ram Nath Ratnu, Itihas Rajasthan (Hindi), pp. 23-25. 

7 Tod gives the name of Bappa’s father as Nagaditya. It is because he 
identifies Bappa with Siladitya 

8 For the popular bardic legends about Bappa, see Tod, Vol. I, pp. 260- 
79; Ojha, Hist. of Raj., vol. 1, pp. 416-20; Also see Nansi’s Khyat (Benaras 
Edn.) pt. I, p. rr. Udaipur'ki khyat (Ms) 16 in Dr, Tossitory's Catalogue of 
bardic works in prose in Bikaner Govt. library ; Mewar ka Itihas Ms. 882 and 
VarhSavalis of the Ranas, Mss. No. 827 and 828, Saraswati Bhandar, Udaipur. 
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much favour bestowed upon young Bappa by Raja Man Mori of Chitor 
excited jealousy in the heart of his other feudatories so much so that 
they even refused to co-operate with the Raja when Chitor was invaded 
by some alien foes. It was during national crisis that young Bappa 
got an opportunity to distinguish himself as a great warrior and mili- 
tary general. He conducted the war against the invader, defeated 
. and dispersed him to the great humiliation of tlie disgruntled nobles, 
who ultimately recognised his military genius and leadership. leis 
so recorded by Col. Tod’ that he pursued the enemy into Sanršstra 
and carried his arms as far as Gajni, i.e. Cambay’®, the original home 
of Guhil's ancestors. Here he inflicted a defeat on the ruler of the 
place, a barbarian, Salim’? by name, who purchased peace by offering 
his daughter in marriage to Bappa. This exploit must have given him 
a high place in the court of Mori king. Abul Fazl'^ remarks that 
“his daring was so conspicuous that he became in favour’ with the Raja 
and a trusted minister of state.” Having thus strengthened his own 
hands and lured by the prospects -of even conquering Chitor, Bappa 
` with the support of the revolted ‘Sardars’ by a sudden ‘coup de etat’ 
: either turned out prince Min and made himself masterkof the historic 
fort of Chitor or that the Mori king died childless and Biappa became 
king of Chitor. In the present state of our knowledge it is, however, 
not possible to arrive at any definite conclusion regarding the manner 
of Báppà's acquisition of Chitor. 


3. The date of Bappa 
The earliest epigraph'? containing a reference to Bappa is dated 
971 A. D. of Raja Naravahan’s time. Though fragmentary its third 
and fourth verses give a description of the city of Nàgda and, ics 
fifth verse is devoted to its ruler Bappa, which runs as follows: — 


9 Tod: vol I, p 226. 

10 lbid., vol I, p. 254, ft. note 4. 
. 11 It is likely that Salim is a misreading of some other name. He could 
not be a Mussalman for though there were settlements of Arab traders in some 
of our coastal towns yet there was no Muslim Chief holding sway about these 
times anywhere in India cxcépt in Sindh and Multan 

12 Ain-i-Akbari (Jarett), vol. II. p. 268 

13 Bombay Asiatic Society Journal, vol, 22, pp 166-67 
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अस्मिन्न भूदगुहिलगोतनरेन्द्रचन्द्रः । 

श्रीवप्पकः, ., ... छ्षितिपीठ vum 

ज्याघात घोष... ... ... 

` This reference to his name in so old an inscription is significant 
as it leads one to conclude that Bappa or Bāpā or Bappaka (as it is 
variously been pronounced), is not an imaginary name; that he comes 
after Guhil, is extolled as ‘the moon amongst the Guhilot princes’ and 
that his date should be placed somewhere between the years 713 
A. D. the date of Man Mori's Mansarovar inscription and 971 A. D. 
of this record. . 

It so appears that while composing Ekalingamabitmya Maharani 
Kumbha and Kanha Vyas, his assistant, knew from some earlier 
epigraph or work, now missing, a definite date about Dappa, which is 
mentioned in that work? as follows :— 


agai पुरातनेः कविभिः । 
आकाशचन्द्रदिग्गजसंख्ये संवत्सरे बभूवाद्यः | 
श्रीएक्रलिंग शंकर लब्धवरो बाप्प भूपालः ॥ 

"This verse simply mentions that in V. E. 810 by the kind grace of 
God Ekaliñga Sankar, Bappa was a famous Raja. It gives no indication 
as to whether the year 810 V. S. (or 753 A. D.) was the date of 
his accession, abdication or death. But the difficulty is solved by 
two rematkable verses in another work of the same name, also called 
*Ekalihga Purana’ composed in the reign of Rina Kumbha’s son Raimal 
(1473-1509 A. D. ). It mentions that in V. S. 810 (or 753 A. D.) 
Bappa became an ascetic after bestowing royalty on his son, This 
date for Bappa’s abdication deserves credence, as it comes fairly near 
to Raja Man Mori's date in the Mansarovar record and Bappa’s life 
may be held to have extended roughly over the first halt of che 8th 
century. 

According to Col. Tod’, Bāppā was born in 713 A. D. occupied 
Chitor in 728 A. D. at the age of 15 and abdicated in 764 A. D. 


134 Ekalingamabatmya, ch. Rajvarma; Nagari Pracdrini Patrika, pt. l, p. 
270. 
14 Ekalingamabatmya, chapter 20, verse 21-22. 
15 Tod: vel. I, pp. 268-71. : 
राज्यंदत्वा खपुलाय आथर्वशमुपागतः । स्वचन्द्रदिग्गजाख्ये च वर्षे नागहृदे सुने ॥२१॥ 
Ba च भुविविख्याते खगुरोगु रु दर्शनम्‌ । चकार स समित्पाणि श्वतुर्थाश्रममाचरन्‌ ॥२२॥ 
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Mr. C, V. Vaidya thinks that the Arab incursion into the Mori king- 
dom must have taken place sometimes before the date of the Navasari 
inscription of 738 A. D. As Bappa fought asa general of the Mori 
prince during this event, his accession to the throne of Chitor may be 
placed about 740 or 730 A. D. If Bappa was comparatively young 
at his accession, his birth may be placed about 700 A. D. As Bappa 
traditionally ruled long and abdicated at old age-Mr. Vaidya’® holds 
that 764 A. D. or 820 V. S. is the right date of his abdication. 
The domestic annals!” give the year 191 as the date of Bappi’s 
accessicn. Tod relying on certain Jain works has concluded that this 
. date is counted from the year of the sack of Vallabhi; but this expla- 
nation does not seem to be convincing. Dr, 000810 is of opinion that 
Bappa abdicated in 753 A. D. But he holds that he could not have 
ascended the throne of Chitor at the young age of 15, and as it 
implied usurpation and force his accession could not have taken place 
before 734 A. D. i.e. V. E. 791, when he was 22 years of age. In 
support of this assertion he puts forth the explanation that the tradi- 
tional date V. S. 191 of his accession is a misreading of 791, which 
is plausible as the formation of the numbers 7 and r in older records 
is quite similar and often confusing. Thus it will be seen that there is 
no substantial difference of opinion among these scholars about 
Bappa’s date. There can be disagreement with regard to the dates of 
particular events, but it is agreed that Bappa’s life may be taken to 
have roughly covered the first half of the 8th century. 


4. Bappa's Identification: His contemporaries 


As the term ‘Biappa or ‘Bappaka’ is absent in the genealogy of the 
Aitpur Pragasti of Sakti Kumara’s reign, dated 977 A. D. only six 
years later than Naravahan’s inscription, it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that Bappa being his title of honour ora popular epithet, he 
must have been mentioned in that record by his real name. Modern 
scholars since the days of Col. Tod, taking the term as an honorific, 
attribute it to different princes of the family who preceded Naravahan. 


16 C. V. Vaidya: Hist. of M. Hindu Ind., vol. II, pp. 338-42. 

17 Raj Prasasti Mabakavya, S. 3; Nansi’s Chronicle; Vir Vinod. 
pt. bp. 234; Most of the bardic works give this date. 

13 Ojha: Hist, of Raj., vol, 1 p. 413-14, 
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Such attempts to ascertain Bappa’s place in the genealogical lists were 
also made during the 13th, rath and 15th centuries, In the Kum- 
bhalgarh inscription of 1460. A, DY, the term has been placed at the 
fifth place conveying that Siladitya and Bappa refer to the same indivi- 
dual. Later bardic works as well as Col, Tod have also adopted the 
same view. But the recent discovery of Simoli inscription of Sila dated 
646 A. D. has proved the invalidity of such assertion. 

Three more stones from Chitor, Abu’? and Ranpur?^ of the 
dates c, 1274, 1285 and 1439 respectively place Bappa at the first 
place as father of Guhil which is apparently against all epigraphic, 
literary and circumstantial evidence. The theory is largcly the out- 
come of a confusion which prevailed in the later times between the 
founder of the Guhilot family in its extended sense and that of the 
Chitor branch of it and recorders were not quite sure as to whether 
the first place should be assigned to Bappa or to Guhil. Quite recently 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya,” supporting orthodox tradition identified Bappa 
with Guhadutta, the first name on the Aitpur inscription. It has been 
maintained beyond all doubts that Guhil's date lies in the latter half 
of the 6th century. How, then can he be identified with Dáppà who, 
according to Mr. Vaidya himself was born about 700 A. D. In support 
of his view he has regarded Sila and Aparájita the two kings whose 
inscriptions of the 7th century have been found, as Bappa’s ancestors 
and that these names in the Aitpur record refer to the ‘descendants 
having the same name’. For establishing a reasonable average for 
each generation from Bappa to Sakti Kumar, he has even doubted the 
autheuticity of the Aitpur record saying that ‘it. may be that the 
Aitpur inscription repeats some kings wrongly or bring together kings 
of different branches who were contemporaries.’ But there he clearly 
transgresses the limits of possibility and doubts without adducing any 
concrete examples the statements of Aitpur record. Mr, Vaidya 
makes much of ‘tradition’ that Bippi was the founder of the dynasty, 


19. Ojha: Hei. of Raj, vol. |, pp. 407-408. 

20 Bhawnagar Ins. pp. 74-75. 

21 Ind. Anti., vol. 16, pp. 347-51. 

22 Bbawnagar Ins., pp. 114-15 

23 C. V. Vaidya: Hist. of Medieval Hindu India, vol. ll, pp. 78, 86; 


342-348. 
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but it really means that he established the familly at Chitor, not that 
he was the very firsc man in the family. In fact, he was the founder 
of the greatness of the dynasty. This is the most natural interpretation 
of the epithet *Guhilagotranarendracandra' in Naravalian’s epigraph 
of 971 A.D. Mr. Vaidya’s view, therefore, is entirely based on 
misconceptions. The fact that the traditional originator of the family 
was Guhil is sufficiently borne out by the Nāgdā inscription of 
Aparajita, the Aitpur inscription, the Chitsu record of Baladitya, the 
Chizwà inscription ard the Ekalingaji stone record of 971 A.D. of Raja 
Naravahan’s reign, 

The compiler of Rajputānā Gazettecr** says, “Mahendra Il or 
Kalbhoj, one of the two, (it is not certain which) was better known 
as Dappa." More recently Kaviraj Syamal Das in his monumental 
work Vir Vinod?” suggested that Aparajita’s successor Mahendra I's 
name was Bappa. But this assumption sounds unconvincing as it 
presupposes 100 years for two reigns, While editing the Aitpur ins- 
cription Dr. Bhandarkar®® identified Bappa with Khummin I and his 
arguments may be thus summed up. The date for Aparajica being 
661 A. D. and for Allatta 953 A. D., we have 292 years for twelve 
generations and get an average of 247% years for each ruler. The 
difference between 753 A. D., the date of Bappa’s abdication and 661 
A.D., the date of Aparajita is 92 years. Applying the same average of 
24 years for each generation Bappa has been identified with Khummin 
I, in the fourth generation from Aparajita. Prof. S. C, Dutt”? is also 
of the same opinion. He further argues that the importance, the name 
Khumman has been given in the history of the family, some of the 
early inscriptions even referring the rulers of Mewar as descendants of 
Khummin and the traditional utterance of ‘Khumman aid you’ often 
uttered in Mewar when one makes a false step or even sneeze as well 
as the title ‘Khummin Riso’ of a big historical poem dealing with the 
exploits of the Gahilots, all these combined to prove the contention 
that Bappa and Khumman I refer to the same ruler. 


24 Erskine, Major K. D.,: R. G. Vol. If A, p. 8 
a5 Vir Vinod, pt. I, p. 250. I 
26 Ind. Anti., vol. 39, p. 190. 

27, Indian Historical Quarterly, 1928, p. 797, 
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Dr. G. H. Ojha” maintains that Bappa should be identified with - 
Kalbhoja. He objects to Dr. Bhandarkar’s view principally on two 
grounds; first, tradition in Mewar describes Khummian as Bappa’s son; 
secondly, Dr. Bhandarkar's average of 24 years for each generation 
is questionable and is against historical canons. More recently 
Dr. Bhandarkar” has urged that as the name of ‘Guhilputra Sitha’ is 
coupled with Harit Rashi in an inscription of the time of Samar Singh 


dated 1278 A. D. he is probably identical with the traditional Bappa 


' 5. of the family. In a paper G. Raychaudhuri?? has tried to establish on 


"he basis of a remarkable passage in the Kambbalgarb Prasasti, that 
Bappa and Aparajita refer to the same individual. 

. There are conflicting views regarding the identification of Biappa 
and the truth is yet to be ascertained. Traditionally Bappi is 
represented as a descendant of Guhil in the eighth generation, a 
renowned archer who conquered Chitor from Mori Raja Man, a 
disciple of Harit Ráshi and a devotee of Ekalinga Sankar whose historic 
temple he erected near Nagda.** Col. Tod’ mentions that shortly 
after his conquest of Chitor he led an expedition to Chaul, defeated 
its ruler who offered his daughter** in marriage to him and that after 
a long and prosperous reign he abdicated the throne in favour of his 
son Khumman. 

The eighth successor of Guhil in the more reliable genealogies is 


 Kálbhoja. The Aitpur Prasasti,** the oldest of them all and the 


28 Ojha: Hist. of Raj., vol. 1, pp. 409-10 

29 Epi. Ind., vol. XX, App. 84 n. 

.30 Indian History Congress, 1938 session proceedings, p. 209. 

31 See Tod: vol. I, p. 259. 

32 Tod: vol, I, pp. 282-83. The name of the ruler of Chaul is given 
as Yusufgol, who was the prince of Bandardiv (island of Diu) who held Chaul 
on the mainland. Tod says he was most probably the father of Van Raj 
Chawara, the founder of Patan Anhilwara, Crooke comments that Van Raj 
was son of .Jaya Shekhar who is said to have been slain in battle in A. D. 696, 
leaving his wife pregnant. Yusufgol, if he existed, must have been an Arab. 
The name, does not appear in the local history. See Tod: vol. I, p. 282 foot 
note, 2. ` 

33-. She brought with her as a part of her dowry, the statue of the 
tutelary Goddess Vyan Mita so popularly invoked even now throughout the 
kingdom. 

34 ind. Ant., 1910, vol. 39, p. 191... 
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most perfect too, describes the eighth name as ‘the sun amongst the 
princes of the line! Moreover, the fifth verse of Naravahan’s inscrip- 
tion quoted above though fragmentary praises Banpa’s proficiency as 
an archer, whereas a similar description is attributed to Kalbhoja in a 
verse of the Acaleswar temple inscription on Mt. Abu of Rana Samar 
Singh’s time dated 1285 A. D.5 The first line of this verse states 
that Kalbhoja wedded the Chaul woman and was the ‘chief among 
the line of princes of his dynasty’. The verse runs as follows : — 


चोडल्लीरतिखरडनः कुलनृपश्रेणीशिरोमएडन३ 

कणोटेश्वर दरडनः प्रभुकुला मेती मनोनन्दनः । 

तत्सून नयमर्मनर्स सचिवः श्रीकालभोज चमा- 

पालः कालकराल कर्कश धनु दण्डः प्रचंडोड्जनि ॥ 
This verse clearly mentions that Kalbhoja wasa great archer and 
that he married a princess of Chaul. Now, as traditionally Bappa is 
said to have defeated the ruler of Chaul and married his daughter, as 
referred to above it is proved beyond all doubts that the two, i.e. 
Kalbhoja and Bappa should be identical. 

The view that Kalbhoja was known as Bappa is again confirmed 
by the fact that Col. Tod?*, writing on Kalbhoja, records in a footnote 
that **he was also called Karna and that he it was who excavated the 
Boraila lake, and erected the grand temple of Ekalihga on the site of 
the hermitage of Harita......" Ic is unanimously believed in Mewar 
that Bappa was a disciple of Hārit and that it was he who built the 
famous temple of Ekalihga Siva. Col, Tod's statement is in harmony 
with the tradition still current in Mewar and it was somehow known 
to him that the name of the builder of Ekaliiga temple was Kalbhoja 
who for his bravery and proficiency as an archer was also called Karna. 
This places beyond all doubts the contention that Kalbhoja and Bappa 
refer to the same individual. 

The tradition that Khummin was the son and successor of Bappa 
has been recorded in almost all important inscriptions and bardic 
works”? and according to Dr. G. H. Ojha, it also forms a convincing 
reason to believe that as Kalbhoja’s name precedes that of Khummin I 


35 Ind. Ant., vol. 16, pp. 347-51. 
36 Tod: vol. I, p. 283 ft. note 2. f 
37 | Raj Prasasti Mabakavya, S. 3. ; Nansi's chronicle sheet 1, p. 2. 
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in-the Aitpur record he is beyond all doubts to be identifed with the 
traditional Bappa. Of course, this assertion presupposes a period 
of roo years for the three generations of Aparajita, Mahendra II and 
Kalbhoja which historically though rare, is not an impossibility. On 
the basis of these arguments it can be maintained that Bappa’s real 
name was Kalbhoja. Ic was not uncommon for the Rajput kings of 
those times to adopt such epithets’ ‘that became so popularly 
current in their own lifetime as to be used in the epigraphs and 
coins in place of their real name. It seems that Kalbhoja was a mere 
child, as the tradition asserts, when his father was killed by the 
revolting Bhilas of Idar, and so he was popularly called *Bapu' for a 
long time which term in Mewar means a ‘child’ and by this very 
term or its other variants he became known more than by his real 
name. 

It is possible to trace the names of some of the contemporaries of 
Kalbhoja alias Bappa in the inscriptions available to us. The two 
more notable among them are Cihamin prince Durlabha I also known 
as Dula Rai of Sakambhari or. Sambhar, and Nagabhatta I, che Gurjara 
Pratihàra whose home territory according to Harivamnsa Purana®® was 
Avanti or the kingdom of Malwa, The stronghold of Mandavyapur 
or Mandor (near Jodhpur) was then held by the Brahmana Pratihára 
Siluka*?, whereas GurjaradeSa or Gujrata and Bhinmal in Marwar were 
under the Chawda Rajputs. The principality of Lata in Kachiawar 


38 Raja Bhoja Deva I, the Gurjara-Pratihara of Kanauj was known as 
‘Adi Varáha' which epithet he got inscribed on his coins and on the Gwalior 
Inscription of c. 875. ` (see Smith, Catalogue of Coins in Calcutta. Museum, 
p.241; EL, vol. 5, p. 156. Raja Bhoja Parmar of Malwa adopted the title of 
Tribhuvan Narain 

39 Ind. Ant., vol. 25, p. 141 see also EL, vol. XIII, pp. 102-3 

40 For Nagabhatta’s date, see Hansot Copper plate of Cihamin Bhartrvra- 
dha of Broach dated 756 A. D. (EL, vol. XII, pp. 202-203), The same record 
mentions that Cahaman Durlabha Ts son and successor Güvaka I was his 
feudatory. Also see V, N. Reu Bharat ke Pracheen Rajavmia (Hindi) pe. L 
p. 230; Tod: vol I, p. 228 and ft. note 1; and vol II, p. 426. Tod gives the 
name of Cáhamün prince as Manik Rai though he also mentions that Dula Rai 
and his son were surprised and slain by the Muslim invader from Sindh. 


. dt ]RAS., London. 1894, p. 4. Jodhpur Inscription of Padihàra Raja 
Báuka dated 837 A.D, 
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was ruled over by Solanki Mangal Raj and after him by his brother 
Pulikesi II whose known dates are 731 A.D. and 739 A, D. 
respectively. The portions of Jaisalmer and Bhawalpur were then in 
the possession of Deva Raj Bhatti. | 


5. Bappa’s fight with the Arabs: Tod's account examined 


About these very times during the Caliphate of Walid (c. 6go- 
715) the Arabs under the command of Muhammad bin Qasim 
overran the whole of the Indus valley, defeated Dahir the Brahmin 
ruler of Sindh, and made the provinces of Sindh and Multan 
appanages to the Muslim empire in 712 A.D. Col. Tod and some 
other modern writers’, who: dittoed his version without examining 
it, maintain that Bāppā as ‘Samant of Mori Raja Min fought 
Muhammad bin Qasim when the latter made an unsuccessful attempt 
to penetrate into the interior of Rajputana. But such an assertion 
desetves no credence for two reasons: firstly, it 1s now established 
beyond all doubts that Muhammad bin Qisim never invaded Chitor 
in the heart of Rajputana; the Caliph Walid I did not render tributary 
all that part of India on this side of the Ganges; and the invader was 
never on the eve of carrying war against Raja Harchand ‘of Kanauj**, 
much less did he actually prosecute it. Secondly, as we have 
first shown Bappa was born in the first decade of the 8th century and 
at the time of this Arab invasion he must have been a mere child of 
five or six years of age at the most. 

In fact, Muhammad bin Qasim's career of conquest was soon 
brought to a close by his sudden recall and imprisonment at Wasit 
in Mesopotamia and the sway of the Arab Musalmans remained 
confined to Sindh and Multan, the inhospitable corner of India which 
they could conquer and dominate during this period. The Caliphs 
continued to send governors over Sindh, and the degree of authority 


42 Tod: vol I, p. 270; S. R. Sharma, Mabaranà Pratap, p. 6; James H. 
Gense S. J., History of India, p. 88, 

43 CHL, vol. IIl, pp. 6, 7. After the capture of Multan in 713 A. D. Md. 
bin Qasim is said to have become involved in hostilities with Har Chandra of 
Qinnauj and marched to meet him at Odipur. This Qinnauj need not be con- 
founded with the great city of Kanauj in Hindustan, It is a place in Upper 
Sindh and Odipur is 14 miles southward of Alwan on the Ghaggar. 
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which they exercised must: have varied according to the personality 
and ability of these officers. There is evidence to show that some of 
these governors tried to extend their sway in western India from 
their posts in Sindh. It can also safely be surmised that the Hindu 
Rajas of Gujrat and Rajasthan must have measured swords with them. 
Detailed information of these expeditions are neither available in the 
Muslim chronicles nor in other Indian works of those times, yet there 
ate brief incidental references to these raids of the Arabs from Sindh 
in some of the contemporary inscriptions, copper plates and the works 
of the Arab geographers which confirm the bardic traditions that have 


come down to us from the past. 


6. Junaid’s invasion of Western India (725 A.D.): 
His fight with Bappa and its significance 

Among the successors of Muhammad bin Qasim in Sindh the most 
active and energetic was Junaid (c. 717-26 A. D.) who adopted a 
vigorous policy of aggressive conquests and made raids on some parts of 
Hindustan. AJ Biladuri in his work ‘Fatuhul Baldan’** informs us that 
having defeated and killed Dahir’s son Hullishah or Jaisih in a naval 
battle sometime after 725 A. D. the sent his officers to Marmad, 
Mandal, Dahnaj and Broach. Junaid used to say, “It is better to die 
with bravado than with resignation.” He sent a force against Ujjain 
and he also sent Habid son of Marra with an army against the country 
of Malibà. They made incursions against Ujjain and they attacked 
Baharimad and burnt its suburbs. Junaid conquered Bailman and 
Juzr, and received at his abode, in addition to what his visitors presen- 
ted to him forty millions, and he himself carried off a similar sum.’ 
The places’ invaded by him or his generals have not satisfactorily 
been identified, yet this much is certain that his forces entered 
Marwar and raiding Bhinmal and Badmér (both in the southern 


44 Elliot: vol. I, p. 126 and p. 441, Miss Mabel Duff in the book 
‘Chronology. of India’ p. 62 gives 724 A. D. as the year of this expedition, 

45 Dr. Bhagwanlal Indarji identifies Marmad with Marumad or Marwzr; 
Mandalas the place of that name near Viramgam, Barus 1s Broach, Maliba is 
same as Malwa; Baharimad is Mewad; Bailmin is Bhinmal and Juzr to be 
Gujrat, (Bombay Gazetteer, pt. 1, 109) Baharimad can also be Bahadmeru or 
Badmer in Jodhpur division which is so called after its founder Bahad (Indian 


Gazetteer, VII, p. 22) 
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portion of the Jodhpur division) proceeded as far as Malwa and Ujjain 
and finally returned through Gujrat. These Arab raids were under- 
taken during the term of Caliphate of Hasham whose dates are 724 to 
743 A.D. During chese years Marwar and Bhinmal (which was the 
capital city of Gurjaradesa) were under the Brahmana Pratihara dynasty 
of Mandor and the Chawda Rajputs respectively; whereas Chitor arid 
Sambhar were held by Mori Raja Min and Durlabha I respectively. In 
this round of conquest the Arab troops must have surprised and 
measured swords with these rulers of Rajputànà. Fortunately, the 
bardic tradition as recorded by Col. Tod'* informs that Durlabha Rai, 
popularly called Doola Rai, the Cauhan Raja of Simbhar was first 
attacked by the Muhammadans. Doola Rai was slain, and his only 
child Lot, then infant of seven years of age, was killed by an arrow 
while playing on the battlements. The importance of this event has 
been deeply impressed on the Cauhins, who have deified the youthful - 
heir. The day on which he was killed is sanctified and his effigy is 
given divine honours 

The Chawda dynasty of Bhinmal, the Pratiharas of Mandor and 
the Moris of: Chitor also seem to have greatly been affected by the 
bold incursion of this Arab governor of Sindh. This is confirmed by 
the Navsari copper plate of Solanki Pulikesi II of Lata dated 738 
A. D‘ which distinctly mentions an Arab invasion in the course of 
which the invaders (referred to as ‘Tajikas’) having destroyed with 
their swords Sindh, Cutch and Saurastra and the dominions of the 
Cavotakas or Cháwdas, Mauryas and the Gurjaras wanted to enter 
the Deccan but their victorious march received a set back in Gujrat 
when at Navsatika or Navasari they were defeated and dispersed by. 
the brave Pulikesi or Lata who became master of his Jagir between 
731 and 739 A. D. The original text of the lines is as follows: — 

तरलतरतार वारिदारितोदित सैन्धवकच्छेज्लसोराष्ट्र चावोटकमौये गुर्जरादिराज्ये निःशेष- 
दाक्षिणात्यपतिजिगीषया दक्षिणापथ प्रवेश. .प्रथममेव नवसारीका विषयप्रसाधनायगतेत्वरित 
तुरगखरमुखरखरोत्खात fur घूलिधूसरित दिगन्तरे*** । 

This inscriptional reference to the Arab expedition described by 
Biladuri makes it almost certain that the soldiers of Junaid fought on 


46 Tod: vol. II. p. 426. 
47 Vienna Congress Proceedings, Aryan section, p. 230; Bombay Gazetteer, 
vol. I, pt. L p. 465; Nagari Pracarini Patrik2, pt, L pp. 210-11. I 
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this occasion, while passing through Rajputana, with the Cáhamin 
prince of Sambhar, the :Chawdis of Bhinmal and the Mauryas or Maris 
"ef Chitor. As traditions unanimously declare that Biappa fought with 
the alien invader supposed to be the Arabs from Sindh about these very 
¡times one becomes pretty certain that he must have had a clash with 
Junaid or his men when the latter entered into Marwar and crossed 
` southern Rajputana on their way to Malwa and Gujrat: The invader 
is said to have threatened Chitor, the capital of Mori Raja Man and 
the young Bippi emerged out of this crisis as a saviour; he defeated 
the enemies and thereby got his chance to capture the throne of Chitor 
for himself from the effete Mori prince either soon after this event in 
: 726 A. D. or sometimes after in 733: A. D. - In Malwa (Ujjain) 
Gurjara Pratibira Nagabhatta I proved more than a match for them 
and seems to have defeated and dispersed the Arabs. — This is fully in 
keeping with the account of Biladuri who observes, “they (i.e. the 
Arabs) made incursions against Ujjain and they attacked Baharimad 
and burnt its suburbs. Junaid conqured Bailman and Juzr". Thus 
whereas other places were actually invested and destroyed or 
captured, the.Arabs merely sent incursions against Ujjain and if we 
remember that this is from the pen of an Arab historian it must 
be looked upon asa tacit admission that the Arabs failed in their 
exploits against Ujjain and Malwa. It is also significant that the 
` -Navasari-plate do not include the king of Avanti in the list of those 
that were defeated by the Arabs. Further, Biliduri himself admits 
that Junaid's successor ‘Taminy’ (726 A. D.) was feeble and, in his 
_ days, the Musalmans retired from several parts of India and. left some 
of their possessions. This is corroborated by. the Gwalior Prasasti'* 
of the days of Pratihara Bhojadeva I (836-893 A.D.) attributed to che 
Jatter half of the 9th century which recorded that the ‘Baluci 
Mlecchas were defeated by the brave Pratihira Nagabhatta I or 
Nagavaloka as he was also called. The lines are; — 


agi प्रतिहारकेतनभ्ति वैलोक्य रक्तास्पदे 
देबी नागभटः पुरातनंमूतिवब्बभू वादभुतम्‌ । | 
येनासौ सुकृत प्रमाथि वलचम्लेच्छधिपाक्षोहिणी 
छुन्दानस्फुरदुप्रहेतिरुचिरदीमिश्वतु सिब्बभी u 


Thus all the available evidence shows that Nagabhatta Í established 


49 E... vol, 18, p. 112. 
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the greatness of his family by his triumphant success over the Arabs. 
The Hansot plate of the Cahaman feudatory Bhartrvrdha II records 
a grant that was made at Broach, in the prospering reign of victory 
of the glorious Nagabhatta in the year 756 A.D. It would then 
follow that he established the Pratihara supremacy over Broach which 
the Chawdas or the Brahmana Pratihara family of Mandor must have 
lost during the Arab raids. 

The exploits of Junaid, thercfore, proved significant in more than 
one way. Firstly, they provided an opportunity for the rise of the 
Gurjara Pratiharas under Nàgabhatta I who captured Bhinmal from the 
Chawdas and subcrdinated the Cauhans of Simbhar and the Brahmana 
Pratiharas of Mandor soon after their discomfiture at the hands of the 
Arabs. Secondly, the occasion of these attacks énabled young Pappa 
to establish himself at Chitor which was wrested from the Mori Raja 
Min as an indirect result of this -Arab invasion. Though the 
adventurous march of Junaid proved of less political success and gains 
for him, and the storm passed away as quickly as it came, yet for 
the political revolutions that followed as indirect consequences of 
these raids, deserve the attention of the scholars. 

Out of this struggle of Bappa with the Arabs of Sind under 
Junaid, therefore, emerged out the Guhilot kingdom of Mcdpata*” 
which has withstood twelve centuries of warfare and survived the 
mighty revolutions that have swept over India. For many years 
Bappa ruled Chitor, married many wives and had many children. 
In 753 A.D. he abdicated in favour of his son Khummin I, himself 
retiring to the Ekalinga temple to pass the rest of his days as an 
ascetic. The spirit of independence of a Hindu kingdom and the 


49 "The पा which was in battle, totally submerged in the dripping fat 
(Medas) of wicked people by Bappaka—bears the name of Sri Medapáta"— 
Acal śwara Inscription, A.D. 1285 (Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscription of Katbiwar, 
pp. 88-89). 

50 Another tradition expressing that after placing his favourite son on 
tue throne of Mewar Báppa led an army into the north-west of the country 
and founded another kingdom somewhere in Khurasan or Afghanistan can 
conveniently be rcjected as unhistorical for want of evidence in its support. 

lod: vol, I, p. 268, ft. note. Crooke says “...the whole story is a mere 
legend, a tale like that of the mysterious disappearance of Romulus and other 
kings, It has been suggested that this legend is mixed up with that of Bappa 
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policy of armed resistance bequeathed by Báppà against the advancing 
wave of Islamic expansion was faithfully carried out by his descen- 
dants; and no hostile Muslim army, that set its foot on the soil of 
Mewar, was allowed to pass unmolested. 

The history of Mewar is obscure till 1193 A.D. Inscriptions 
reveal that during the period from 753 to 1000 A.D. seven Rajas 
succeeded mighty Bappa, of whom three kings were of the name of 
Khummin, But bardic Khyats and Col. Tod on their basis 
mention only one king of this name and thus confuse the accounts of 


the different kings of the same name. 
(To be continued) 
M. L. MarHUR 


or Sila o£ Vallabhi, the story of his retreat to Iran representing the later being 
carried as a captive to Mansura on the fall of Vallabhi". = 
RHQ., DECEMBER, 1953 3 


Iconography of some Minor Deities in Jainism 


Jainism, more than in any other of the principal religious sects 
in India, we have a number of deities assimilated in the pantheon, 
which bear a close similarity with some of the divinities in Brahmanic 
Hinduism. These deities are really speaking later absorptions in the 
sect from orthodox Hinduism with modified attributes and icono- 
graphy., Nevertheless, these have an important place in the hierarchy 
of gods in Jainism with definite and important functions assigned to 
them. While, therefore, in Jainism the 24 Man-gods, the Tirthaü- 
karas, form the highest objects of worship with the Sisana-devatis, 
showing important and interesting iconography for each one-of them 
with a religious legend mostly forming the background, there are 
ethers who though minor in importance should demand our attention 
for their peculiar iconography and functions. This paper proposes 
to take up the iconographic study. of some of these functionary deities ` 
who partaking of the character of Yaksas and divinities have been 
accepted as popular deities in Jainism. 


Sarvalba (Or Sarvabna) Yaksa 


Apart from the group of gods going by the name of Ksetrapala, 
Jainism, however, knew of a few other gods who were put in ‘charge 
of the protection of buildings, There were a few Yaksa types wor- 
shipped with great arduousness during the consecration ceremony of 
temples and other sacred buildings. One of such Yaksa types is. 
Sarvilha Yaksa. He is specially associated with the flag-hoisting 
ceremony which forms a part of Jain temple-worship. The presiding 
deity of the flag is said to ascend along with Sarvalha Yaksa who forms. 
there the principal. deity 

The Yaksa has been described? as uf « dark hue and ‘seated on an 
elephant with the figure of a Tirthahkara on the crest. According 


r Cf. Syamam Jinahkamukutam dviradadhiradbam 
Hastadvayenaracitanjalimadbamanam 
Anyena mürdbani nija (? Jina-)nkita~-Dbharmacakram 
Sarválba-yaksamiba sadaramahvayami 
—Ms., Dharampura Temple, Delhi 


Plate | 





Fig 2 


Brahmaéganti 





Fig. 1 


Sarvahna 





1g. 3 
Naigamesa, from Mathura 
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to the text under reference the Yaksa has a pair of hands making up 
an añjali (folded). He bears on the head the Dharmacakra marked 
with the figure of a Jina. A Digambara tradition recorded in 
Trilokasara of the roth cent. A.D. lays down that figures of Sarvalha 
(or Sarvahna) Yaksa should be shown in a Jina sculpture’. 

The form of the Yaksa in the Digambara sect in a tradition of 
South India makes him four-handed with a goad (४७४९४४) in the upper 
right hand and a noose (pasa) in the upper left while the lower right 
and left are respectively in the abbaya and varada poses. Such an 
image’ is in the collection of the temple at Tirupaructikunram, and 
is dated in the early 17th cent. A.D. This piece of sculpture 
apparently of the Digambara sect conforms, however, to the descrip- 
tion of the Yaksa Gomedha attached to Neminatha, except for the 
vübana which is an elephant for Gomedha according to Hemacandra 
but which is shown to be a bull in the image under reference. It is 
therefore necessary to distinguish between the form Gomedha as 
obtained in the Svetümbara sect and that of Sarvahna which apparently 
as an independent deity has an iconography of its own, but which as 
the Digambara correspondence of Gomedha, offers a different icono- 
graphical study altogether. In this connection attention is drawn to 
Sarváhna, the Yaksa of Neminatha, for the distinctive forms of icono- 
graphy. | 


Brabmasanti Yaksa 


Apart from Sarvalha Yaksa we have an important figure of a 
Yaksa in Brahmasanti, This Yaksa has particular connection with 
Süntinatha, the 16th Tirthankara. 

In the Santistuti of an anonymous writer we have the mention 
oft BrahmaSinti Yaksa in connection with the adoration of Sintinatha. 
The stories and anecdotes about Brahmasinti go to connect the deity 
to a hoary past. The origin of the deity is said to be like this. 


2 Trilokasara, VI, 989, cf. 
Siridevi Sudadevi Savvahna-Sanakkumarajakkhanam 
Revani ya Jinapase mangalamatthavibamati bedi. 
3 See pl. I, fig. 1. ; 
4 CE Jayavijaya manisa mandiram Brabmasantib 
i Suragirisamadbirah piijito'nyaksayabsaib. 
— Jaina-Stotra-Sangraba, Santistuti, p. 29. 
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'Yakşa Sülapáni was called BrahmaSanti Yaksa after the former had - 
become a devotee of Mahavira on being taken to task for false 
pretensions. f 

| The iconographic details as given in a Svetambara tradition are as 

follows. He is to have a grey colour with a face gruesome on account 

of the fierce protruding tusk. He is adorned with a jatamukuta and 

sits on a bhadrasana with a sacred thread hanging over the shoulders. 

He wears a pair of slippers and has four hands with the right hands ` 
holding a rosary of beads and a staff and the left pair having a water- 

pot (kundika) and an umbrellas. On a palm leaf ms. written in Sam. 

1218 and preserved in Chani, Baroda, there is a miniature figure? of 

Brahma$anti Yaksa measuring 2-1” x 2-3/8”. The figure which is 

gruesome is four-handed. The upper right hand holds an umbrella, 

the lower holding a book; the upper left hand holds a staff (danda), 

the lower being shown in varada pose. The vabana, a swan, is clearly 

shown and the figure sits on a bhadrasana in the lalitasana pose with 

the right leg dangling down. The figure has a long beard with a 
mukuta on the head and a halo is marked at the back. Another 
similar figure is to be seen in fig. 41, pl. XII—Jainacitrakalpadruma, 


In the Bhandars at Patna there is a plam-leaf ms. of Kalpasiitra 
and Kalakakatha written in V.S. 1336 (1279 A.D.) On page 151 
of this ms, is a figure’ of Brahmasanti Yaksa mistakenly identified by 
Brown as Sakra?. The figure as noted above is four-handed, the 
^ upper right hand holds a staff (danda) the lower right, the kamandaln, 
` while the upper left hand holds the chatra and the lower left shows 
the vyakbyana mudra. The colour of the figure in che portrait is 
yellow, The deity takes his seat on a bbadrasana as mentioned in 
the “Nirvanakalika quoted above. The vabana of the deity is an 
elephant which is shown below his right foot. 


5 CE. Brabmagantim pingavarnam damstrakaralam jatamukutamanditam 
padukaridbarh bbadrasanasthitam wpavitalarakrtaskandbam catur- 
bhujam aksasiitra-dandakanvitadaksinapanim kundikachatralankrea 
vamapanim ceti.—Nirvinakalika, p. 38. 

6 Sce pl. I, fig. 2. f 

7 ` Sce pl. xv, fig. 48—Jainacitrakalpadruma., 

8 The Story of Kalaka, p. 120. 
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Harinaigamesa or Naigamesa 


Naigamesa, or Nemesa, as the deity is called, is known as the 
foremost servant of Indra who is a constant benefactor of the Arhats. 
Naigamesa is a peculiar sort of a Jain demi-god with an animal head 
It is interesting however to notice an ideological similarity between 
this Jain deity and Daksa Prajapati of Brahmanic mythology 
Naigamesa is said to be a divine commandar of army represented in 
art as a male figure with the head of a goat. Ít is wrong to connect 
the deity with an antelope of a ram for neither the name | itself nor 
the form in art guarantees such a conclusion, The Mathura represen- 
tation of the deity as discussed below with long dangling ears proves 
definitely that the figure bears a goat's head. A singularly well- 
known figure in a broken frieze is unearthed from the Jain site at 
Mathura’, In that figure which on stylistic grounds and on grounds 
of the palaeography of the inscription that labels the deity has been 
assigned to the Kusana period, or more precisely to the beginning of 
the Christian era,'? the deity is given a goat's head and has on 
its left side a child shown naked touching its left knee. The 
deity sits in the ardbaparyanka asana with the left leg dangling 
down from a seat below which are placed certain offerings. The deity 
wears a valaya, an angada as well as a thick bara. There are traces 
of two figures, one on each side of his two shoulders, probably a child 
on eacli side, as can be inferred from another figure (No.Uso) of the 
same deity where the goat-headed deity carries a child on each shoulder. 
The latter image is unearthed from Ganesa tank at Mathura, a 
site also belonging to the Kusana period". 

In the inscriptions that accompany the Naigamesa figure, the 
latter is called a Lord (Bhagavan, Bhagava Nemeso), implying the 
divine character of the deity. l 

Oldest canonical literature of the Jains like the Kalpasñtra and the 
Antagadadasio Sūtra mentions this god and his activities. The 
miraculous function thar Naigamesa performs in transferring?” the 
embryo of the Brahmani Devananda to Trisala, the Ksatriyani, really 


9 See pl. I, fig. 3 

10 ASR, vol XX pl IV, 5; see also, J. Ph. Vogel, Cat. of Arch. Mus 
at Mathura, pp 107 & 200, ' 

rr Ibid., loc. cit. 12 See pl. Il, fig. 1. 
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reminds one of the character of Yaksas of ancient Indian literature 
who were endowed with supernatural powers and were noted for their 
miraculous feats. In fact, Naigamesa: as a Yaksa presiding over 
Paficali is mentioned in the Mabamayir™. The Brahmanic Harivamsa 
mentions Naigameya as a younger brother of Kumara (Kartikeya)"^. 
The Antagadadasio Sūtra refers to an image of the deity made by 
Sulasi. The Neminathacaritra mentions Harinaigamesin as being 
propitiated by Krsna in order to have the desire of Satyabhima to 
get a son fulfilled. There Naigamesin is called a tridasa (i.e., a god) 
The name Naigamesa which is actually mentioned in the present 
context is significant and the story, referred to above which connects 
him with Hari (Krsna) explains the other generally popular name 
Harinaigamesin. The story goes on to say that Krsna propitiated 
Naigamesin who being pleased handed over his necklace, which he 
wears, to Krsna for giving it to Satyabhima for obtaining the desired 
child's. “This explains the intimate connection of Hari as the devotee 
with Naigamesin as the worshipped one, It is, therefore, wrong to 
analyse the name into Harina and a second part connecting the deity 
with the head of an antelope’. The Mathura image of Naigamesin 
shows clearly the bara which appears to be a double-jewelled one as 
worn by the deity close to the neck, In a painting on the Kalpasiitra 
ms. Naigamesin is also represented as wearing a conspicuously large 
bara (necklace) ‘which he is further shown to place his left hand on. 
This most probably is the vasuka referred to in the Neminatbacaritra. 


13 V.S. Agrawal: The Geographical Contents of the Mahamayari (Jour., 
U. P, Hist. Society, vol. XV, pt. II), p. 28 —Naigamesasca Pañcalyam. 
14,  Harivümía, Ch. IIL, Tr. by. D. N. Bose, p. 9, 
15 Cf, - Krsnastadagrabam jñātvā tridasam Naigamesinam 
` Uddisyastamabbaktena pausadham pratyapadyata 
` Avirbhitya Naigamesi tamiice kira karomi te 
Krisaopyuvaca Bhamayai debi Pradyumnavatsutam 
Naigamesyavadadyasyam putreccha te bbajasva tám 
Tvamamum haramamocya tato bbavipsitab sutab 
Arpayitva dbrtam hiram Naigamesi tirodadhe 
Vasukam Vasudevopi Satyayai mudito dadan, vu. 1 1-14 
—Ebp. Ind , Il, pp. 314-315. 
16 Kalpasitra (Tr. by F. Max Muller), p. 227, fn. 1 
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This most probably forms an essential feature in the iconography of 
the deity. 

A beautiful representation of the god is obtained on the ms. 
referred to above. N. Brown in a publisher's note describes the head 
. of the deity as either of a goat or an antelope. . The vabara of the 

deity, a peacock, is given there, on which the right foot of the deity 
is placed, This v@bana is also noticed in another ms.' painting 
where the left hand of the deity holds the embryo and the right hand 
is shown in the pose of *nodding'?. This feature also seems to have 
been absorbed in the iconography of the deity as can be inferred from 
numerous representations of the god in painting etc. In the ms. 
painting referred to above!? the deity is shown with his right hand 
holding the kamala and in the posture of running (with the embryo). 
So far as the symbolism of the vabana, mayiira, is concerned we 
draw the attention of scholars to the description of the deity as the 
‘divine commander of the foot-troops’ of Indra, obtained in the 
Kalpasntra. This latter feature is sufficient to connect the deity 
with the symbols associated generally with the divine commander in 
the Brahmanic mythology viz., Kartikeya, who: rides on a peacock, 
In this connection it is interesting to point out that the Brahmanic 
prototype of the Jain deity is also worshipped in. the Puranic 
mythology for obtaining children. l 
Further, the connection, however remote, of this Jain deity of 
pro-cteation is betrayed in the iconographic, features of the goat’s head 
that” is given tó ‘him. * According to. Puranic mythology Daksa 
Prajapati as the: highest deity. presiding over the principle of Creation 
has: also. the .goat's head.. After the self-immolation of Sati, Siva 
pursued Daksa who-fled in the form of a deer who was beheaded by 
‘the former ultimately.. According to a second tradition Daksa ts 
described to have been born: from a thread of hair of the enraged Siva 
who Lin. bis wrath - cut. off thé deity’s head and substituted that of a 
goat forit Cc 
~iz See pl. IL, fig. 2 

18 See also, pl. II, Fig. 3. 

19 Sce pl. H, fig. 2. 

20 Kalpasitra, (Text, Ed. by H. Jacobi} par, 27; Tr. by H. Jacobi, SBE., 

XXIL p, 227. 
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Of other iconic features mention may be made of the conspicuous 
horse-shoe shaped halo, the sign of divinity, the kandala and the 
mukuta deserving special notice. 


Kapardi Yaksa 

Kapardi is one among the cleven Rudras born of Kasyapa and 
Surabhi according to Hindu mythology.” Kapardi Yaksa or Kabada has 
been described as residing in the Satrufijaya mountain,” The origin of 
the yaksa has been narrated by Jinaprabha Siri (14th cent. A.D.) in 
the following anecdote. In the city of Palitana within .the janapada 
known as Valakka, there was a wealthy village-chief Kabaddi (Sk. 
Kapardi) by name, He was given to all sorts of. mundane enjoyment 
and was passing his days metrily in the company of his wife, Anahi 
(or Anihi), when one day a pair of Jain monks appeared at his resi- 
dence seeking spasraya (shelter for the rainy season) on their way to the 
Satrufijaya Tirtha, in obedience to an order from their preceptors. The 
monks were granted their prayer with this provision sought by Kabaddi. 
that they would not preach any codes of religion to him. After staying 
on these terms for the rainy season at the apasraya offered by the house- 
holder when the monks were about to say final farewell, they begged 
of their helper to allow him to do a return service unto him, Accord- 
ing to the desire of Kabaddi he was given only a mantraksara as a 
chant for recitation relating to the Paücaparamesthi-navakara, being 
also given to understand the extraordinary efficiency of the chant when 
followed by an obeisance towards the sacred Satrufjaya. Sometime 
passed with chanting the mantra daily when, on account of a quarrel 
with his wife, Kabaddi left home and began to climb the sacred 
Mt. Satrufijaya. In course of his climb he rested for some time under 
the shadow of a big tree and while he was resting with the wine-cup in 
his hand ready for a drink, he noticed a drop of venom of a serpent : 
that lay on the mouth of à cave, fall on the wine. At this the chief 
(i.e. Kabaddi) decided to court death and clinging to the feet of the 
Adi-Jina and reciting the Navakara-mantra left this mortal frame. Out 
of the religious efficacy of the Tirtha (ie., the sacred place of pilgri- 


21 Harivarnsa, Ch. IIL. 
22 Vide Vividba-urtba-kalpa by Jinaprabha Suri, Kapaddi-Yaksa-kalpa, 
p. 56. 
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T ; 
mage) and the merits accruing from a recitation of the Navakara he 
was born as the Kabaddi Jakkha (Kapardi Yaksa), On account of the 
avadbi-jaana that he possessed he clung to Adinatha as his devotee. 
His wife (Anahi) on coming to know of this transformation fcle repen- 
tant and courted death meditating on the Jina (Adinatha). She was 
reborn as an elephant and served her husband as his vabana. 

This Kabaddi Jakkha has in his four. hands respectively 
(1) pase (noose), (2) ankusa (goad), and two indistinct objects in the 
other two. The ms. painting of a very late Gujarat tradition represents 
the Yaksa?? as four-handed with a halo at the back which proves the 
divine character of the yaksa. The deity sits in the lalita pose with 
the left leg dangling down and the profusion of ornaments in the 
patrakundala, the valaya, and the bara has reference to the personality 
and status of the deity before attaining the yaksahood. Of the four 
hands the upper right holds the aikusa, the lower right being in the 
varada pose: the upper left holds a sprout while the left lower is also 
in the varada. The vabana, the elephant, is conspicuous by its 
presence. 

ASOKE Kumar BHATTACHARYYA 


23 See pl. I, fig. 4. 
IHQ, DECEMBER, 1953 


Form of Taxation as depicted in the Kharosthi 
Documents from Chinese Turkestan 


During his archaeological expeditions in Central Asia, Sir A. 
Stein was able to unearth a, mass of archaeological wealth (at the 
ruined sites of Shan Shan kingdom (i.e. Niya, Endere and Loulan) in 
the shape of Kharosthi documents on wooden tablets, leather and silk 
fragments and a few paper manuscripts. These documents! pertaining 
to the everyday life of the people in distant regions of Chinese Turke- . 
stan are a storehouse of information regarding social, religious, political 
and economic life of the area from second to fourth century A.D. 

. Technical terms of taxes:—(i) Palpi was also read as palyi? (Burrow ` 
in JRAS., 1935, p. 675) and identified (Prof. Liiders in Acta Orient- . 
alia, XVIIL, 1939, pp. 15-16) with pali? of the Mathura Lion Capital 
Inscription. Tracing its derivation from Ske. bali, Dr. Burrow (JRAS., 
op. cit.) opines that the word palpi was borrowed into the popular 
language of Shan Shan and was no longer felt as a Ske. word*. In 
fact Skt, bali came to be used in the sense of “tax in general” only | 
in a period later than the Sambitds and the Drabmanas?. But in 


ABBREVIATIONS USED ; -- 
L No. or KI, =Rapson, Kharusthi Inscriptions discovered by A Stein in: - 
EIN Chinese Turkestan, Oxford, vols. I, IL, HI (Text only). ` 
-IL Trans, = Burrow. T., Æ Translation of Kharosthi Documents 
from Chinese Turkestan, (1940), London 
HL Language. =Burrow. T., The Language of the Kbarostbi Documents ` 
from Chinese Turkestan, (1937), Cambridge 


IV. BSOS, =Bulletin of the School of Oriental & African Studies, 
University of London : 
v JBPS. = Journal of Behar Research Society, Patna. . 


1 Out of these 732 documents, 764 have been: published in three volumes 
of KL, while 13 more in BSOS., IX, pp. 111 IÉ. "BI 
2 Also palpiya (no. 42) = palpi (Language, p. 3) 


3 H.W. Bailey (BSOS., XI, p. 793) reads pali in nos. 713, 714 aud. | 


interprets it to mean ‘Tax 

4 CE. Language, p. 104; BSOS., VUL p.647; Acta Oricntalia, XIL, p 
. 64; Journal of Greater India Society, Calcutta, XI p. 62 

5 Ghoshal. U. N Hindu Revenue System, Calcutta, r929, p. 290, Rayaka 
palpi (no.317) perhaps denoted ‘royal tax’ (cf. Trans., p. 59) 
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document no. 713 we find the use of palpi as a tax paid by a 
tenant or tiller of the soil to a landlord. It has never been taken to 
mean either a voluntary gift or a tribute? or a compulsory contribu- 
tion or any religious tax (cf. Trans., p. 69, no. 357). 

(it) Samarena, Tsamgbina and Kvemamdbina—all occurring in no. 
164 were perhaps various taxes on royal lands. In no. 272, tsam- 
ghina and  ke(yimamdbina) have been enumerated as corns (cf. 
Trans., p. 49). This led Burrow (Language, p. 96) to opine that 
“possibly tsamgbina is an epithet describing a particular class of grain 
collected as tax and the tsamghinava the official connected with 1६... ५ 
In no. 315, in a matter concerning the zsamgbina tax, the tsamgbi- 
navas! were to swear an oath. 

Document no. 775 (BSOS, IX, p. 119) refers to an officer called 
boyima(m) whose duty was to collect corn of this very name. 

(ii) Vega-kilme palpi (nos. 714, 211; Vega kilmi palpi in no. 
165) is quite an obscure phrase. According to Prof. F.W. Thomas 
(Acta Orientalia, XIII, p. 63) “there were special rules for the work- 
ing. of Kilmes and administration thereof was sometimes assumed by 
women which was undesirable,,.. A Vega kilme was an allotment 
irrigated by running water” Burrow of course differs from this 
interpretation (cf. Language, pp. 116, 123; Trans., p. 32), 

(iv) Vaka (nos. 496, 559; vaga in no. 574). From nos. 559 
and 574 Dr. Burrow (Language, p. 117; Trans., p. 116) concluded 
that vaka «mna (ie. vaka corn) was that “part of produce which is 
paid to the owner of the land" as rent for it^, Dr. D. C. Sircar 


(Select Inscriptions, 1942, Calcutta, p. 240) tries to identify | bbuma 
na vaka amna with bhāini navajata $asya which may denote that fresh 


6 Cf. Thomas as cited in KZ., III, p. 379. 

7 Inno. 579, itis an epithet and docs not refer to any relation with 
taxation work. 

8 Cf. BSOS., IX, p. 119, £n. 2; no. 38. 

g It seems rather difficult to justify the obligations concerning Vega kilme 
(Vega kilme dbama as referred to in document no. 481 and interpreted by 
Burrow in Language, p. 116). 

ro GE Trans., p. 97, no. 498 where land, if given to othe~s for ploughing, 
was sure to fetch 2 895 of ghee as vaka. Itis better to read vaka na gidemi 
instead of vaka gidemi. There is also reference to a specific demand of vaga amna 
from the land (no. 574) and some decision concerning vaka amna (no. 559). 
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‘corn™ produced from the land was to be paid as tax. In case of 
no. 165 only we may interpret the phrase as navaka amna 
Usually navaka amna is nowhere demanded as rent (cf. ghee as vaka 
as already noted above; in no. 559 a dispute arose concerning vaka 
amna and not navaka amna) 
. (v) Pake has mostly been used in, the sense of a ‘parcel ® 
“packing”? but from the phrase Pago palpi kida (no. 164) Burrow 
tried to deduce that pake seemed to be some ‘‘varicty of tax” (Trans., 
- (p. 32 note). At the same time Burrow (ibid) suggests to take the | 
‘word pake in its general sense. In that case, the above phrase, in 
his own words; will mean “Pago did the packing of the tax”. 

_ (vi) Suka (no. 309; Trans. p. 13, note of doc. no. 59). -As 
suggested by Burrow (Trans., p. 56, note of no. 309) Suka un- 
doubtedly means ŝulka in Sanskrit and meaning “purchase value’ (and 

‘not *tax") would suit the context. 
(vii) Harga. Dr. Burrow!^ (BSOS., VII, p. 788) refers to the 
_ views of Bailey according to whom barga of our documents is certainly 
of.an Iranian origin and that Arm. low. bark corresponds most 
closely to it. Land tax in the Sassanian age in Persia was called as 
` Kbarag (C. Huart, Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilization, London, 
1927, p. 156). It seems hardly possible to agree with Thomas (cited 
in K1, II, p. 379) who seeks to connect barga with Ske. argha (= tri- 
^ bute) for nowhere in the documents under survey does barga convey 






that sense. 
In the existing documents, barga has been used in different con- 


texts as: 
(a) Without any epithet (no. 206). Here it isto be sent 
along with wine. 


(b) With palpi (cf. dui varsa palpi barga ankena in no. 141) 


11 ie, Palpi bbuma na vaka amna in no. 165. CE. Trans., p. 32; Acta 
Orientalia, XIII, pp. 61-2. 

12 Since the word palpi is specifically stated here, it will be quite 
inopportune to tak: na vaka as two separate words 

13 Cf. my article “A Study of Weights and Measures in the Kharosthi 
documents from Chinese Turkestan” in JBRS., XXXVI P. 365 

14 In Skt, Salka means “Custom duty” etc. Cf. Thomas in Acta 
Orientalia, XII, p. 43 £n. 2 

15 Cf. also Language, p. 133. 
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Burrow (BSOS., VII, p. 788) thinks that the phrase refers 
to two kinds of tax. 

(c) Rayaka barga'^. In doc. no, 696, rayaka harga (= “royal 
dues" as translated by Burrow in Trans., p. 140) was 
granted to some individuals from the feet of His Majesty. 
Does it refer to the granting of privileges to enjoy the tax 
or revenue scheduled to be exacted from some particular 
locality ? 

(d) Seni barge’ (no. 677), taken as “tax claimed by the 
military authorities” (Burrow, Trans., p. 139 note) needs 
to be compared with senabbakta of Kautalya’s Artha- 
Sastra (Book Il, Chap. XV, p. 99 as cited by Ghoshal, 
op. cit., p. 37). The latter included king’s dues of oil, rice 
and the like payable at the time of marching of the army. 

(e) Nicbiri'* harga (no, 677), has been taken to mean “hunt- 
ing rights" (Burrow, Language, p. 139 note; cf. Thomas, 
BSOS, VIII, p. 792 cited in Language, p. 101). 

(vii) Ayadvara (nos. 317, 387), Thomas (Acta Orientalia, XIII, 
p. 71) quoting Kasyapa Parivarta interprets the word as “revenue” 
(cE. Language, p. 75). Also Thomas (ibid., p. 72), compares ayadvara 
with ayamukba (= head of a revenue) of Kautalya and thinks that 
‘if revenue is delivered in corn but accounted in coin or in ghee, the 
latter are not aya but Ayamukba’’. It is interesting to note the 
assessment of ayadvara in the city offices? and its despatch to be 
made to the royal court (nos. 317, 387) 

Il, Land Survey:—ln all the ancient: societies of the world 
land was surveyed co determine its area which when calculated by 


16 CE. Raja barga in no. 285 

17 Here reference is made to land free from both the nichiri and the seni 
bargas. Does it mean that gencrally different types of taxes used to be 
imposed on a particular strip of land? Thomas (BSOS., VIII, p. 792, cited in 
Language, p. 101) interprets it as “connected with the army." 

18 For nacbira or nichira, consult Acta Orientalia, XVII, p. 37; Language, 
p. 99; BSOS., VII, 515, XI, 774, XIII, 122-3. 

IQ ie.dramga. For different interpretations of the term consult Ancient 
Kbotan, p. 367 note; G. A. Grierson’s A Dictionary of the Kasmiri Language, 
pt. IH, 1924; Hertford, p. 247; F.W. Thomas, JRAS., 1934, p. 104; Language, 
P- 99; BSOS., XII, p. 605, ६9.4: BSOS,, VII, pp. 509-10. 
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the known standard would give the quantity of the field and thus 
settle king's share. No such information is gleaned from the docu- 
ments under survey. It is only in a solitary document no. 37 that 
a slight reference is made to the measuring of the district and even 
demonstration of the land about the boundary before the Vasus. It 
is regretted that this passing reference does not clearly specify whether 
all this was done for the sake of assessing the tax only. 

HL Tax Assessment:—Both royal as well as private estates were 
within the range of the assessment?" of palpi (no. 374) which was 
conducted every year (cf. samvatsari palpi in nos. 42, 57, 275, 206; 
anusamvatsara palpi and palpi samvatsara samvatsari in no. 714). 
There was perhaps no considerable change in the methods of assess- 
ment which was all conducted in accordance with old practices (nos. 
42, 57, 275, 291). Not only that, the same procedure was resorted 
to even while assessing a particular commodity. No novelty or 
change in the field of assessment of taxes was thus possible (cf. no. 
27 5—stating that 20 years have'passed since the assessment of annual 
tax? in a particular locality). We fail to notice any reference to the 
rates of assessment. 

It is only in a solitary record (no. 374) that two persons with 
their designations as Tugaja and Yatma were entrusted with assessment 
work at Masina. 

IV: Rate of Taxation ; — Our documents faii to refer to any speci£c 
rate of exacting taxes except long lists of persons and packets brought 
by them? ‘It is not plausible to agree with Dr. H. W. Bailey who 
(BSOS., IX, p. 532) seeks to connect bhaga of doc. no. 211 with 
baga of Khotanese baga-pattra and opines that bhaga is used in 
connection with palyi (—tax). Asa matter of fact, bhaga denotes 
“portion” and again “instead of". There is no mention of any 
bbága-patra (i.e. assessment document) whatsoever. 

V. Objects to be paid as tax: — 

(a). Corns and farm products including Ogana (nos. 154, 713- 


-20 Cf, terms as cbbimditi, chimtiyae, chimdidaga, chimtitaga or 
chimditaga, cf. Language, p. 89; BSOS., XI, p. 793. 
21 ‘It seems quite strange to find that palpi though assessed twenty years 
ago was still called as samvatsari (i.e. annual). 


22 CE doc. nos, 98, 154, 291, 292, 295, 431-2, 468, 638. 
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14), maka (no. 713) and pomegranates (dhadima in nos. 295, 617; 
tadima in no. 252). 


(b) Liquids: — 
(i) Ghee (nos. 42, 51, 162, 211, 207) i.e. grida or ghrida 


Also animals producing ghee were given as tax objects 
(no. 151, ghritasa-pasava, gbriti pašu, gbrita pain). 
(i) Wine (nos. 168-9, 170-76, 291”, 431, 567). Camels . 


were employed for loading wine collected as tax (no. 291). 


(c) Animals: — 
(1). Camel (nos. 16, 42, 165; cf. 70). 
4 5 7 


A palpi uta should neither be of over 13 years in age nor 
old or thin in constitution (no. 16—sifimdt दश न वर्ष पल्पि~- 
उठ न ZIT न कुशग) 

(it) | Pasu (nos. 151, 162, 264). 
Reference to ghrita país has already been made above. 
Dr. Burrow likes to interpret pass as “sheep”? while in 
Sanskrit it indicates animal in generalt, 
Generally camels and paíus used to be offered as taxes and 
never was the case with cows and horses. A study of 
Tibetan documents from: Chinese Turkestan reveals that 
asses, yaks, horses etc., were frequently paid as taxes 
(JRAS., 1934, p. 274) 

(d) Textile goods: —(nos. 154, 207, 714)? 

(i) Blankets, carpets and felts 

(i) Arnavaji. 

(iii) - Chbamdri kamamta; Karchi kamude (no. 357) 


23 Cf. Masuvi dramga here; BSOS , VII. p. 510. The phrase masu tí 
sothamga dramgadbare (no, 272) has. been interpreted by Burrow (Trans., 
p- 49) as “tax collectors and officers of the wine department 

24 Also Burrow (BSOS., VII, p. 510) thinks that pasuvala in no. 439 
does not mean a “shepherd” but “the person in charge of collecting revenue 
from sheep 

25 Cf my article "A Study of Textiles & Garments in the Kharosthi 
documents from Chinese Turkestan" read before the All India Oriental Con. 
ference, held at Lucknow in November, 1951; Bharatiya Vidya, Bombay, XIV, 
PP 75°94 
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(iv) Rotamna(?—nos. 295, 357 385, 450); Churoma (nos, 


272, 357, 45°) 
(v) Ropes (no. 154) and sacks (no. 154). 


(e) Miscellaneous objects: — 
(i) Baskets (no. 207). 
(u) _ Sosami (no, 154). 
(ii) Meta (no. 179). | 
(iv) Kata, cf. kata nadha (no. 607). 

The last three are quite obscure to be identified. 

VI. Demand for taxes?* : —The existing records refer to demands 
and even reminders when there were some arrears left or there was 
no payment of taxes for a considerable period or there was any 
complaint pertaining to the realisation of taxes or the subordinate 
state officials delayed the despatch of tax already collected. Only in 
a solitary document (no. 57) there is a specific demand for “this year's . 
as well as last year’s taxes” ( प्रठ शेष यं च इम aft aa विसर्जिदवो ; cf. no. 
165). ss | : 

VI. Extra Taxes: — There. is hardly any reference to extra taxes 
being ever levied in the ancient kingdom of Shan Shan. The 
state perhaps believed in realising only the legal amount of tax (cf. 
palpi dhama™ in nos. 164 and 211 as interpreted. by Dr. Burrow, 
_ Trans., pp. 31, 39). Only arrears were realised along with some extra 


amount imposed as fine for not paying the taxes within the scheduled 
` time (no. 211, cf. no. 595) 


VIL. Exemption from taxes: — 


There was no system of granting exemptions from taxes in times 
of fataine or drought. Only some individuals could be privileged 
enough as to enjoy some concessions and remissions?* (cf. JRAS., 
1914, p. 49 for similar conditions as depicted in the Tibetan docu- 
ments from Chinese Turkestan) which included granting of royal dues 
rayaka barga) from a particular locality (no. 696), exemption from 

\ 


26 Nos. 42, 57, 70, 162, 227, 275, 307, 315, 633. For residue of a year’s 
levy in Tibetan documents from Chinese Turkestan, see JRAS., 1934, p. 274. 

27 Nay, even loading of the collected tax was to be conducted according 
to law (no. 413—dbamena nadha darsidavya). p 

28 The reason of such favours is a mystery indeed. 
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fólamina (no. 295) and award of corn (no. 236). Reference to lands 
free from seni and nichira bargas is also available”. 

IX. Collection and storage of taxes: —Like assessment, the task 
of collecting and storing the taxes was conducted in accordance with 
` ptevious customs (no. 275). The names of individual tax-payers 

were inserted in a pravamnaga and every individual share was to be 
brought quite separately (no. 59). Sometimes such an individual 
„share, which was always in the shape of packets (nadha) and parcels, 
contained three milimas (no. 291°) of corn. Ic was not necessary 
that nadha always denoted corn, for we gather from no. 154 that a 
nadba consisted of corn, textile-goods, ghee etc. 

As regards corn (collected as tax, i.e. samgalita; KI, शा, p. 375), 
it was to be stored in the nagara dramgas?? (cf. f.n. 19 above for 
 dramga) where corn?? was measured and witnesses were duly recorded 

(no. 98 dramgami amna mavida sachhi Rutrasena). 
f X. Officers connected with collection work:—From doc. no. 
` 477 we gather that it was the duty of persons of the rank of Chojhbos 
(who were sometimes governors) to look to the task of collecting corn 
for the king. In the above document, a Chojbbo is seen passing on 
such orders to Jetha Yapgu who further directed his subordinates to 
do the needful (cf. O. Stein, BSOS., VIII, p. 779). This led O. Stein 
^. (ibid., ६0. 2) to conclude (also from doc. no, 470) that the Dasavita 
` had to do with collection and registration of corn, cattle etc. In no. 
165 the Chojbbo is adjured to accelerate the action of a Sotbamga 
` who ts accused of dilatoriness (F.W. Thomas, Acta Orientalia, XII, 
p. 62). while the Tomga was connected with the duties of controlling 
the transport. . 
- Reference to conditions under which taxes were demanded, has 


29 But here such a land is given to a certain lady by some private person 
aud not the king. 

30 Inno. 272 this work is entrusted to Yatma Parkuta, 

31 Cf. my article "A Study of Weights and Measures as depicted in the 
Kbarostbi Documents from Chinese Turkestan”, JBRS., Dec, 1952, pp. 364-5 
dealing with somewhat similar terms as Nadba, Pake etc. 

32 Nos, 60, 67, 272; or even “at one place" (no. 547). 

33 Also wine (nos. 168, 567). It was kept in jars (Aalasa, no. 633). 

34 In nos. 272, 275, 292, 329 this work was to be done by Chojhbo 
Somjaka, the Governor of Chadota (Niya). 

IHQ., DECEMBER, 1953 5 
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already been. made above. In a certain locality, the annual tax was 
assessed 20 years ago but no payment had ever been made. This 
led the king to refer to the matter in a very angry tone (no. 275, cf. 
Trans., p. 50). We also find (no. 59) that names of individual tax 
payers used to be noted down in a pravamnaga (i.e. *document") and 
individual share of tax was to be brought quite separately??. Nor 
only that some of the officers were even warned so much so that if 
they failed to bring the whole tax at an early date, they were to be 
` present personally in the rainy season (no. 211) cf. Trans, p. 39; 
no. 272. Generally such notes of warning seem to have gone un- 
noticed and unheeded. t is only in no. 567 that we find reference 
to orders for the dismissal of an officer being issued because that person 
happened to waste state wine collected as tax. He was also asked 
to pay back the wine he had misappropriated (cf. no. 714). 

As regards the taxes from private lands, it is recorded that a certain 
tenant (no. 450) who failed to pay up his dues, was ordered (by his 
landlord) not to cultivate the land. His house and land too were to be 
sold. Not only that, that tenant was to shift to his master’s residence 
bag and baggage, along with his wife, mother, sons, daughters 
etc. We do not know whether this order was ever executed or not. 

Document no. 162 furnishes sufficient evidence about the payment 
of arrears in toto and there being left nothing behind. There is not 
a single instance when arrears were ever remitted while just the re- 
verse was the case in most of the ancient societies of the past. 

XI. Despatch of taxes:— Letters of instruction demanding an 
early?? despatch of taxes were frequently issued. Such being the case, 
it appears that generally officers were very slow in these matters. Ic 
was clearly specified that nothing was to be kept back’, whatever 
was due was to ve sent. Any slackness in such matters was intoler- 
able indeed’, Sometimes state officers were threatened to pay from 


35 qiq अंन जनस नम प्रवंनयमि लिहितग, तेष जंनस तनु तनु गध इश अनिदवो। 
According to the Arthasastra of Kautalya (cf. JBBRAS., XV, 1939, p. 60) 
such contributions were required to be entered separately in the pipe-roll. 

36 Nos. 42, 158, 164-5, 211, 245, 370, 374, 387, 714, etc. cf. BSOS., 

VII, p. 787; Language, pp. 121, 132; Acta Orientalia, XU, p 43, XIII, p. 79. 

37 Nos, 227, 275. 307 ctc 

38 Nos. 42, 57, 70, 162, 165, 211, 247, 272, 275, 315, 450, 713-14 etc. 

39 Nos. 159, 197 
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their own establishment in case they showed arrears in their annual 
tax-returns (no. 714) etc. 

Inspite of all these warnings certain officers were bold enough as 
to withhold taxes in toto (no. 211). 

According to Prof, Thomas (JR4S., 1934, p 104) “government 
portion taken as tax, when not removed to headquarters, was deposited 
in toll and corn stations whence no doubt couriers and other persons 
concerned provided with orders be supplied". Doc. no, 291 refers 
to a specific order where out of 350 milimas of corn (assessed as 
annual tax), one third was to be sent to the capital while the remaining 
was to be stored at Pisalif. According to king's instructions (no, 
275) tax was to be despatched along with the account—document sent 
from the king's court. Sometimes wine was required to be sent 
under seal (no. 247) and an acknowledgment of its receipt in return 
was expected. In doc. 165, a detailed letter of instruction was 
written with king asa witness and the addressee was asked to pay 
special attention to the matter and not to keep back the palpi uta 
(camel which formed the portion of tax). 

Generally taxes were sent to the king but sometimes the latter 
wanted them to be deposited in the treasury (Kaii dramgami, no. 
357) in continuation of the old custom. 

XII. Precautions at tbe time of despatch:—In those good old 
days of insecurity and unsafety prevailing on the highways of vast 
deserts of Central Asia, it was extremely essential to send the tax 
collected under considerable escort’, There was every possibility of 
it being looted*® on the way (no. 165). Hence it was expected to 


40 We do not know anything about this storage at Pisali (cf. no. 309). 

41 According to Burrow (BSOS, VII, p. 509) kañi and gamñi are identical 
and that gamai dramga= “treasure house, store house". For kamjba-valiyana 
and gamfüavara in the sense of a treasurer, consult Burrow, ibid; Language, 
p. 81; BSOS., VII, p. 428; Henning, BSOS., IX, p. 83; H.W, Bailey, BSOS., 
XIII, p. 127; Monier Williams, A Skt.-Englisb Dictionary, 1899, Oxford, 
p- 342 for gamfavara in Skt. literature. This word also occurs in the Mathur 
Inscription of Sodasa (D.C. Sircar, op. cit., p. 119). 

Burrow (BSOS., VIL p. 785) also interprets the word maravara as an 
“accountant”. In our documents, all these epithets have never been used in 
association with persons concerned with the accounts branch, 

42 Agetas and Yatmas had to go in front (no, 307). 

43 Cf, Language, p. 103, s.v. parasa. 
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despatch it at the proper time, neither earlier nor later than the 
scheduled hours (no. 165). In case the tax came to be looted on the 
way, the despatcher was to pay from his own fatm and thus to make 
up the loss (no. 165——"‘parcel for a parcel"), The king specifically 
ordered the provincial governor to send palpi under supervision to the 
treasury (no. 357) 

XIII. Loading of taxes : —Camels 5 served the purpose of transport- 
ing wine, corn etc., collected as tax. Generally a camel used to carry 
a load*® of 1 milima and 10 kbis of wine (no. 329) and 3 milimas of 
corn (no. 291). Sometimes military camels too were procured to do this | 
job (no. 291). . Even load was packed according to the law (no. 413). 
` XIV. Accounts of taxes: — Taxes being the main source of state 
revenue, it was extremely essential to maintain proper account of- 
taxes’? received (nos. roo, 211, 159) and arrears due to the tax payers 
{nos. 151, 162, 168, 179, 207, 211, 264, 275, 607, 714 etc). 

. In most of the documents are names of. persons, quantity of 
corns, ghee, wine, animals etc., mentioned against their names and in 
the end the name of some daíavida or Sadavida along with the total 
amount noted against his name. From such documents (cf. nos; 93, 
108, 137, 151 etc.) it appears that names. of: tax payers were perhaps 
written down separately in accordance. with /the. principle . that’ each 
man's share, was to be brought separately. Does it then mean. that 
grand total in the end was stated against the náme of the person iù- ` 
charge of realising the taxes from the‘ people referred to above-in the 

| account documents? Mane 

Sometimes it so happened that ‘corn was-not written down on the 
receipt (cogether with other items) with the result that orders were 
issued to make the reckoning of that corn (together with other items) 
It was hence extremely essential co enquire about ‘the corn (no. 100; 


cf. no. 140) 


44 Cf. no. 714 for similar punishment if an officer happened to send the 
tax less than what was due 
5 Sometimes horses too (no. 333, massammi stora as. translated. by 
Burrow in Trans., p. 63) 
46 Darsa=load. Ct. BSOS., VII, p. 511; BSOS., XI, p. 768 
47 Ct palpi libidaga in no. 39. For somewhat similar condition gleaned 


in the Tibetan documents from Chinese Turkestan, consult Serindia (p. 1463) 
by A. Stein, 
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XV. Scrutiny of taxes and state supervision: —It was the duty 
of the king to look to the supervision of taxation department with a 
policy of stern attitude towards corruption and negligence. In that 
connection vety frequently detailed instructions used to be issued to the 
high officers of the realm (including the provincial governors as Chojhbo 
Somjaka etc.). He who failed to ‘provide his tax" (cf. Trans., p. 
143, no. 714) was to be removed from his office. Even high officers of 
the rank of a Sothamga** were not spared in such matters (no. 567). 

Also holding of conferences? of all the Vasus, the Agetas and 
the Yatmas from the provinces as well as from the central state 
might have helped a lot in keeping stern control over the officers of 
the kingdom (no, 714). It is regretted that no detailed information 
about such meetings is forthcoming. 

As regards courteous behaviour of the officers of taxation depart- 
ment, the king even saw that the former did not harass the people by 
unwanted demands and undesirable pressure (cf. no. 638—‘‘law of the 
kingdom is not to be administered in an unlawful manner"). [tis 
interesting to note that except in doc. no, 164, there is not a single 
note referring to the cruel behaviour of tax collectors or oppression of 
the poor folk at their hands. Officials were usually sent on inspection 
tour (no. 714). The meaning of a certain phrase, (no. 496) as “land 
tax which is 2 &bi.of ghee is not to be stopped by the Vasus and the 
Ageta: in Chadota”’, is not clear. Were these officcrs so bold as to 
stop the despatch of taxes or were they so dishonest as there was 
every fear of the tax being eaten away by them? 

XVI. Officers of the Royal Department of Taxation: —(cf. doc. 
no. 317, jamna yo rayaka-palpidhama karemti, Trans., doc. no. 317). 

(i) Accounts branch (?)— 

Reference to kamjbavaliyana, gamiiavara and maravara has already 
been made above. 


48 Orders were issued for the dismissal of a Sotbamga in case wastage of 
state wine on his part could be proved. He was not let free till he had paid 
back the whole amount of wine collected as tax and later on wasted by his own 
person. Cf. no. 272 about Sothamgas dissipating wine (Acta Orientalia, XII, 
pp. 43 ff). 

49 No.714-— dvi varsavasammi tumabs babi rajyade rajarajade vasuana 
agetana yatmana isa chaturthamasammi agamdavo, palpidbamasa pruchha boti, 
yo nasti dura rikbalidavo, 
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(ii) Administrative branch ; — f 

(a) Persons of the status of a Cbojbbo*? were also responsible 
for the collection and despatch of taxes’. 

(b) Sothamgas**:—They were under a Cbojbbo (nos. 165, ` 
477) and were in charge of collecting wine. H.W. Bailey 
(BSOS., VIII, p. gos) compares this word with Tocharian 
“Sostankan (= tax collectors) and opines that ‘“Sotham- 
ga was a tax collector in Krorayina and the Tocharian 
word represents an older form of the word in third century 
A.D. Niya Kbarostbi documents". 

(c) Vasus™ were often associated with the Agetas (nos. 496, 

l 571; Language, p. 120). In no. 496, the Vasus are 
concerned with the collection of vaka. Ic seems they were 
also entrusted with the task of making enquiries about 
the state of taxation (no. 571)**. 

(d). Agetas (cf. Agita in no. 42). The Agetas and the 
Yatmas were responsible for the proper conveying of taxes 
(nos. 42, 57) while in nos. 275, 307, 714, these officers 
appear at the time of investigation held into the condition 
of ‘taxation, Sometimes (nos. 571, 715) the Vasus and 
the Agetas are seen dispensing with judicial matters. It 
is not possible to account for the sale of wine per order 
of a certain Vasu in doc. nos. 431-2. 

(e) Yatmas?. The close association of the Yatmas and some 
other officers has been discussed above. The former were 


so Cf, Language, pp. 90-1; Acta Orientalia, XVI, p. 239. 

51 But persons holding this title performed other jobs also as judging of 
disputes (no. 767), looking after royal camels (no. 182), conducting of camels 
(no. 341), appointing officials (no. 435), obeying royal orders concerning 
supply of provisions to envoys enroute to Khotan (nos. 14, 135) etc. 

52 Cf BSOS., VII, p. 909; Journal of Greater India Society, Calcutta, 
XI, p. 63; Language, pp. 127-8). 

53 Cf. Acta Orientalia, XIII, p. 46, fn.2 

54 Cf, no, 42 as interpreted by Burrow in Trans, p. 10, For Yatma, 
Ageta and Vasu consult Journal of Greater India Society, op. cita, p.63; Lan- 
guage, p. 120, no. 715. E 

55 The exact interpretation of the phrases “Yatma of kvavana corn" 
(no. 430) and “of this corn other Yatmas are to be made” (no. 349) is quite 
obscure, 
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to pack corn-patcels (no, 305) and even prepare such 
parcels (no. 349). On the other hand, along with a 
Tuguja, a Yatma is said to have assessed the annual tax 
in Masina (no. 374) and scen busy with the work of con- 
ducting camels?* (nos. 23, 546). 

(Ü | Koyimamdbina ot Koyimam. 

(g) Tsamgbinava. 

(h) Sadavita. In nos. 159, 247 taxes were also to be sent 
through persons holding this epithet. 

(i) Swgnuta was perhaps in charge of the last year's tax 
(no. 42; Trans., p. ro £.n.). 

() Tommi. No. 165 records the despatch of tax through 
tommi (ck. tommibi sadba). -The same job, was also en- 
trusted to the Yatmas and the Agetas. 

This is in nutshell a short account of the state of taxation as 
gleaned from the Kharosthi documents from Chinese Turkestan*. 


RATNA CHANDRA AGRAWALA 


55 Perhaps those camels which were collected as tax. We have alrcady 
, noticed that camels too could be paid as tax. 
* Paper read in Section] uf the Indian History Congress held at Gwalior 
in December, 1952. I ' 
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Festivals as an important aspect of the social Life 


- 


Out ancient literature reveals that the occasional celebrations of ` 
festivals were an important aspect of the religious and social life of the 
people. The Vedic people were also interested in merry-making 
through the organisation of festive occasions when they amused 
themselves by games like the chariot races, The later sources inform 
us that not only the people, but the state also took an active part in 
initiating the celebrations of the festive occasions. The Ramayana 
says that the festivity and the popular gathering increase the popularity 
of the state.’ Kautilya had recommended the organisation of Yatra, 
Samaja, Utsava, and Pravabana by the state. From the Rock-Edict 
of Afoka, we know that there used to be festive gatherings, both 
religious as well as secular, and he discouraged such gatherings where - 
animals were killed. In a later epigraphical evidence, we find that 
king Kharavela entertained the citizens of Kaliüga capital by the 
organisation of a festive occasion, where took place the display of 
contests, music, songs, and dances amidst large gatherings’. Thus we 
find that the festive celebrations were a very important aspect of the 
social life of the people from the Vedic times. 

From the Buddhist and the Jain sources we learn that the 
people of the period were very keenly interested in matters of 
merty-making through occasional celebrations of the festivities. 
The festive celebrations were either religious or secular in 
nature. Both of the occasions were marked by feasting, 
dancing, singing and so on. The word Samajja occurs often 
in the Buddhist literature to denote `a festive gathering. 
In the Vinayapitaka a festival on a high place at Rajagrha is 
described as — Giraggasamajja.) That it took place at ‘the 


t Quoted by B.M. Barua: Ins, of Asoka, Pt. Il, p. 224. 


2 Ibid. According to commentary: gfat देवतांना समाजो लोक-समुद्यः 
saa: इन्द्रवसन्तोत्सवादिः प्रवहणासुद्यानभोजनादि । 


3 REL 4 Hathigumpha Ins. 5 Culla, VI, 2, 7. 
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‘top of à hill, probably a sacred place, points to the religious nature 
of the gathering. It is also said that high officials were invited, and 
Were provided with special seats. The Sigalovada Sutta informs us 
that in a Samajja there used to be dancing, singing, music, recitations, 
conjuring tricks, and acrobatic shows. It seems quite plausible to 
` assume that samajjas were festive gatherings either of the religious or 
secular nature. The Jataka stories show that the world samajja meant 
` either a-popular gathering for merry-making or a simple fair.. But the ` 
. occasions on which the samajjas took place would have been probably - 
religious or atleast auspicious coristellation of stars. In the Jataka 
. stories nakkbata (naksatra) has been very often used to mark a 
festive occasion; this shows that ‘it: was on special occasions, 
probably on days auspicious for religious performances that normally 
. a samajja took place. However, there used to be a gathering organi- 
sed by the king which took place at the courtyard of the royal palace.* 
Wrestling was che usual game which took place on such occasions.” 
There were feats of archery,* fights of rams’ and elephants? and 
horse-playing;" there were dramatic representations’? ( नाटकानि) and 
music competitions,’ This seems to be a pure secular occasion, and 
was similar to the festival’ held annually by Candragupta Maurya 
for animal fights! of rams, wild bulls, clephants, and rhinoceros and 
races of chariots drawn by two oxen with a horse between them. 

It is very difficule to distinguish the nature of other festive 
occasions, because both the religious and secular gatherings had 
assumed the form of fairs lasting for several days: Means of amuse- 
ment were similat in both. The Digbanikaya tells us that people used 
to enjoy in a number of ways. There were dances, singing 
of songs, instrumental music and shows at fairs.’ There were hand 
music, chanting of bards, tom-tom playing, fairy scenes and acrobatic 


6 J, IL 253. सब्बनागरा सन्रिपतिंसु। राजंगण चक्कातिचक्रे म्चातिमधे fg 
J. IV. 458; J. VI. 277 
7 1. UM, 160; IV. 81-82; VL 277 


8 J. VI. pp. 311-312 i 9 J. UE 82. 
ro J. I pp. 46-9, IV, 95; V. 286 . rr J. Vis 275 
12 J. V. 282. 13 J. LL. pp. 253-254 


14 Aelian: quoted by R. K. Makherjee: Asoka, p. 129 £, 
15 Dighanikaya, Brabmajala Sutta, 1, 6, 13. 
IHQ. DECEMBER, 1953 6 
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feats by Candalas,. There used to be animal and bird fights, 


boxing and wrestling, sham-fights and manoeuvres. The Jatakas tell 
us that on festival days there gathered people in a large number to 
witness the entertainments of the fair,’ which represented manifold 
‘items of great interest. The tumblers’ and jugglers represented 
spectacular scenes with their dances and tricks, which made people 
burst into laughter. Their assemblage in numbers of thousands 
was the most attractive scene. Feats like rope-danciog and javelin- 
dancing (langhansippam) were very sensational to behold and were 
performed by the natas? At times the javelin-dancers met their 
tragic ends by falling down. The snake-charmers would have 
equally attracted large gatherings; while the conch-blowers?? 
(Sankbadbamaka) and the drummers’ (bberividaka) created an 
atmosphere of great pleasure by their musical melodies. People 
profusely consumed scents, perfumes, unguents, food, and meat. 
Decoration of the person by garlands was quite common. The Jain 
Sütras inform us that the festive entertainments were characterised by 
feasting, drinking, and amorous १०५७. 

The centres of the festivals were the cities and towns, where ` 
gathered people from the neighbouring villages to enjoy the occasion. 
In the royal cities the festival was usually proclaimed by the king, 
and at the first summoning of the festive, drums were beaten asking 
the townsfolk to observe holiday. Ordinary daily pursuits like the 
ploughing of the land was stopped; feasting and drinking were resort- 
` ed to, and friends were invited.** The Brahmanas were feasted with 


16 Dighanikaya, Brabmajila Sutta, 1, 6, 13. 

17 lbid......combats of elephants, horses, buffaloes, bulls, goats, rams, 
cocks and quails. í 

18 J. 1. 13 उस्सषे घोसिते महासमज' अहोसि. 

19 J. 1. 13. ऊस्सवे घोसिते...बहू मनुस्सा समन्ञदस्सनत्थं सन्निपतिंसु. 

20 J. No. 489, 21 J. L 430, 22 lbid. 

23 ]. 1. 284. 24 J. 1. 283. 

25 J. 1. 248. उस्सवे uZ चंदक संहारित्वा बहु मालागंधविलेपनश्चखञ्नभोजनादीनि 
च आदाय कीलनत्थाने सन्निपतिता । 

26 J. No. 546. 27 SBE., XXII. pp. 94-95. 

28 J. 1. 250. नक्खतभेरिसद्दसवनकालतो-पद्राय सकलनगरवासिनो नक्खतनिस्सितका 
हुत्वा विचरन्ति । ह 

29 J. No. 545. VI. 238.. 
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meat and rice, and homages were paid to the deities whom they wor- 
shipped. The Jain Sütras state that the Brahmanas, Sramanas and 
beggars were fed, Jataka No. 122, describing a festival at the 
city of Rajagrha, which was the capital of Magadha, says that the city 
was adorned on the occasion of a festival, like a city of gods, and the 
king mounted on an elephant in all its taperings, made a solemn 
procession round the city, attended by a great retinue. The royal 
cities during the festival days displayed great pomp, and people belie- 
ved that gods from heaven came to witness the festive occasions, It 
seems from the enthusiasm of the people to celebrate festivals that the 
whole land of the North-East India was keenly observing and enjoy- 
ing such occasions in a befitting manner. 

The references to festivals indicate that they normally lasted for 
seven days,” But this was not the limit. We come across festival 
holidays lasting one full month devoted to merry-making and 
feasting.*° 

The Caturmasya Festivals 

The Caturmisyas were very old seasonal festivals. The Taittiriya 
Brabmana speaks of the reward obtained by the performance of the 
Caturmasyas. Then these were simply sacrificial performances. 
The Apastamba Grbya Sūtra tells us that there were three Catur- 
másya festivals, each celebrated at an interval of four months, which 
indicated the advent of three seasons viz., spring, rains, and winter, 
They were celebrated on the full moon days of Pbzlguna, of 
Asadba and of Karttika. The end of the rainy season and the 
commencement of the winter, when the sky became clear of clouds 
and the fields were seen rich with ensuing harvest, people found it a 
very joyful occasion, and so the Caturmasya of the Karttika month 
was rejoiced wholeheartedly. 


Kattika (Kaumudi-mabotsava) 
The Caturmasya festival of Karttiba has been mentioned in a 
number of Jataka-stories, though the name Caturmisya occurs only 


3o J. No. 945; VI, 238. 31 SBE., XXIL p. 32 
32 J. L 444. aq 'एकस्मिं क्षणदिवस' सकलनगर' देवनगर' विय अलंकरित्वा 
सब्बालंकारपतिमंडितं मंगलहत्विं अभिशहित्वा महन्तेन राजानुभावेन «यर qqfrad 


अकासि 1 
33 J. No. 326. 34 J. No. 418; 546. 35 J. No. 545. 
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in Jataka No. 530. The Caturmasya festival of the Karttika was 
known as the Kattika or the Kaumudi. lt was the most popular 
festival, when all persons high or low, young and o!!, men and 
women, participated in the enjoyment with equal zeal and interest. 
Jataka No. 530 tells us that the king on this day mounted on a 
magnificent chariot drawn by horses of thorough-bred, and escorted by 
a number of courtiers went round the city with all his pomp; when 
flowers from the balconies of the palaces were showered upon him. 
He halted at the houses of certain outstanding members of his court, 
if he liked. The beauty of the festival lay in the night decorations 
of the cities and towns. Jataka No. 150 tells us that when Ajata- 
Satru was the king of Magadha, on the Kattika festival day, the city 
of Rajagrha was decorated like a city of gods. All the royal cities 
of North-East India represented similar grandeur on the occasion of 
this festival; and we are informed of similar scenes at the cities of 
Varanasi?" and Sravasti. People kept holiday with no exception.?* 
At night everybody came out of his house to enjoy the decorations 
and other entertainments’. Ladies liked to adorn themselves with 
fine and colourful clothes, and we find one entreating her husband for 
having a saffron coloured cloth to put on." People belonging to 
the lower stratum of the society used to go out with their wives’ 
hands resting round the neck of the husbands, as we generally find 
among the aboriginals of Chotanagpur. A lady who had no good 
clothes was sorry that she would not be able to go about at the night 
festival with her hands round her husband's neck.*? 

It lasted for seven days * and was proclaimed by the king’ as in 
the case of other festivals. It was just like a fair devoted to merry- 


36 J.L 508. aq अस्स राजगहनगरे कत्तिकारत्तिवारे सम्पत्ते देवनगर' विय नगरे : 
 अलंकते । 

37 1.1. 499. श्रथ वाराणसियं कत्तिकरत्तिवारक्षणी सम्पत्तो होति नगर' देवनगर' 
विय अलंकरिसुं, सब्बो जनो छणकीलानिस्सितो अहोसि i 

38 1.1. 433. कत्तिकछण «pe uz सव्बो लोको नक्खत्त-निर्सितो अहोसि । 

39 J. No. 147. 4o lbid. 

4० J.L 499. इच्छाम अहं सामि कुसुमभरत्त' निवासेत्वा एकं पारुपित्वा... । 

42 J. 1. 499; तव कठे लग्गा कत्तिकरत्तिवार' चरितु... । 


43 31.1. 433. सत्ताहे वातिवत्ते नक्खत्त ओसित'। 
44 lbid. 
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making for a week. The full moon day of Karttika enjoys impor- 
tance even today and the whole night is spent in Jagarana 


The Astaka Festival 


The Grbyasitras*® inform us that the Astakas were celebrated 
during the winter season. According to the Sankbbyayanagrbyasutra** 
the Astakas were three, while ASvalayana‘’ reckons them as four. 
They were celebrated on the dark moon days of the months of 
Margasirsa, Pausa, and Magba'*. The last Astaké was known as 
Ekastaka and was called the wife of the year, the image of the year, the 
disposer of the days, because it preceded the beginning of the new 
year only by a few days’. The Makavagga says that during the 
Astati celebrations the Jatilas bathed repeatedly in the river 
Neranjard, in the cold winter nights when snow fell. This indi- 
cates that bathing was an aspect of the Astakas. It is supported 
by the Grbyasitras which inform us that in the middle Astaka, 
people offered food to their deitizs and took sacred bath. The 
Astakas were the festivals of the winter season and were celebrated for 
three or four months according to the prevalent regional customs. 


The Elephant Festival 


The Elephant festival is described as being celebrated in the 
courtyards of the kings. It seems quite proper that this festival was 
performed for the enjoyment of the nobility which was associated 
with royal dignity. The festival must have been a costly affair. J 
No. 163 described an Elephant Festival, which was held yearly, in 
the royal courtyard. It is said that the Brahmanas flocked to the king 
and said, *O Great King ! the season for an Elephant Festival has 
come, and a festival should be celebrated?!" It is said further that a 
hundred elephants were set in array with golden trappings, golden 
flags, all covered with a net-work of fine gold. The courtyard of the 
palace was fully decked. The chaplain of the king conducted the 
festival; and he was expected to know the three Vedas and the 


45 Sankbyayana Grbyasitra, VIT. 12. 46 Ibid. 
47 Aivaliyana Grbyasitra, I. 4. i 48 Sankbyayana ill. 12. 
49 SBE., XXIX. p. 102 footnote. 50 Asvalayana, G.S., YII. 5. 20. 


51 1. ॥. 46. महाराज, हत्थिमंगलछणी सम्पत्तो, daw कातु' वत्तति । 


D 
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elephant-lore. In the .absence of such an able person the festival 
could be held up. The festival was in reality an exercise of the 
elephants in a spectacular manner. 

J. No. 455 traces the origin of the Elephant Festival in these 
wotds:- ‘The Bodhisattva was born as an elephant and lived with 
his mother. He was caught by the king of Kasi, but was released 
after he discoursed on the Truth to him, After the death of his 
mother, he went to a monastery, named Karandaka where a number 
of sages dwelt. There he died. The king made an image of stone 
of che Bodhisattva and great honour was paid to it. There, the inha- 
bitants of all India gathered year by year to perform what was called 
the ‘Elephant Festival’. This legend gives a religious garb to the 
festival and eulogises the sanctity of the animal that played the 
most important part in the performance of the festival. In Buddhism 
the elephant is a representation of the Buddha and hence much sanc- 
tity is attached. to him. From the Hindu point of view also the 
elephant enjoys sanctity, being the ‘Vabana’ of Indra or Sakra and 
Sakra was the most popular god during the Buddhist period as he 
figured in the Buddhist literature in the same manner as in the 


Brahmanic literature. 


The Drinking Festival (Suranakkhata) 


There are a number of references to the ‘Drinking Festival’, A 
drinking festival ac Rajagrha is mentioned®*, On that occasion every 
body drank hard’, People put on good clothes just as on the occa- 
sions of other festivals, ate meat and danced merrily. On the festi- 
val day liquor and meat were sold side by side’, There were some 
other festival occasions or faits where meat and liquor were consumed 
accompanied by singin$, dancing and music; but the mention ofa 
festival dedicated only to drinking and eating points out that drinking 
was so much in vogue that people thought it necessary to organise 
festivals in honour of the most popular habit. The festival has been 
described as very wet, when everybody drank to his utmost capacity”. 


52 ]. No. 142. 
53 lbid. J. 1, 489:—3 भुग्येन agar gv पिवन्ति, सरांछणो एव किर सो । 
54 lbid 55° Ibid 
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The Jatakas tell us of another drinking festival held at Banaras.’ 
A large number of ascetics were staying at the royal pleasure-garden 
and on the day of the drinking festival, they were supplied with the 
best spirits by the king. They drank, sang and danced in drunken 
hilarity. This statement reveals that even the higher class people 
Were given to drinking on such occasions; and even ascetics for 
whom drinking is strictly prohibited were led astray on this occasion. 
But this can be partially true, as we are told from other sources that 
drinking was prohibited and the good ascetics abstained from 
drinking. The occasion was characterised by unrestricted enjoyments 
of drinking and dancing. At times drunkenness led to quarrelling." 
Women also drank hard, danced and sang in a large number. All 
these show that people during this period were so keen about merry- 
making that they organised festivals even in the name of drinking. 


The Ploughing Festival 


Jataka 467 describes a festival which was known as the Ploughing 
Festival. Ic is said there that on that day the king held the plough. 
Ploughing is the means through which we get corn from the land. In 
ancient days great importance was attached to ploughing. From times 
immemorial the earth has been worshipped as the mother goddess. 
Therefore ploughing the earth was a sacred act. Most probably the 
first ploughing at the beginning of the rains was observed as a sacred 
day and celebrated as a festival, The king, who enjoyed a divine 
status, started the ploughing. The Sankbyayana Grbyasitra lays 
down that ploughing should be done under the Naksatra Robini®®. 
Before ploughing started at the eastern boundary of the field, a bali 
was offered to heaven and earth. When the plough was being put 
into motion first, a Bráhmana was to touch it reciting a Vedic mantra 
in the different directions. This religious rite at the beginning of 
the ploughing seems to have been developed in the form of a festival, 
when even the king attended to grace the occasion of the first plough- 


56 ]. 1. 362: अथ एक दिवसं नगरे सुरानक्खत्त' नाम अहोसि । 
57 J-L ३62: तापसा ge’ पिंवित्वा उय्यान' गन्तवा सुरामदमत्ता हुत्वा एकचे उद्वाय 
afg waa गायिंसु... i 


58 J. 459. 59 ]. 512. 
60 Sankbyayana G.S., IV. 4 3. 
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ing of land on the eve of the agricultural season. The Earth was 
known as Sita, and the wife of Indra.°4 Offerings were made to 
Sica, and Indra was invoked for rains.°? 


The Pavarana Festival 


It was a Buddhist Festival, unlike those which were marked by 
drinking, feasting and merry-making. It was a festival of introspec- 
tion and self-examination. It was celebrated after the rainy season, 
at the end of the vassa residence of the Bhiksus. 

In addition to these important and popular festivals there were a 
number of other common festivals which were celebrated regularly 
though not marked by large gatherings. ‘The Full Moon days and 
the New Moon days were looked upon as sacred and offerings were 
made to gods on these days and fast was observed, 
both. by the followers of the Brahmanic faith and the Buddhist 
lay disciples. Religious ceremonies were observed on those days 
and they are described as the DarSapirnamasa sacrifices by the 
Sranta Sitras®®, Apastamba says that offerings to gods must be 
made on these days for the whole life. The Full Moon days of 
Sravana, Miargasirsa, ASvayuja, and Prausthapad are mentioned in the 
Paraskara Grbyasütra as important ceremonial occasions." The Jain 
Sütras inform us that there were festivals in honour of Indra, Skanda, 
Rudra and Mukunda; there were festivals of Demons, Yaksas and 
snakes; there were festivals to honour shrines and tombs, and also 
to worship trees, cows, wells; tanks, ponds rivers, lakes, seas and 
mines Thus we find that the life of the people was liberally 
interspersed with merry festivities. 


MADAN MOHAN SINGH . 


6r Pa G.5, पा, 17. 9. : 

62 lbid. 63 M.V. IV. r; J. Nos. 29.36, 71. 

64 Both were Uposatha days. 

65 Quoted by Sabara on Jaimini. x.8.36. यावज्जीवनः दश पूर्ण मासाम्यां यजेत । 

66 Jp. UL 14. 71-13...ताभ्यां यावजीवनं यजेत्‌। लिंशदू वा वर्षाशि जीणो 
वा विरमेत्‌ । 

67 Pa. G.S., IL 14.2; Ili. 2.2; IL 16; IL 15,1. 

68 SBE., XXII, p. 92. 


The Pratimoksa-Sutra* 

३८। यःपुनर्भिश्षुः सन्निहितं खादनीयभोजनीयं खादेद्धुञ्जीत वा पायन्तिका | 

३९। यः पुनर्भिक्षुरदत्तं [मुखद्वारा]'हारमाहरेदन्यत्रोदकदन्तकाष्ठा- 
त्पायन्तिका। ` 

Bol यानि तानि भगवता भिक्षूणां प्रणीतभोजनान्याख्यातानि तदथा 
क्षीरं दधि नवनीतं मत्स्यो मांसं वल्ळूरो यः पुन[भिश्चुः]* एवंरूपाणि प्रणीत- 
भोजनानि आत्मार्थमग्छानः परकुलेभ्यो विज्ञाप्य खादेद्धुञ्जीत वा पायन्तिका। 

४१। यः पुनभिक्षुर्जानन्‌ सप्राणकमुदकं परिसुञ्जीत पायन्तिका । 

४२। यः पुनर्भिश्ठु्जानन्‌ सभोजने कुले अनुप्रस्कन्याखने निषद्यां कर्पये- ` 
त्पायन्तिका | 

. ४३। यः पुनभिक्षुर्जानन्‌ सभोजने कुले प्रतिच्छन्ने तिष्ठेत्पायन्तिका i 

४४। यः पुनर्भिक्नुरचेलकाय वा अखेलिका[ये वा]: परित्राजकाय वा 
werd खाद्नीयभोजनीयं द्द्यात्पायन्तिका i 

४५। यः पुनर्भिश्षुस्युक्तां सेनां दशनायोपसंक्रामेत्‌ पायन्तिका | 

४६। [स्याद्विक्षो'स्तदरूपः प्रत्ययः sant सेनां दर्शनाय उपसङ्कमित्वं 
द्विरा्रपरमं तेन भिश्लुणा तस्यां सेनायां विग्रवस्तव्यं तत उत्तरि विप्र- 
[चसेत्पायन्तिका]' । 

991 [द्विरात्रपरम]'मपि चेद्भिश्चुस्तस्यां सेनायां विप्रवासं उद्यूषिकां वा 
गच्छेत्भ्वजाग्रं चा बळाग्न' वा सेनाव्यूहमनीकद्शन वा प्रत्यनुभवेत्पाथन्तिका। 

४८1 [यः gaa] कुपितञ्चण्डीभूतो नात्तमना भिक्षोः प्रहारं gan- 
त्पायन्तिका | 

४९। यः पुनर्भिक्षुरभिषक्तः कुपितश्चण्डीभूतो नामना भिक्षोः प्रहार- 
मुप[दशेयेत्‌ अन्ततस्तळशक्तिक]'मपि पायन्तिका। | 

Sol यः पुनभिश्षुर्जानन्‌ भिक्षोः दुष्ठुलामापत्ति प्रतिच्छादयेत्पायन्तिका à 


* Continued from p. 174 of vol. xxix, No. 3. 


r Tib. kha-nas-mid-pahi. 2 Tib. dge-slon. 

3 Tib. gcer-bu-ma. 4 Tib. dge-slon......... byuġ-na. 
5 Tib. gnas-na-ltut-byed-do, 6 Tib, zhag-giiis, 

7 Tib. yait-dge-slo&-ga, 

8 "Tib. brdeg-par-gzas-na-tha-na-thal-mos-kyamy, rub-ste. 
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५१। यः पुनामश्षुमिश्षुमेव॑ं बदेत--पहि आयुष्मन्‌ कुलान्युपसडूमावस्तत 
ते दापयिष्यामि [ खादनीयभोज] 'नीय॑ यावदा । स तस्य दापयित्वा प्रणीतं 
खादनीयभोजनीयं यावदाप्त' ततः पश्चादेवं वदेत्‌--गच्छ त्वमायुष्मन्‌ न मम 
त्वया ara स्पशॉऽपितु एकाकिन एव मे स्पशो भवति कथायां वा निषयायां 
वा इत्युयोजनप्रेक्षी कश्चिदेष भिक्षुर्योजितो भविष्यतीति cata प्रत्ययं कृत्वा 
नान्यल पायन्तिक्ा । 

५२। [यः पुन]''भिक्षरात्मार्थमग्लानो वितपनप्रेक्षी ज्योतिः समवधव्यात्ख- 
मवधापयेद्वा पायन्तिका | 

५३1 यः पुनभिक्षुर्घा्मिकसंघकरणीये भिक्षोइछन्द दत्वा पश्चादभिपक्तः 
[कुपितश्चण्डीभूतो नात्तमना]'' क्षेपध्ममापद्येत। आहर भिक्षोइछन्दं न ते 
ददामीति पायन्तिका i 

५४॥ यः पुनाभश्चरचुपसम्पन्नेन पुद्ठलेन साधं दिरातवादूध' सहागार- 
[शथ्याँ कल्पयेत्पायन्तिका ]'* | | 

५५। यः पुनर्भिश्नुरेवं बदेतू--तथाहं भगवतो धर्म! देशितमाजानामि यथा 
ये अन्तरायिका धमा उक्ता भगवता ते प्रतिसेष्यमाना नालमन्तरायायेति । 
[सो भिक्षुभिक्चुभि]रिवं स्थाइचनीयो--मा त्वमायुष्मन्‌ एवं वोचस्तथाहं भग- 
चतो धर्म' देशितमाजानामि यथा ये अन्तरायिका धर्मा उक्ता भगवता ते च 
प्रतिसेव्यमाना [नाळमन्तरायाय इति ] | मा भगवन्तमभ्याचक्षुः न साधु 
भवति भगवतोऽभ्याख्यानं न च पुनभंगवान्नेवमाह अनेकपर्यायेण आयुष्मन्न- 
न्तरायिका धर्माः सन्तः अन्तरायिका एवोक्ता भगवता ते च प्रतिसेव्यमाना . 
अळमन्तरायायेति Raa त्वमायुष्मन्‌ [एवंरूपं पापकं दृष्टिगतं )!* | [सो भिक्षु- 
निक्षुभिरुच्यमानस्तद्वस्तु प्रतिनिखुजेदित्येव' gad, नो चेत्मतिनिसजेद्दिरपि 
त्रिरपि समनुयोक्तव्यः समनुशासितव्यस्तस्य प्रतिनिः्सर्गाय]'' ` द्विरपि त्रिरपि 


9 ib. bcah-ba-daij-bzah-ba 


1: Tib. hkhrugs-rham-par-gyur-te, yid-ma-raüis-rüas. 

12 Tib. fial-na-Itun-byed-do. 

13 Tib. dge-slon-de-la-dge-sloi-rnams-kyis. 
- . 44 Tib. bar-du-gcod-par-mi-hgyur-te. 

15 Tib. sdig-pa-canrgyi-Ita-bahi-rnams-hdi-lta-bu. 

16 Tib. dge-sloñ-de-la-dge-sloñ-rnams-kyis-de-skad-bsgo-ba-ria. gal-te-gzhi- 
de-gtom-ra-legs, —_gal-te-mi-gtof-na-gzhi-de-gton-bar-bya-bahi-phyir. — lan-gíiis- 
lan-gsum-du-yan-dag-par-bsgo-bar-bya. yatt-dag-bstan-par-byaho. 
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समनुयुज्यमानः समनुशिष्यमानस्तद्वस्तु प्रतिनिसजेदित्येव' कुशलं, [नो चेत्‌ 
Aaa, पायन्तिका । ]" 

५६। [यः पुनभिक्चुजौनन्‌ तथावादिनं]'* पुद्दलमकृतानुधर्माणामप्रतिनि- 
सृष्टे तस्मिन्‌ पापके दृष्टिगते आळा [पयेत्‌ deta तेन साथ संवसेत्‌ संसुंजीत 
सद्दागारशाय्यामपि करपयेत्पायन्तिका । |! 

५७ | श्रमणोहदेशश्चाप्येच चदेत्तथाहं भगवतो धर्मः देशितमाजानामि 
यथा [ये अन्तरायिका धर्मा उक्ता भगवता ते च प्रतिसेव्यमाना नालमन्त- 
रायायेति। 1! सः श्रमणोद्देशो भिक्षुभिरिदं स्याद्वचनीयो मा त्वमायुष्मन्‌ 
श्रमणोद्देश एवं वोचः [तथाहं भगवतो धर्म देशितमाजानामि यथा ये ara- 
रायिका धर्मा उक्ता] भगवता ते च प्रतिसेब्यमाना नालमन्तरायायेति। 
मा भगवन्तमभ्याचक्षुः न साधु भव [ति भगवतोऽभ्याख्यात्रं न च पुनभेगवान्ने- 
वाइ अनेकपर्यायेण yeaa अन्तरायिका धर्माः सन्तः अन्तरायिका 
एवोक्ता भगवता ते च प्रतिसेव्यमाना [अळमन्तरायायेति। fuus त्वम्‌ 
` श्रम्रणोद्देश Ged दृष्टिगतम्‌ । ] सः श्रमणोद्देशो भिक्षुभिरुच्यमानस्तद्वस्तु 
चेत्‌ प्रतिनिस्जेदित्येव' gad, [नो चेत्मतिनिसजेद्दिरपि face समनुयोक्तव्यः 
समनुशासितव्यस्तस्य वस्तुनः प्रतिनिःखर्गाय, द्विरपि त्रिरपि समनुयुज्यमानः 
समनुशिष्यमानस्तद्वस्तु भतिनिसजेदित्येब' कुदाळं नो चेत्‌ प्रतिनिखुजेत्‌ सः |°: 
श्रमणोद्देशो भिक्षुमिरिदं स्याद्वचनीयोऽद्याग्रेणायुष्मन्‌ श्रमणोद्देशा नासी भगवां- 


17 Tib. gal-te-mi-gton-na-ltun-byed-do. 

18 Tib, yan-dge-slon-gan. shes-bzhin-du-de-skad-zer. 

19 Tib, gtam-hdre-bar-byed. phebs-par-smra-bar-byed, — kun-tu-gnas-pat- 
byed. kun-tu-lon-spyod-par-byed-cih, ^ de-dan-lhan-cig-gnas-gcig-tu-fiab-nahan- 
ltu&-byed-do. 

20 Tib.  jiltar-bcom-ldan-hdas-kyis-hdod-pa-dag-ni-bar-du-gcod-pahi-zhes- 
gsuüs-pa-gan-yin-pa-de-dag-bstan-kyan-bar-du-gcod-par-mi-hgyur-te. 

21 Tib. ji-ltar........ hdod-pa-dag-ni-bar-du-gcod-pahi-zhes-gzhuns-pa...,... 
de-ltar-bcom-ldan-hdas-kyis- chos-bstan-pa-bdag-gis-shes-so. 

22 Tib. bcom.ldan-hdas-la-skur-pas-legs-par-mi-hgyuro. bcom-ldan-hdas-ni- 
de-skad-mi-gsun-fo,...... ..dge-tshul,,.......rnam-grans-du-mar. 

23 Tib... (e bar-du-gcod-par-hgyur-gyis. dge-tshul-khyod-lta-bahi-rnam- 
pa-hdi-lta-bu-hdi-thot-shig-bsgo-bar-byaho. 

24 Tib. gal-te-mi-gtoü-na-gzhi-de-gtoü-bar-bya-lahi-phyir, — lan-gitis-lan- 
gsum-du-yaü-dag-par-bsgo-bar-bya. —yait-dag-par-bstan-par-byaho. lan-gñis-lan- 
gsum-du-yaü-dag-par-bsgo. yarrdag-par-bstan-pa-na, gzhi-de-gton-na-de-lta-na- 
legs. gal-te-mi-gton-ra........, de-la... 
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स्तथागतः [अहेत्सम्यक्संबुद्धस्ते शास्ता । एवंरूपस्यान्यतमान्यतमस्य ब्रह्म- 
चारिणः पृष्टतः मा aagana] यावदप्यन्ये श्रमणोद्देशाः [लभन्ते (nr: 
ara द्विरावपरमं खहागारशय्यां सापि ते अद्याग्रेण नास्ति, चर परेण मोह- 
ger नश्यति। यः पुनर्भिश्रुजीनन्‌ तथानाशितं श्रमणोद्देदामुपस्थापयेद्वा 
उपळाळयेद्वा तेन वा साथे' सहागारशय्यां कल्पयेत्पायन्तिका । ]** 

५८। [at ag Aam चीवरं प्रतिळभ्य त्रयाणां दुवेर्णीकरणानामन्य- 
तमान्यतमः नीलो वा लोहितो वा पीतो at दुचैर्णीकरणाय आदातव्योऽनादाय 
चेद्धिक्षुखयाणां दुर्वर्णीकरणानामन्यतमान्यतमं दुवेर्णीकरणम्‌ नीलं वा लोहितं 
बा पीतं वा aa’ चीवरं परिभुंजीत पायन्तिका । ]” 

५९॥ [यः पुनर्भिक्षु रत्नं वा रलसंमतं वा खहस्तेन उद्गह्णीयादुद्ग्राहये- ` 
द्वार्यत्राध्यारामगताद्वाध्यावासगताद्वा पायन्तिका । भिश्लुणाध्यारामगतं 
वाध्यावासगतं वा ta वा रल्लसंमतं वा उद्ग्रहीतव्यं gun भविष्यति सो 
हरिष्यति इत्येवं मनसिळत्वा । अयं तत्र समयः। ]” 

६०। [भिगवता देशितमन्वधेमासं ख़ायादन्यत्न समयात्‌ तदतिक्रमात्पाय- ` 
fant; अयं तत्र समयः--अध्यर्धों मासः शेषो ग्रीष्माणां qui मासो वर्षाणां 
इत्येते अर्धतृतीयमासा उष्णसमयो५वशिष्ट' ग्लानसमयः कर्मसमयो fent 
वातवृष्टिसमयो$यं aa समयः । ] ` | 

६१॥ [यः पुनर्भिश्चुः संचिन्त्य तियंग्योनिगतं प्राणिनं जीवितात्‌ व्यपरो- 
फ्येत्पायन्तिका । ] ° 

RI [यः पुनर्भिक्षुः संचिन्त्य कञ्चिदस्य भिक्षोमुहतमपि तावदफाषं स्पर्श 
भवेदेतदेव seed कृत्वा भिक्षोकोकत्यमुपसंहरेत्पायन्तिका | ]" 


25 Tib. ...... dgra-bcom- pa-yan-dag-par-rdsogs-pahi-satis-rgyas-de-la-ston- 
paho. zhes-ma-zer-cig. tshaís-pa-mtshufis-par-spyod-mkhas-pa-bla-mabi-gnas-Ita- 
bu-gan-yan-run bahi-phyi-bzhin-du-yaü-ma-hgro-shig. 

26 Tib. dge-slon-rnams-daà. dge-tshul-lhan-cig-nub-gftis-tshun-chad-gnas- 
gcig-tu-fial-du-dban-ba-gan-yin-de-deft-phyin-chad - khyod-la-med-de. — gti-mug- 
can-khyod-bsfiil- gyis-gzhan-du- son-shig-ces- bsgo-bar-byaho. yan-dge-slon-gan- 
shes-bzhin-du. de-ltar-bsüil-bahi-dge-tshul. fie-bar-hjog-par-byed-do. fie-bar-ston- 
par-byed-dam. de-dan-lhan-cig-gnas-cig-tu-fial-na-Itui-byed-do, 

27 So-sor-thar-pa, p. 89, 1.5-9; cf. Finot's edition. 

28 Ibid., p. 89, 10-17; cf. op. cit. 7 

29 lbid, p. 89, l. 18—p. go, 1. 3; cf. op. cit. 

3o Ibid. p. 9o, l. 9-10; c£. op. cit. 

31, lbid, p. 9o, l. 11-13; cf. op. cit. 
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६३॥ [अङुलिप्रतोदनात्पायन्तिका | ]/ 
६३। [ उद्कहषेणात्पायन्तिका । ]** 
«| [ यः पुनर्भिक्षुर्मातत्रामेण सार्थः सहागारशय्यां कल्पयेत्पा- 
यन्तिका। J“ 
*&1 [यः पुनर्भिश्चुभिक्षुं भीषयेत्‌ भीषापयेद्वान्ततो हास्थमेक्ष्यमापि 
पायन्तिका । ]°° 
६७। [यः पुनभिक्षुर्भिक्षोर्वा भिक्षुण्या वा शिक्षमाणाया वा श्रामणेरस्य 
वा श्रामणेरिकाया वा पात्र वा चीवरं वा उपानहं वा सूचोघर वा कायबन्धनं 
वान्यतमान्यतमं घा जीवितपरिष्कारमुपनिदभ्यादुपनिघा पयेत्तद्रूपप्रत्ययादन्यत् 
पायन्तिका |]? 
६८। [यः पुन्भिक्षु्भिक्षोश्चीचरं विकव्प्य ततः पश्चादपरत्युद्धार्य परिमुंजीत 
पाथन्तिका । | °? 
६६। [यः gatas: कुपितो नात्तमना परिशुद्धं अनापत्तिकं भिक्षु अमूलकेन 
र घावशेषेण धमेंणानुध्वंसयेत्पायन्तिका | ] ° 
७०। [यः पुनभिक्षुरपुरुषया स्त्रिया साथे संविधायाध्वमार्ग' प्रतिपद्येतान्ततो 
ग्रामान्तरमपि पायन्तिका à |? 
७१। [यः gana: स्तेयसार्थेन सार्ध' संविधायाध्वमार्ग' प्रतिपद्येतान्ततो 
ग्रामान्तरमपि पायन्तिका । ]^* 
vii [यः पुनभिक्चुरूनविशावर्ष' qué भिक्षुभावायोपसंपादयेत पाय- 
न्तिका। ख च पुद्रलोनुपसंपन्नस्ते च भिक्षवो ग्यां अयं aa समयः । |“! 
७३। [यः पुनर्भिश्षुः खहस्तेन पृथिवीं खन्यात्‌ खानयेद्वा पायन्तिका । 1" 
७४1 [चातुर्मासिकप्रवारणा भिक्षुणा खीकतंव्या ततोत्तरं पायन्तिका | 
रत्येकप्रवारणाया पुनः पुनः प्रवारणायाः कालिकप्रचारणाया नित्यप्रचारणाया 
अन्यत्न अयं aa समयः | |? . 
७५। [यः पुनर्भिश्रु्मिश्ुभिरायुष्मता त्वया शिक्षायां शिक्षितव्यमिति 
32 So-sor-thar-pa, p. 90, |. 14; d. Finot's edition. 
33 Ibid, p. 90, 1. 15; cf. op. cit. 
34 lbid, p. 9o, l. 16-17; cf. op. cit. 
35 Ibid, p. go, l. 18-19; cf. op. cit. 36 Ibid, p. 91,1. 5; cf. op. cit. 
37 Ibid, p. 91,1. 6-7; cË. op. cit. 38 Ibid, p. 91, l, 8-10; cf, op. cit. 
39 lbid, p. 91, 1. 11-12; c. op. cit. 40 Ibid, p. gt, |. 18-19; cf. op. cit. 


41 Ibid, p. 92, l. 1-4; cf. op. cit. 42 lbid, p. 92, l. 5-6; cf. op. cit. 
43 lbid, p.92, l. 7-11; c£. op. cit. 
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उच्यमान एबं ata dq Tea मूढस्य eager वचनानि शिक्षिष्यामि 
यावन्नाहं भिक्षून्‌ प्रक्ष्यामि aaa विनयधरान्‌ मातृकधरानिति पायन्तिका | 
सर्वेशताकामेन भिक्षुणा शिक्षायां शिक्षितव्यं भिक्षवः प्रष्टव्या aaa विनय- 
धरा मातकधरा अयं तल समयः] 44 

७६। [यः पुनभिश्ुमिधूणां कलहजातानां भण्डनजातानां भेदग्रहीतानां 
विवादमापन्नानां तूष्णीसुपश्रतिकस्तिष्ठेत्‌ यदेते भिक्षवो वक्ष्यन्ति तदहं धारः 
यिष्यामीति एतदेव प्रत्ययं कृत्वा पायन्तिका i]? 

७७। [यः पुनर्मिक्षुः संघे धामिकायां विनिश्चयकथायां घर्तमानायां 
आसनात्‌ तूष्णीमुत्थाय प्रक्रमेत्‌ सन्तं भिश्चुमनबएृच्छयान्यत्न तद्रूपप्रत्यया- 
त्पायन्तिका । ] *° 

७८। [ अनादरवृत्तात्पायन्तिका i] . 

७९। [ सुरामैरेयमद्यपानात्पायन्तिक्रा । } 

८०। [यः पुनर्मिक्षुरकाले ग्रामं प्रविशेत्‌ सन्तं भिश्षुमनवपृछः अन्यत्र 
तद्रूपात्प्रत्ययात्पायन्तिका | ]*" 
` ८१। [ यः घुनभिक्षुः सभक्तः कुले निमन्त्रितः qas पश्चाद्भक्तः कुलेषु 
चारित्रमापद्येत सन्तं mé अप्रतिसंबेदितोऽन्यत्र तद्रूपात्मत्ययात्पायान्तिकां । ° 

८२। [यः पुनभिश्नुरनिर्गतायां रजन्यां अनुद्रतेऽर्णे अनिह तेषु रत्नेषु 
रलसंमतेषु वा राज्ञः क्षत्रियस्य मूर्धाभिषिक्तस्य इन्द्रकीलं चा इन्द्रकोलसामन्तं 
चा समतिक्रमेदन्यत्र तद्रूपा्मत्ययात्पायन्तिका] `` 

८३। [यः पुनर्भिक्षुरन्वर्धमासं ग्रातिमोक्षसूत्रे उद्दिश्यमाने एवं वदेदि- 
दानीमहं जानामि आयुष्मन्तोऽयमपि किल धर्मो सत्रागतो सुत्रपर्यायापन्नो- 
देश्यमागच्छतीति, तत्रायुष्मन्तं चेद्भिक्षवो जानीयुः निषण्णपूर्व' आयुष्मता 
rfe पोषघे, को पुनो वादो भूय इति, आयुष्मतोऽश्ञानतः न मुक्तिः यत 
आपत्तिमापन्नो ततो यथाधर्स' कारयितव्य उत्तर च कोळृत्यमारोपयितब्यं-- 
आयुष्मन्‌ ते अळाभोऽलब्धः डुलब्धो न खुलब्धो web अन्वर्धेमासं ्ातिमोक्ष- 
सुत्रोदिइयमाने न सत्कृत्य शुणोषि न शुरुकरोषि नार्थिकरोषि न मनसिकरोषि 


44 So-sor-thar-pa, p. 92, 1. 12-20; cf. Finot's edition. 

45 lbid, p. 93, l. 1-5; cf. op. cit. 

46 Ibid, p. 93, 1. 6-9; cf. op. cit. 47 Ibid, p. 93, 1. ro; cf, op. cit. 
48 Ibid, p. 93. l. 11-12; cf. op. cit. 49 Ibid, p. 93, l. 13-153 cf. op. cit, 
so lbid. p. 94, l. 1-3; cf. op. cit. 

51 lbid, p. 94, |. 4-7; c£. op. cit, 
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एकाग्रचित्तेनावहितश्चोल्लेण न झुणोषि सवेचिक्तसंकल्पेरपि न sm 
आयुष्मन्‌ तत्र कोकृत्यात्पार्यान्तका | ] ° 

८३। [यः पुनभिक्षुरस्थिमयं वा विषाणमयं वा सूचिधरं कारयेत्‌ तद्भेदना- 
त्पायन्तिका । ] °° 

८५। [Agm संघस्य पीठं वा मञ्च कारयता झुगताष्टाङ्कलिप्रमाणाः 
पादाः कारयितव्या अन्यत्र अधस्तात्‌ अटन्याः तत उत्तरः कारयेच्छेद्नात्पाय- 
तिन्का । ] °“ 

८६। [यः पुनर्भिश्षुस्तूलसंस्तृत' पीठ वा मञ्चः अवनहेदवनाहृयेद्वा उद्दल- 
नात्पायन्तिका । ] 5° 

८७। [fated भिश्षुणा कारयता प्रामाणिकं कारयितव्य aad प्रमाणं-- 
दीधतो बितस्री द्वे सुगतवितस्त्यास्तियेक्‌ सार्घवितस्तिदशानाञ्च वितस्तिस्तत 
उत्तर' कारयेत्मेदनात्पायन्तिका'। ] °° 

«| [कण्डुभतिछादूनं भिक्षुणा कारयता प्रामाणिक कारयितव्यं तल द्‌ 
प्रमाणं-दी्धेतञ्चतस्रो वितस्तयो सुगतवितस्त्यस्तियंगु द्वे तत उत्तर' कारथे- 
च्छेदनात्पायस्तिका | ]* 

८९। [वर्षाशाटीचीवर' भिक्षुणा कार्यता प्रामाणिक, कारयितव्यं ada” 
प्रमाणं- दीघतः षट्‌ वितस्तयो सखुगतवितस्त्यस्ति्यक्‌ साधे द्वे तत उत्तरः 
कारयेच्छेद्नात्पायन्तिका । -]** 

९०] [यः पुनर्भिश्चुः सुगतचीवरप्रमाणं चीवरं कारयेडुत्तर' वा सुगत- 
चीवरात्पायन्तिका । तत्रेद' सुगतचीवरप्रमाणं दीधतो नव वितस्तयः तिर्यक्‌ पटू 
वितस्तयः इद' सुगतचीवरप्रमाणम । ]*" 

[उद्दिष्टा मयायुष्मन्तो नवतिः पायन्तिका um: | तत्राहमायुष्मन्तः पृच्छामि- 
कञ्चित्स्थात्र परिशुद्धाः ? 

परिशुद्धा अत्रायुष्मन्तो यस्मात्तृष्णीमेवाहं धारयामि । ] ° 


52 So-sor-thar-pa, p. 94, l. 8-20 and p. 95, l. 1-2; cf. Finot's edition, 
53 Ibid. p. 95, |. 3-4; cf. op. cit. 

54 lbid, p. 95, l. 4-8; cf. op. cit. 

55 lbid, p. 95, 1. 9-10; cf. op. cit. 

56 Ibid, p. 95, 1, 11-14; c£. op. cit. 

57 Ibid, p. 95, 1. 15-18; cf. op. cit. 

58 Ibid, p. 95, l.19-20 and p. 96. |, 1-2 ; cf. op. cit, 

59 bid, p. 96, 1. 3-8; c£. op. cit. 

6o Ibid, p. 96, 1, 0-13; cf. op. cit. 
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[ चत्वारः प्रतिदेशनीया धर्माः । ]*' 


[ इमे खल्वायुष्मन्तः चत्वारः प्रतिदेशनीया धर्मा अन्वधेमः्ञम्‌ प्रातिमोक्ष- 
सूत्रोददेशमागच्छन्ति | J? 

[ यः पुनभिक्नुरन्तगृहं पिण्डाय चरन्त्या अज्ञात्या भिक्षुण्याः सन्तिका- 
त्सहस्तं खादनीयभोजनीय' प्रतिगृह्य खादेत्‌ वा भुञ्जीत वा तेन भिक्षुणा बहिरा- 
रामं गत्वा भिक्षोरन्तिके प्रतिदेशायितव्यं गह्ममस्मयायुष्मन्तः स्थानमापन्नोऽ- 
सातय॑ प्रतिदेशनीयं तं धर्म प्रतिदेशयामीति अयमपि घर्मः प्रतिदेशनीयः। 1° 

२। [dager भिक्षवः कुलेषु निमन्त्रिता भुञ्जीरन्‌ aa चेद्‌ भिश्षुणी व्यप- 
देशमाना स्थिता स्यादिह भोजनीयं दत्त ओदनं दत्त सूपं दत्तेति, सा भिक्षुणी 
fafa स्याद्रचनीया आगमय भगिनि मुहुर्त यावद्धिक्षवो भुञ्जते। 
एकेनापि भिक्षुणा चेत्‌ तां भिक्षुणीमपसारयितु न वचनीयं, सवैर्भिक्ञुमिः 
बहिराराम' गत्वा भिक्षुणामन्तिके प्रतिदेशितब्यं ae] मायुष्मन्तः स्थानमापन्ना 
aati प्रति देशनीयं तं धर्म प्रतिदेशयाम इति, अयमपि धर्मैः प्रतिदेशानीयः। 

३। यानि तानि कुलानि शिक्षासंबृतिसंमतानि थः पुनभिक्षस्तद्रूपेषु 
सङ्गस्य uuu कुलेषु शिक्षासं्तिसंमतेषु पुर्वमप्रवारितस्य खादनीयभोजनीयं 

प्रतिगृह्य" खादेत्सुक्षीत वा तेन भिक्षुणा वहिरारामं गत्वा भिक्षूणामन्तिके प्रति- 
देशंनीयं तत्स्थानमापन्नोऽसासम्यं प्रतिदेशनीयं तं धर्म प्रतिदेशयामीति, अयमपि 
धर्मः प्रतिदेशनीथः 

४। यानि तानि कानि शयनासनानि साशङ्कसंमतानि सभयसंमतानि 
सप्रतिभयभैरवसंमतानि यः पुनर्भिश्चस्तदरुपेषु संघस्यारण्यकेषु शयनेषु साशंक 


61 Tib. so-sor-bshags-par-bya-bahi-chos-bzhi. 

62  So-sor-tbar pa, p. 97, l. 1-2; cf. Finot’s edition. 

63 Ibid, p- 97, l. 3-9: cf. op. cit. 

64 Tib. dge-slon-rab-tu-man-po- khyim-rnams-su- bgron-du-bos-n^s-zan-za- 
babi-tshe-na. gal-te-dge- slon-ma-zhig- hdi-la-ni-bcah- ba-byin-cig. hdi-la-hbras- 
can-byin-cig. hdi-la-ni-sran-tshod-byin-cig. hdi-la-ni-yan-byin-cig-ces-sgo-zhin- 
hdug-na. dge-sloi-ma-de-la-dge-slo-rnams-kyis-hdi-skad-ces-srii-mo-khyod-dge- 
sloft-rnams-zan-za-bahi-bar-du-re-shig-sdod- cig-ces-bsgo - bar-byaho. gal-te-dge- 
slon-gcig-gis-k yaty-dge-slon-ma-de-la-de-skad-smra-ba-spobas-na. dge-slon-de-dag- 
thams-cad-kyis-pliyi-rol-kun-dgah-ra-bar-don-ste. dge-slot-rnams-la-tshe-dan- 
Idan-pa-dag-bdag-cag-la-smad-pahi-gnas-mi-rigs-pa. 

65 Tib. adds rah-gi-lag-gis (== स्वहस्तेन) immediately before it. 

66 Tib. adds smad-pahi (=a) immediately before it, 
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संमतेषु सभयसंमतेषु सप्रतिभयभेरवसंमतेषु पूर्वमप्रतिसंविद्यते वने वहिरा- 
रामस्य खादनीयभोजनीयं खादेत्मुझ्जीत वा तेन भिक्षुणा भिष्टूणामन्तिके. प्रति- 
देशयितव्यं गरह्ममस्म्यायुष्मन्तः स्थानमापश्नोऽखातस्यं प्रतिदेशनीयं तं धर्म प्रति- 
देशयामीति, अयमपि घर्मः प्रतिदेशनीयः | 

उद्दिष्टा मयायुष्मन्तञ्चत्वारः प्रतिदेशनीया धर्माः। तल्राऽहमायुष्मन्तः परि- 
पृच्छामि-कञ्चित्स्थाल्न परिशुद्धाः ? 

द्विरपि लिरपि--कचित्स्थात्र परिशुद्धाः 2 

परिशुद्धा आयुष्मन्तो यस्मात्तृष्णीमेवमेतद्‌ धारयामि i 


[ संबहुलाः शक्षा धर्माः |] 
इमे खल्वायुष्मन्तः संबहुलाः Hay घर्मा अन्वर्धमासं प्रातिमोश्षसूत्रोदेशमा- 
[गच्छन्ति । ]** 
t| परिमण्डलं निवासनं निवाखयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
२। नात्युत्कृष्ट निवासन' निवाखयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया i 
३। meast निवासनः निवासयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया à 
e| न हस्तिशुण्डक' निवासन निवासयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
५। न ताल[पत्र]** निवासन निवासयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणोया i 
६। [न कुल्माषपिण्डकं निवासनं निवाखयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया ।]” 
9| न नागशीर्षकं निवासनं निवासयिष्यास इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
€| परिमण्डलं चीवरं निबाखयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया à 
«| [नात्युत्कृष्ट चीवरं निवासयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया (|^ 
१०। [नोत्युपक्ृष्ट चीवरं निवाखयिष्याम इति रिक्षा करणीया । J”? 
११। सुसंवृता अन्तर्गृहे गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
१२। सुम्रतिच्छन्ना अन्तग्रेहे गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
१३। अब्पशब्दा अन्तग्रेहे गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
१४ । अनुत्क्षिप्तचक्षुषोन्तर्यहे गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया i 
१५। युगमालद्िनोन्तर्शृहे गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
` १६) नोदूशुण्ठिकया equ गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया । 


67 Tib. bslab-pahi-chos-man-po. 68 Tib ......... hbyuii-tio. 
69 Tib. lo-ma. 79 Tib. hbruhi-phur-ma-Itar-ma-yin-pa-dan. 
71 Tib. chos-gos-ha-cafi-rtsefis-pa-ma-yin-pa-dan. 

72 Tib. ha-caü-hjol-ba-ma-yin-par-bgo-bar-bslab-par-byaho. 
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नोत्कश्िकिया अन्तर्गृहं गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 


नोत्सक्तिकया aade गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया । 

न व्यस्तिकया अन्तगुहँ गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 

न पर्यस्तिकया saad गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
नोलम्विकया अन्तर्गृहं गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया । 
ate Rane अन्तग्रॅह/॑ गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
नोत्कुटकया weave गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 

न निकटोत्कुरकया अन्तर्गृहं गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया i 
न स्कम्बाकृता अन्तमुहं गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 

न कायप्रचालकं अन्तर्गृहं गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया i 
न बाहुप्रचालक॑ sage गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 

न शीर्षप्रचालकं अन्तर्गृहं गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
नांसोत्फतिकया' अन्तग्रेहं गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया i 
न इस्तसंलञ्चिकया अन्तग्रेह गमिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया 1 
नाजुज्ञाता अन्तग्रेहे आसने निषत्स्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 


नाप्रतिवेक्ष्याखनं अन्तर्गृहे आसने निषत्स्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया। 
न dard समवधायान्त्मृहे आसने निषत्स्याम इति रिक्षा 


करणीया | 


38 | 


करणीया । 


३५। 


न पादे पादमाधायान्तगृहे आसने fw इति शिक्षा 


न शुल्फे शुल्फमाधायान्तगृहे आसने निषप्स्याम इति शिक्षा 


करणीया | 


३६। 


न anata सकूथि आदायान्तर्गृहे आसने निषत्स्याम इति शिक्षा 


करणीया । 


३७। 
Rc I 
३९ | 
go | 
४१] 
४२ 


न संक्षिप्य पादौ अन्‍्तर्गृहे आसने निषत्स्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
न विक्षिप्य पादौ अन्तग्रेहे आसने निषत्स्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया à 
न व्यतक्षिकया अन्तर्गृहे आसने निषत्स्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 


सत्कृत्य पिण्डपातं प्रतिग्रहीप्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
समतीर्थिकं पिण्डपातं प्रतिग्रहीष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
समसूपिक पिण्डपातं प्रतिग्रहीष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया i 


73 Ms. atate ; Tib. phag-pa-mi-sprad-pa-dan, 


93 | 
99 | 
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सावदानं पिण्डपातं प्रतित्रहीष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
न अनागते खादनीयमोजनीये पात्रमुपनामयिष्याम इति शिक्षा 


करणीया | 


४५ | 


98 | 
89 | 


नोदनेन सूपिकं प्रतिच्छादयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
सूपिकेन वा ओदनं भूयस्कामतासुपादार्य इति शिक्षा करणीया । 
नोपरि खादनीयभोजनीयस्श पारम्‌ घारयिष्याम इति शिक्षा 


करणोया | 


४८! 
४९ | 
५० | 
५१] 
ws I 
५३ | 
पुड |, 
"n | 
५६। 
५७ | 
५८ | 
५९ | 

, दै० | 
६१। 
«x I 
६३। 
६४ । 
eM | 
५६] 
«9 | 
&c 1 
६९ I 


सत्कृत्य पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया à 

नातिखुण्डकं पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया । 
नातिमहान्तं पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया । 
परिमण्डलं आलोपमालोपयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 

न अनागते आलोपे मुखद्वारं विवरिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया 

न सालोपेन मुखेन वाचं प्रव्याहरिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया i 

न चुच्चत्कारकं पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया । 

न शुशशुत्कारकं पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 

न थुत्युत्कारकं पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया i 

न फुफफुफूकारकं पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया i 

न जिह्वानिश्चारकं पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
न सिकथपूथक्कारक पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा कारणीया। 
नावरणकारक' पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 

न गल्लापहारक' पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया à 

न जिह्वास्फोटक पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 

न कबळच्छेदक पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया à 

न हस्तावलेहक पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 

न पाल्रावलेहक पिण्डपात परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया 1 

न हस्तसंघूनक' पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया i 

न पात्रसंधूनक पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 

न स्तूपाकृतिमवग्रह्म पिण्डपातं परिभोक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
नावध्यानप्रेक्षिणोऽन्तरिकस्य शिक्षोः पात्रमबलोकयिष्याम इति 


शिक्षा करणीया । 


So | 


न सामिषेण पाणिना उद्कस्थालक' ग्रहीष्याम इति शिक्षा करणोया । 
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७१। न सामिषेणोदकेनान्तरिक' भिक्षु' सेक्ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया । 

921 न खामिषमुदकमन्तर्गृहे छोरयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 

७३। न पात्रेण विघसंदछोरयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया i 

७४ | नानास्तीणे प्रथिवोप्रदेशे पात्रं स्थापयिष्याम इति रिक्षा करणोया | 

७५। न तटे प्रपाते न प्राग्मारे ora स्थापयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया। 

७६। नोस्थिताः aa निर्माद्यिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 

७9। नतटे न प्रपाते न प्राग्भारे qa’ निर्माद्यिष्याम इति शिक्षा कर- 
णीया। 

७८। न नयाः कार्यकारिण्या प्रतिस्रोतः पात्रोदक' serena इति शिक्षा 
करणीया | 

५९। न उत्थिता निषण्णायाग्लानाय ay देशयिष्याम इति शिक्षा 
करणीया । 

८०। न निषण्णा निपन्नायाग्छानाय धर्म' देशयिप्याम इति शिक्षा ae 
णीया | 

८१। न नीचतरके आसने निषण्णा seach आसने निषण्णायाग्लानाय 
देशायिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 

८२। न पृष्ठतो गच्छन्तः पुरतो गच्छते अग्लानाय at’ देशायिष्याम इति 
शिक्षा करणोया | 

८३। ANT गच्छन्तो मार्गेण गच्छते अग्लानाय धर्म देशायिष्याम इति 
शिक्षा करणीया | 

८४। नोद्शुण्ठिकाकृतायाग्लानाय at देशयिष्याम इति शिक्षा 
करणीया | | 

८५॥ नोत्कृ्रेकाळतायाग्लानाय धर्म" देशयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 

८६। नोत्सक्तिकाळृतायाग्लानाय aa’ देशयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया। 

८७। न व्यस्तिकाकृतायाग्लानाय wat’ देशयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया। 

८८। न पर्यस्तिकाङतायाग्छानाय धर्म॑ देशयिष्याम इति शिक्षा 
करणीया । 

८९। नोष्णीषरिरसे wera धर्म देशायिष्याम इति शिक्षा 
करणीया | 

९०। न खोलाशिरसे अग्लानाय धर्म देशयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 

९१। न मौलिशिरसे अग्लानाय धर्म देशयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 

९२। न मालाशिरसे अग्लानाय धर्म' देशयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
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९३। न वेष्टितशिरसे अग्लानाय cni देशयिष्याम इति रिक्षा करणीया | 
९४। न हस्त्यारूढाय अग्लानाय धर्स' देशयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
_९५। न अश्वारूढाय अग्लानाय धर्म देशयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
९६। न शिविकारूढाय अग्लानाय wd देशायिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
९७। न यानारुढाय अग्लानाय धर्म देशायिष्याम इति रिक्षा करणीया | 
'९८। न पादुकारूढाय अग्लानाय धर्म देशायिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया । 
९९। न दण्डपाणये अग्लानाय घर्म देशयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया । 
{oo | न छत्रपाणये अग्लानाय धर्मे देशयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
१०१। न.शर्त्रपाणये अग्लानाय धर्म॑ देशायिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया । 
१०२। न खड्गपाणये अग्लानाय धर्स' देशायिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
१०३। नायुघपाणये अग्लानाय धर्स' देशायिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
१०३ | सन्नद्वायाग्लानाय घर्मः देशयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
१०५। नाग्लाना उत्थिता उञ्चारप्रस्रावं करिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
१०६। नाग्लानाः उदके Garrard खेटं सिंघाणकं वान्तं विरिक्तं छोरयि- 
ष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया | 
१०७! नाग्लाना सहरिते पृथिवीप्रदेशे उच्चारप्रल्मावं खेटं सिंघाणक' चान्तं 
विरिक्त' छोरयिष्याम इति शिक्षा करणीया i 
१०८। नाखाधिकपौरुषं वृक्षमधिरोक्ष्यामोन्यत्रापद इति शिक्षा करणीया i 
उद्दिष्टा मे आयुष्मन्तो dagat [Am] धर्माः। तल्राहमायुष्मन्तः परि- 
पृच्छामि- कञ्चित्स्थात्र परिशुद्धाः ? 
द्विरपि facts परिपृच्छामि-कञ्चित्स्थात्र परिशुद्धाः ? 
परिशुद्धा आयुष्मन्तो यस्यास्तुष्णीमेचमेतद्‌ धारयामि | 


[ सत्त अधिकरणशमथाः धर्माः । ]'* 
इमे खल्वायुष्मन्तः सप्ताधिकरणशमथाः धर्मा अन्वर्धमासं प्रातिमोक्षसूत्रो- 
इेशमागच्छन्ति | | 
संसुखविनयाहाय संसुखचिनयं qam: स्मृतिविनयार्हाय स्मृति- 
विनयं दास्यामः। अमूढविनयाहीय असूढविनयं दास्यामः। यद्भूयेषिपार्हाय 
यद्भूयेषियं दास्यामः। तत्खभावेषियाहाय तर्खभावेषियं दास्यामः। तृण- 


74 Tib bslab-pabi. 
75 Tib. rtsod-pa-zhi-bar-bya-bahi-chos-bdun. 
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प्रस्तारकार्हाय तृणप्रस्तारक॑ दास्यामः। प्रतिशाकारकाहाँय प्रतिज्ञा दास्यामः। 
उत्पन्नोत्पन्नान्यधिकरणान्येभिः सप्तमिरधिकरणशमथै्थमैदीपयिष्यामः शम- 
यिष्यामो व्युपशमयिष्यामो धर्सविनयेन शास्तुः शासनेन । 
उद्दिष्टा मे आयुष्मन्तः सप्ताधिकरणशमथा धमाः | 
तल्लाहमायुष्मन्तः परिपृच्छामि-कच्चित्स्थात्र परिशुद्धाः ? 
द्विरपि facie परिपुच्छामि-कञ्चित्स्थात्न परिशुद्धाः : 
` परिशुद्धा आयुष्मन्तो यस्मा त्तृष्णीमेवमेतद्‌ धारयामि | 
क्षान्तिः परमं तपस्तितिक्षा 
निर्वाणं परमं वदन्ति बुद्धाः | 
न हि safia: परोपतापी 
श्रमणो भवति परान्विहेठयानः'* ॥१॥ 
चक्षुष्मान्विषमाणीव”' विद्यमाने पराक्रमे | 
पण्डितो जीचलोकेस्मिन्‌ पापानि परिवजेयेत्‌ ॥२॥ 
अंनुपवादोऽनुपघातः प्रातिमोक्षे च संवरः | 
maaa च भक्तेस्मिन्‌ पान्तं च शयनासनं 
अधिचित्ते खमायोग पतदूबुद्धानुशाखनम्‌' ॥३॥ 
यथाहि भ्रमरः पुष्पाद्र्णगन्धावलोठ्यन्‌। 
waa रसमादाय एवं st मुनिश्चरेत्‌' ॥४॥ 
न परेषां. विलोमानि न परेषां कृताकृतम । 
आत्मनस्तु समीक्षेत समानि विषमाणि r^? ॥५॥ 
अधिचेतसि मा प्रामोद्यतो सुनिनो मौनिपदेषु शिक्षिताः। 
शोका न भवन्ति तायिनः उपशान्तस्य सदा स्मृतिमतः NAI 
ददतः पुण्य प्रवर्धते वैरं संयमतो न चीयते । 
कुशली प्रजहाति पापकं छेशानां क्षयितस्तु निवृतिः non 
सवेपापस्याकरणं कुशळस्योपर्सपदा | 
सचित्तपरिदमनमेतद्वदा aam we 
76 cf. Dbammapada, Buddhavagga, verse 6. 
77 Ms. ०्न्धिष ० ; lib. fiam-na-ba. 
78 cf. Dbammapada, Buddhavagga, verse 7. 
79 cf. lbid., Pupphavagga. verse 6. 


8o ct. Ibid., loc. cit., verse 7. 
81 cf. Ibid., Buddhavagga, verse 5. 
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कायेन संवरः ANT AN? वाचा च संवरः | 
मनसा संवरः साघुः साधुः AIA संवरः | 
waa संवृतो भिक्षुः सवैदुःखात्ममुच्यते'” ॥९॥ 
वाचाचुरक्षी मनसा सुसंवृतः कायेन चैवाकुशलं न कुर्यात्‌ । 
एतत्तिक्मपथान्विशोध्य नारागयेन्मार्गसूषिप्रवेदितम्‌ ॥१०॥ 
बुद्धो विपश्यी च शिखी च विश्वभू 
क्रकुत्सन्दः कनकमुनिश्च कारयपः | 
अनन्तरः शाक्यमुनिश्च गोतमो 
देवातिदेवो नरदम्यखारथिः ॥११॥ 
सप्तानां बुद्धधीराणां लोकनाथाग्रतायिनां i 
उद्दिष्ट: प्रातिमोक्षोयं विस्तरेण यदाखिनाम्‌ ॥१२॥ 
अस्मिन्सगौरवा चुद्धा चुद्धानां भ्रावकाश्व ये । 
अस्मिन्सगोरचा भूत्वा प्राप्तमध्वमसंस्छतम्‌ ॥१३॥ 
आरभध्वं निष्क्रामत युक्तयाध्वं बुद्धशासने | 
Gita sera: सैन्यं नडागारमिव mun ॥१४॥ 
यो ह्यस्मन्धर्भविनये अप्रमत्तश्चरिष्यति | 
प्रहाय जातिसंसारं दुःखस्यान्तं करिष्यति" ॥१५॥ 
अन्योन्यं शीळगुप्त्यर्थं शासनस्य च qud d 
उद्दिष्टः म्रातिमोक्षोयं कृतसंघेन पोषधः ॥१६॥ 
यस्यार्थे सूत्रमुद्दिष्टं यस्यार्थे पोषधः कृतः । 
तच्छीळमनुरक्षध्वं बालाग्र चमरो यथा ॥१७॥ 
प्रातिमोक्षसमुद्देशाद्यत्पुण्यं समुपार्जितं | 
अशेषस्तेन लोकोयं मोनीन्द्र' पदमाप्नुयात्‌ ॥१८॥ 

II प्रातिमोक्षः समाप्तः ॥ 

ANUKUL CHANDRA BANERJEE 


82 cf, Dbammapada, Bhikkhuvagga, verse 2, 

83 Sarnyutta Nikaya (P.T.S., ed.), pt. 1, p. 157:— 
आरब्भथ निकूखमथ JAA बुद्धसासने । 
धुनाथ मच्चुनो सेनं नाळागारं व FHT ॥ 

84 Ibid, p. 157: — 
यो इमस्मिं धम्मविनये अप्पमत्तो विहस्सति । 
पहाय जातिसंसरं दुकखस्सन्तं करिस्सतोति ॥ 
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193. SAKUNA=“A large bird, or a bird which gives omens”. 
AK. 89/131. शक्कोतोति, शकेरूनोन्तन्त्युनयः (उ० ३'४६) . 
Adi — ii (18b). 
Ara—vii (4a), lxxxi (202). 
Yud—xiii (8a), xv (20b), Ixxiv (15b). 
Utt—v (28b), xxi (102), 


. 194. SAKUNI- Bird. “Itis used practically like Sakuna, but 
with a much clearer reference to divination. It was 
smaller than the'Syena or Suparna, gave signs, and 
foretold ill-luck". —(Keith : Vedic Index, ii, 347). 

Ara — zv (41b), xvii (17b), Ixxv (38b). 


195. SAKULA =A kind of fish (perhaps, the gilt-headed). 
AK. 42/64. शक्रोति गन्तुम्‌ शकुलः। शकुलोऽत मतस्यमाते । 
Ara—lxxviii (ga). . 


196. SANKHA == Conch. 

AK. 43/65. शं खनति शाम्यति वा शङ्कुः । 

Ara—xx (27b). 

Kis — xxxviii (332), xxxix (19a), xliii (32b). 

Sun—ix (12a), xi (2a), xii (22b), xxxii (41b), xciv (132), 
xcv (204). I 

Yud—xix (14b), xxvi (42b), xxxa (250, 26a), xxxi (31b), 
xxxv (2a), xxxvii (37a, 39b, 41a, 50a), xliv (29b), 
xlix (252), lii (132), lviii (192), ciii (13a), cix (17b), 

, cxii (12a, 15b), cxiii (292). 
Utt—vii (gb, 10a, rra, 12b, 16a, 24a, 379) xxiii (7a). 


:* Continued from p. 285 of vol. XXIX, No. 3. 

193 Rv. iv. 26, 6; ix, 85, 11; Av., xii, 1, 51; Tait. sam. iii, 2, 6, 2; 
Vāja. Sam., xviii, 53; Nirukta, iii, 18; Kaus. Bra., vit, 4; Mait. Upa., vi, 34. 

194 Ro, ii, 42, 2 ; Ava x, 3, 6; Tait. Sama, v. 5. 19. 1; Vāja. Sam., xxiv, 
40; Mait, Sam., iii, 14, 21; Kath, Sam., xxv. 7; Ait. Bra., ii, 15, 12; Sata. Bra., 
xiv, 1, 1, 31; Chand. Upa., vi, 8,2. > | 

195 Av., xx. 136. 1; Vāja, Sam. xxiii, 28; Mbb. 

196 Aviv, 10, r; Brbad. Upa., ii, 4,9; iv, 5, 10. 
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197. SABALA = Spotted cow. 
` “शवलावणों गौः । इत्यमर भरती ॥”--(शब्दकल्पद्रुम, ५१८०) 
Adi—liv (10b, 11b, 13b, 14b, 22b, 23b), lv (1b, 2a). 


198. SARABHA = A kind of deer. 
: _ AK. 86/126. श्रणाति शरभः i 

Yud—ii (35b), iii (44b), xvii (22a), xx (2b). 
Utt—vii (202), xxxi (132). 

199. SARARI= Heron. 
AK. 88/129. edat शरारिः। 
AS. 240. aaa बाहुलक आरिः। शरारिः । 
Ara—xv (6b). 


200. SALA3HA = Grasshopper, moth, locust. 
AK, 88/130. शलति शमं लभते वामी शलभः। 
Kis—xlv (1b), xlvii (1b). 
Sun—xxxix (11a). 
Yud—xvi (43b), xliv (38b). 
Utt—vii (3a). 

201, SALYAKA=Scaly fish. 

| Yud—xxv (18b). 

202. SASA=Hare, rabbit. 
AK. 86/126. qafa gar गच्छति शशः i 
Sun— xxiv (16ab). 
Utt— xxxii (142). 

203. SAKHAMRGA = Monkey. 


AK. 84/124, शाखा-संचारी मृगः शाखामृगः । 
AS. 216. शाखा-प्रसक्को मृगः शाखामृगः | 


198 Av. ix, 5. 9; Tait, Sam, iv, 2, 10,4; Vāja, Sam., xiii, 51; Ait, अक, 
ii, 8, 5; Sata Bra., i, 2, 3, 9. 
“'मृमेन्द्रविशेषः। अस्य लक्षणं यथा । अष्टपादूद्धू नयन BE पाद agr: ' 
सिंहं दन्तं समायाति शरभो वनगोचरः ॥ इति महाभारतम्‌ ॥”-- 
(शब्दकल्पद्रुम, ५१५७) 
200 Av, (Paippalada Recension), ix. 5, 9. 
201 Vāja. Sam. xxiv, 35 
202 Ru. x. 28.2; Vāja. Sam. xxiii, 56; Maite Sam., iii, 14, 155 Sat, Bra., 
xi. 1, 5. 3. 
203 Mbb. 
IHQ., DECEMBER, I053 9 
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Ayo—ciii (7a). 

Ara— liii (42a). 

Kis—i (11a, 21a), xvi (26a), avii (rgb), xix (8b), xxv - 
(1b). 

Sun—i (36b), xcvii (14a, 16a). 

Yud—ii (:5b, 38b, 46b), iv (47b), xii (4a), xxxi (19b), 
liii (2b), lviii (14b), lxvi (sa), lxxvii (26a). 

` Utt— xli. (234). 
204. SARDÜLAC- Tiger. 

‘area: शरमे व्याघ्रे AS Tara: foray’ इति भूरिः । 

AK. 84/124. "amfa maa: । 

Adi—li (17a), lxi (16b), lxviii (24a), xxxiv (4a, 7a), 
xxxvi (20b), xlii (132), xliv (7b), xlv (352), xlix (32). 

Ayo—xi (16b), xxvii (rib) xxviii (6a, rib), xlii (22), 
lxv (ra), ci (30a), cix (52a), cxi(33a), cxx (18a) 
cxxii (4b). 

Ara—vi (3c) vii (2a) ix (25a) xxviii (20a), | (28b), 
lxxiii (13b), lxxvii (17a), 1xxx (3b). 

Kis—xviii (22b), xxvi (2a, 23a), xliii (53a), xlix (4a, 13b). 

Sun—i (27b, 65a), ii (47b), iv (5b), v (34b), vii (ra, 99, 
59b), xii (27b), xviii (30a, 50a), xxiii (32b), xxxii 

` (39a), xxxv (33a), lii (8b), Ixx (25a), Ixxiv (63b). 

Yud—xvi (39a), xx (7a), xxix (12a) xxxa (182), xxxii 
(33b), xxxvi (112b), xxxix (1a), xlvi (23c, 44b, 98a), 
1 (35b), lii (42b), liii (24b, 30b, 36a), xii (16b), 
lxiv (17a, 19a), [xx (22a), Ixxxiii (29a, 44b, 121a, 
139b, 1542), lxxxviii (2a), cii (16a). 

Utt-—vii (20b), xx (19a), xxi (29b), xxix (ga), lxxi (134), 
Ixxvi (2b), Ixxx (26b, 28a), xc(17b, 21a), cxi (252), 
cxii (11a). 

205. SARDOLI=Tigress, 

Ara—xx (22b, 26b). 

206. SIKHI Peacock. . 

Ayo—lvi (12a), Ixv (169). . 


204 Tait. Sam, v. 5, 11. 1; Kath. Sam., xii, 10; Mait, Sam., iii, 14. 11; 


. Vāja. Sam., xxiv, 30; Sata. Bra., v, 3,5, 3; Tait. Bra, i, 7, 8, ú; Kaus Upa. 


i, 2. 205 Mbh. 
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207. SIVA=Jackal. 

AK. 85/125. शिनोति शिवा, शकुनावेदिनी वा, *रगाले$पि enfer, 
यच्छाश्वतः-शिवः कीलः शिवा क्रोष्टा भवेदामञज्ञकी शिवा 1! 

Ara—xxix (6b, 120). 

Sun—lxxviii (20b). 

Yud—xvi (11b) xxxa (29b), xliv (43a) lxxvi (35b), 

xci (24b). 
Utt—vi (53c), ix (28a). 


208. SISU-MARA = (a) Gangetic porpoise or dolphine—Delphinus 
Gangeticus. (b) Alligator. 
Sun—xxvii (18a). 


Utt—vi (44b), xxxvi (39b), xlv (18a). 


209. SUKA= Parrot, Acacia Sirissa. Zizyphus Scandens, 
AK. 129. शुको नीलत्वात्‌। शवतीत्येके । प्रियदर्शनोऽपि । 
Ayo—liii (24b, 25a). 


210. SUKI Female parrot. 
Ara—xx (18a, 214). 


211. SOKARA (more correctly, Si-kara) = Boar, Hog. 
AK. 124. सूयतेलर्थ' सुकरः । 
AS, 215. WET: कर : शूकरः इति प्रषोद्रादित्वाद्‌ धातुप्रदीपे तालव्य 
S8: | 
Yud— xi (38b), xv (18a). 


212. SOKARI. 
Sun— xviii (32b). 


213. SRGALA— Jackal. 
AK. 125. अख्गालाति spurer, सरति gafa वा । (See also 207). 
Ara—liv (62a). 


207 Gr. Să., Mobb, 

208 Rv, i, 116, 18; Tait. Sam. v, 5, 11; Av. xi, 2, 25, Mait. Sam., iii, 
14, 2; Vaja. Sam., xxiv, 30; Tait. Āra., ii, 19. 

209 Rv. 1, 50. 12; Tait, Sam., v. 5. 12. 1; Mait. Sam., iit, 14, 14, Vāja. 
Sam., xxiv, 33. 

211 Rv, vii 55, 4; 4Au., it, 27, 2; Mait. Sam., ii, 14, 21; Vāja. Sam., 
xxiv, 40; Chand. Upa., v, 10, 2. 

213 Sat. Bra., xii, q, 2, 5. 
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Kis—xvi (36b). 
Yud—lxxx (68b). 
214. SYENA—Hawk, falcon, eagle, any bird of prey. 
AK. 86/127. श्यायते श्येनः। 
Ayo xlvi (5b). 
Ara—xx (19b). 
Kis—lix (30b). 
Yud—xvi (112), xxvii (34a), Ixviti (222). 
Utt—xv (sa). 
215. SYENI— Female hawk. 
Ara—xx (18a, 19b, 33a, 34b). 


216. SVANA - Dog. 
AK. 161/230. xafa श्वयति वा sr । 
Ayo— xxii (24b). 
Sun—xxiii (32b). 
Utt- vii (21a), lxii (14b), lxiii (ra, 2a, 12a, 27१, 34b. 
392, 47b). | 
217. SVAPADA—Wild beast, Tiger, - 
“हिं्र पशुः। इति हेमचन्द्रः । व्याघ्र: । इति शब्दरल्लावली ॥”/--श,क, ५६२६ 
Ayo—cvi (27b), cxii (7b). 
Ara—xxx (32a). 
Sun—xvi (55b). 


218, SAT-PADA—Six-footed Insect. 
AK. 89/130. षट्‌ पदानि चरणा अस्य षट्पदः । 
Sun—xiv (634). 
Yud—xv (8b). 
219. SARPA—Snake. 
AK. 38/58. सर्पति सर्पः । 


214 Rv. i, 32, 14; v., iii, 3, 4; Tait. Sam. ii, 4, 7, 1; Sadv. Bra., iii, 8. 

216 Rv.,i, 182,4; Av. vi, 37,3: Pañc. Bra., viii, 8, 22; Sata, Bris, vi, 
5,2, 19 (Suni); xii, 4,2, 4; Jaim. Bra. i, 51, 4; Tait, Dra., iii, 4, 3, 1} Vāja. 
Sam., xvi 27, 5. 28; Tait. Ara., vis 3, 1; Kath. Sam., xvii, 13; Mait. Sam., 
li, 9, 5, 

217 Av, viii, 5, 11; xix, 39, 4. 

219 Ru. x. 16, 6; Av., X, 4, 23; Tait. Sam., i, 4, 6,6; Aita. Bra., v, 
23, 22; Sata. Dra., xiii, 4, 3, 9; Sank. Srauta Sñ., xvi, 2, 25, 


223. 
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Adi—xli (22a). 

Ayo—vi (21a), xxviii (ga), xxxii (24a), cviii (197), 
cxxiil (32). 

Ara—xxxv (4b), xxxix (6b), lvii (27a). 

Kis—xv (15b), xxxiv (23b), xli (53a, 54b). 

Sun—iv (12a, 152), v (13a), xxiii (22a). 

Yud—xv (15a), xvi (30b), xxi (39b), xxvi (gbc), xliii 
(15b), li (53a), Ixix (1b, 5b), lxx (39b), lxxx (70b), 
lxxxiii (3b) Ixxxvii (29b, 33b. 36b) xci (13b), 
xcii (11b), xciii (3a). 

Utt—vii (21b), xxiii (21b), xxviii (39b), Ixiit (232). 

SARISRPA = Reptile, snake. 

AK. 38/58. कुटिलं सर्पेति aðan, fier कौटिल्ये गती QU 

इति ag | 

Adi—xiii (30c). 

Ayo—xxv (32b), xxviii (ga), Iviii (6b). 

Kis—lx (152). 

Sun— xxxiv (172), lxxviii (16b). 

Utt—xxvi (26c), Ixiv (42b). 


SARANGA—A kind of spotted antelope, Peacock. 
AK. 128. ` सरति सारङ्गः, सहँ-आरकज्नति वा युथकाचारित्वात्‌ i 
Carel हरिणाश्वातका वा । (रामायण तिलकम्‌)” 
Ayo—lxv (14b, 16b). 


Kis—xxix (22b). 


SARAMEYA—Dog. 
AK. 161/230. सरमायाः अपत्यं सारमेयः । 
Utt—xviti (6b), xxv‘(12a), lxii (16a, 17a, 192), Ixitt (1b, 
2b, 13a, 18b, 39b). 


SARASA —Indian Crane. Bird in general. 
AK. 88/129. सरसि भवः सारसो लक्ष्मणाख्यः | 
विलोनान्नो दीघ eger à 
Adi—xxxvii (8a). 


Rv., x. 162, 3; Av. iii, 10, 6, 
Rv., vii, 55, 2; x, 14, 10. 


Mbb., xiii, 736- 
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Ayo—xlvii (3b), civ (32). 

Ara—xv (3a), xx (20b), xxii (16b, 23a), liv (64c), lvi 
(45a), Ixxviii (7a, 152), lxxxi (432). 

Kis—xiii (8a), xxvi (5a), xxix (5b), xlix (sb), H (11a) 
lii (38b). 

Sun—ix (572), xvii (36b), xviii (20b). 

Yud—xv (10b), xxxb (132), 

Utt—xx (20b), xlv (14b). 

224. SARIKA—A kind of thrush-like bird, Turdus Salica. 

Ayo— liii ( 242). 

Sun—xv (35b). 

Yud—xi (402). 

Utt— vi (532). 

225. SIMHA-—Lion. 
| AK. 84/124. हिनस्ति सिंहः । 

Adi—iv (19a), vi (230), xii (21b), xv (sb) xx (103) 
xxvii (13b), Ixxix (10b). 

Ayo—iv (25b) vii (30a), xxv (33a), xxvi (11b), 
xxviii (10b, 11b), xxix (4a), lii (27b) lvi: (6b), lix 
(24a), Ix (18a), Ixi (25b), Ixii (25ab), lxxv (31b), xcv | 
(3a), ct (23a), civ (19b), cviii (21b, 25a), cxxv (23b). 

Ara—vi (3c), vii (3b, 7a), xxiii (10b, 13a), xxv (13b), 
xxxii (29b), xxxiv (12ab), xli (24b), xliii (16b, 
18a), lü (4b), lii (42a), liv (46ab, 55b, 62a), lvi 
(4b), 1४11 (89), lix (41a), lx (11a), lxiii (4a), lxxvi 
(6a). : 

Kis—ii (7a, 12b), iii (5a), xiii (292), xv (62), xxi (38b), 
xxii(3ob) xxvi (2a, 12b) xxxi (28b), xxxvii (23a, 
244), xliii (13a, 14a, 15b, 37a), xlix (4a), liv (6a), 
Ix (152). 

Sun—i (1b), iii (42), iv (5b, 8b), v (293), vii (59a), ix 
(21a), xi (6a), xii (21a, 27b) xxiii (31ab), xxiv 
(23b), xxvi (142), xxviii (rb, gb), xxxi (62b), xxxiv 

224 Mbh. 


225 Rv. i, 64,8; Av. iv, 36,6; Tait. Sam. v, 5, 21, 1; Kath. Sam., xii, 
10; Mait. Sam. ii, 1, 9; Kaus. Upa., 1, 2, š 
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(6b), xxxvi (62a), xxxvii (19b), xxxix (8b), xliv 
(172), lv (14b), Ixix (39a), lxx (252). 

Yud—ii (28b, 31a, 37b), iii (39a), vi (24a), vii (34b), 
xv (18a), xx (27a), xxvii (28a), xxix (12a), xxxa 
(182), xxxb. (23b), xxxi (10b), xxxii (13a, 33b, 40a), 
xxxv (2b, 16d), xxxvii (2a, 41a), xliii (15a), xlix 
(26b, 34b, 46b, 151c), li (6a), liv (39a, 46b), lix 
(7b, 2००), lxx (38a), Ixxiii (38b), Ixxiv (1b, 7b), 
lxxx (10a, 68a), Ixxxili (53a, 1432) Ixxxiv (4b, 
19b, 25a), lxxxv (1b), lxxxvi (11b), Ixxxviii (2a), 
xciv (5b, 19b). 

Utt—vii (20a, 41b, 45b, 50a), xx (15a, 19a), xxi (66a), 
xxii (14a, 45b), xxviii (48b), xxix (45b), xxxi (sa, 
ga, 13a), xxxii (10b), lxiv (2a), lxxv (31b), Ixxxv 
(18b), xcix (172), cvii (25a), cxiv (22b). 


226. SIMHĪ= Lioness. 
Ara—liv (46b). 


227. SUPARNA = Any large bird of prey—vulture, eagle etc. 
AK. 7/11 सुपर्णो हेमपक्षेत्वात्‌ । 
TA २-२५,२--“सुपर्णा विहङ्गमाः v" 
Adi— iti (108b), xliii (16b, 23a, 24b). 
Ayo—xxv (25a, 27b), cxvii (ga). 
Ara—viii (3a), xxxiii (19b), xxxvi (33a), xl (14a, 27b, 
363), xliv (20b), xlv (18b), Ixiii (6b). 
Kis—i (15a), xv (25a), xviii (23b). 
Sun—iii (62a); v (34b), xxii (29b). 
Yud—xvi (35b) xxvi (17a, 19a, 25b, 36a, 402), xlvi 
(1402), xlix (742) | 
Utt—vi (60a, 62a), x (19a), xvi (1709) xxiii (40b), civ 
(8a), cxv (13b) 
228. SURABHIz Cow. 
AK. 26/302 ag रभते सुरभिः | 


226 Tait. Sam. i, 2, 12, 2; Vāja, Sam. v, 10; Sata, Dra, iii, 5, 1, 213 
Mait. Sam., iii, 8, 5, 
228 Rv.,i, 164,20; 4v, i24, 1; Tait. Sam, vii, 5, 8, 5; Mait, Sam., iv, 
.9, 19; Tait. Āra., iv, 29; Jaim. Bra., ii, 4, 38. 
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Ayo—Ixxvi (17a, 22a), c (55a). 
Ara—xx (23a, 28a). 
Utt-—xxvii (20b). 
229. SRMARA=A kind of animal frequenting damp places 


(accord. to some the ‘Bos Grunniens' or ‘a young deer’). - 


AK. 86/126 सरति समरः | 
Ara—xx (24b). 
Utt—vi (45b), xx (19a). 
230. STOKAKA =Cataka bird. 
AK. 87/128 स्तोकं कायति वाशते याचते वा स्तोककः । 
Ara—xxxv (28b). 


(To be continued) 


SIBADAS CHAUDHURI 


230 Tait. Sam. v, 5, 16. 1; Mait. Sam. iii. 14, 20; Vaja. Sam., xxiv, 39. 


MISCELLANY 


Is the Devi-bhagavata the Source of the Deogarh 
Relief of Nara-Narayana ? 


In an article published in the Indian. Historical Quarterly, XXVII, 
1951, pp. 191-196 Mr. T. N. Ramachandran has tried to show that 
the scenes of the penance of the sages Nara and Narayana in the 
eastern niche of the Gupta temple of Deogarh in the Jhansi district of 
U.P. are based on the story of Nara-Narayana as contained in the Devi- 
bbágavata (Benares edition) iv. 5-10 (especially chap. 6)*. As the relief 
is of considerable antiquity, being dated ‘about 600 A.D.’ by A. K. 
Coomaraswamy? and in ‘the second half of the 5th century A.D.’ 
by Smith? and Codrington’, I think it necessary to compare the story 
of the Devi-bhigavata with the said relief a little more carefully to see 
whether this story can be taken tobe the basis of the relief and 
whether the date of composition of the Devi-bbagavata can thus be 
pushed up to a period ‘not later than the 6th century A.D. It 
“should be remembered that an unduly early date for the Devi-bhagavata 
means not only the same for the state of religion and society reflected 
in it but also a better claim of this work to the status of a genuine 
Mabápurana than that of the Vaisnava Bhagavata, which some scholars 
are inclined to date not earlier than the 8th century A.D.° 


1 As a matter of fact, the story of Nara-Nariyana’s creation of Urvasi 
is narrated in Devi-bbagavata iv. 5-6, 7 (verses 1-16), and 17, the intervening 
verses and chapters being given to other matters (such as the story of Nara- 
Narayana’s fight with Prahlada) which were introduced by way of exemplifying 
the bad effects of Ahamkira (pride). 

2 Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 80. 

3 Vincent Smith, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 1930, p. 12. 

4 K, de B. Codrington, Ancient India from the Earliest Times to the 
Guptas with Notes on the Architecture and Sculpture of the Mediaeval Period, 
1926, p. 61. 

5 IHQ., XXVII, p. 196. 

6 See C. V. Vaidya in /BBRAS, 1925, pp. 144 ff. ; R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Vaisnavism, Saivism, and Minor Religious Systems, p. 49; F, E. Pargiter, 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 80; J. N. Farquhar, Outline of the 
Religions Literature of India, pp. 229 8.; M. Winternitz, History of Indian 
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In order to explain some of the figures in the said relief Mr. 
Ramachandran has given in his article a short summary of the Nara- 
Narayana story of the Devi-bhagavata, but as his summary suffers from 
omission of facts and unwarranted stretch of imagination, I briefly 
natrate the story below with all its notable points. This story, as 
given in Devi-bbagavata iv. 5-7 and 17, is as follows: 


Brahma’s son Dharma was born from his father’s heart. Dharma 
married Daksa’s daughters and had four sons named Hari, Krsna, Nara 
and Narayana. Of these, the first two took to Yoga practices and the 
last two, who are said to be parts of Visnu, went to Vadarikasrama in 
the Praleyadri (Himalayas) and practised severe austerities there on the 
bank of the Gaüga for full one thousand years. The thousand-eyed 
Sakra got frightened at their activities. He came down to the Gan- 
dhamadana mountain by riding his elephant and tried to allure the two 
sages by offering to grant the best boon to them. As the latter could 
not be moved from their meditation, Sakra took to his magic power 
(mohini maya) and created wolves, lions and tigers and then rain, wind 
and fire for terrifying them. Finding that none of his attempts proved 
effective to the sages who were meditating on Adi-akti Mahavidya as 
well as on the Vag-bija, Kama-bija aud Maya-bija, Sakra {also called 
Indra) returned to heaven and sent Kama (Cupid) with Rati, Vasanta 
(Spring) and the Apsarases such as Rambha and Tilottama to divert the 
sages (—Chap. 5). Vasanta first made his appearance in the mountain, 
with the resule that Amra, Vakula, Tilaka, KimSuka, Madhuka and 
other trees and creepers were in full bloom, cuckoos gave out their 
sweet notes from tree-tops, the gentle southern breeze began to blow, 
and all creatures were smitten with passionate love for their beloved. 
Next, Kama, with Rati and his five arrows fully prepared, took his 
abode in Vadarika$rama, and Rambha, Tilottama and othe Apsarases 
began to sing sweet songs. The sudden appearance of the spring in all 
its splendour did not fail to attract the notice of the sages, but the 


Literature, Vol. I, p. 556; Durgashankar Shastri in Bharatiya Vidya, ll, pp. 
129-139; J. N, Banerji in JHQ., XXVI, pp. 138-143. 

Wilson, Macdonell, Colebrooke and Burnouf date the Bhigavata-purina 
in the 13th century A.D. 


7 Devi-bbagavata, iv. 6. 28, 
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latter, though astonished, could easily discover the machination of Indra 
behind all these unexpected happenings. As soon as the sages looked at 
the well-dressed nymphs, who were 8050 in number,” the latter bowed 
down to them, stood in their front, and sang love-exciting songs. The 
sages, however, were not moved, Narayana calmly received the 
nymphs as guests. In order to show the power of his penance he 
struck his thigh with his palm and created a perfectly beautiful female 
who was called Urvasi due to her bird, from Natayana’s thigh (uru) 
and was looked upon with wonder by the nymphs sent by Sakra. Next, 
for service of these nymphs Narayana brought into being the same 
number of extremely beautiful females, who put the celestial nymphs 
to confusion. Being struck with wonder to see the power of 
penance the celestial nymphs eulogised the sages, admitting their 
own folly and giving out that they had come there not to serve 
them but to accomplish the work of Satakratu. The sages were 
pleased at their eulogy. They asked the nymphs to return to heaven, 
taking Urvasi as a present from them to Maghavat (Indra). But the 
nymphs refused to go to heaven and wanted to have Narayana as their 
husband. They earnestly requested Narayana to send Urvasi and the 
other females created by him to heaven and to allow 1650 of them 
to remain there to serve him and his brother. But Narayana did not 
like to spoil his fame and austerities by giving indulgence to sexual 
passion (— Chap.€). He refused to have them as wives and intended to 
ward them off by taking to anger. Being, however, prevented by Nara 
from doing so(—Chap. 7), Narayana attained tranquillity of mind, 
explained the impossibility of what they wanted from him, and assured 
them that he would become their husband in thé 28th Dvapara when 
he would be born again for the accomplishment of the work of 
gods and the nymphs would be born as daughters of different kings. 
Feeling relieved at the words of Narayana the nymphs returned to 
heaven and informed Indra of the whole situation. Indra was 
highly pleased with the sage and praised him at the sight of Urvasi 


(—Chap. 17) 
In the summary of the story of Nara-Narayana given above, the 
following points are to be specially noted: — 


(ü In his second attempt to divert the sages by terrorising 
them Sakra is said te have created wolves, lions and tigers by means 
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of his magic power, there being no mention of deer anywhere in 
the whole story. 
. (it) There is nothing in the Devi-bhagavata which may indicate 
. that the wild beasts created by Sakra were 'subducd' by the sages. 

(iii) Cuckoos are said to have given out sweet notes from  tree-tops 
with the appearance of Vasanta in the Gandhamadana mountain, 

(iv) Kama is said to have taken his position in Vadarikasrama 
with Rati and his five arrows, there being no mention of Kama’s 
bow. 

(v) Nymphs, and no Gandharvas, are said to have been sent 
with Kama to divert the sages. : 

(vi) Narayana is said to have created not only Urvagi but also a 
large number of beautiful females for attending upon the celestial 
nymphs sent by Sakra, 

(vii) The nymphs from heaven, and not Utrva$i, ate said to have 
eulogised the sages, and there is nothing in the whole story to indicate 
that Urvasi bowed down or in any way paid respect to the sages before 
leaving for heaven. 

(viii) There is no mention of the presence either of any sages (other 
than Nara and Narayana) or of Brahma and other gods and goddesses 
in the hermitage. 

The said Deogarh relicf, on the other hand, has the following 
peculiarities: 

(ना) It contains the figure of a single lion crouching indifferently® 
with its front legs crossed in a pose of non-violence and also those of 
three deer lying at ease with an air of complete safety and tameness 
very near to the lion, to which they form a very favourite food, ‘The 
presence of these two kinds of animals very near to cach other without 
the least expression of violence in the one or fear in the others, clearly 
gives out the spirit of Ahimsa (non-violence) prevailing all around 


8 The relevant verses of the Devi-bhagavata are the following: 

tato vai mobinim mayam cakara bhayadam vrsab| | 

vrkan simhams ca vyaghramé ca samutpid yabibisayat | 

varsam vatam tatba vabnim samutpadya punah punab | f 

bhisayamisa tan sakro mayam krtva vimobinim | 

Devi-bbagavata, iv. 5. 25b-27a. 
g ltis to be noted that the face of the lion is turned away from the deer 
and his eyes are closed, 
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the two sages. It cannot be taken to indicate the submission of 
ferocious beasts sent by Sakra, because in that case the presence of 
a single ferocious beast (viz., lion) and three timid and innocent 
animals (viz., deer) lying unconcerned near it, cannot be explained 
satisfactorily. 

(iii) There is no figure of any bird in the relief. 

(iv) The male and female figures hovering to the right of Narayana 
(the four-handed sage) must be those of Kama and Rati. But Kama 
has in his hand the stringless rod of the flowery bow (which indicates 
his absolute powerlessness), whereas according to the Devi-bhagavata 
Kama appeared in Vadarikasrama with Rati and his five arrows. 

(v) Of the two human figures hovering to the left of Nara (the 
two-handed sage) the male one is rather obscure and may be that of 
Vasanta, It is more probable that this male figure is that of a 
Gandharva carrying some musical instrument (Vasanta being represen- 
ted in the relief by vernal beauty noticeable in the trees); and the 
female one, reclining beside him and showing signs of utter helpless- 
ness and disappointment, must be that of a celestial nymph who not 
only failed to tempt the sages but was discomfited by Utvasi's match- 
less beauty. These two sem to have been meant for representing 
the multitude of Gandharvas and Apsarases who came from heaven 
to divert the sages. 

(vi) The female figure hovering between the two sages must be 
that of Urvagi, but beside her there are no figures of any other females 
who might represent those created by Narayana for attending upon 
the celestial nymphs sent by Indra, 

(vit) Itis Urvasi (and not the celestial nymphs, as said in the 
Devi-bbágavata story) who pays respect to Narayana with folded 
palms. 

(viii) The two human figures standing behind Nara and Narayana 
are undoubtedly those of two sages meanc for representing the large 
number of sages who used to come to VadarikaSrama to visit Nara and 
Narayana. 

From the above-mentioned peculiarities of the Nara-Niarayana story 
of the Devi-bhagavata on the one hand and the Deogarh relief on the 
other, it will be evident that the story has more points of difference 
from the relief than those of agreement with it. So, it can never be 
taken to be the source of the relief. Asa matter of fact, this story 
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comes from a very late period and is a definitely later version, with 
certain striking innovations and mention of Adi-Sakti and Tantric 
Bijas, than that found in Vamana-purana (Vangavasi Press edition), 
Chaps. 6-7, with which the Devi-bbágavata hasa good number ‘of 
verses in common. As the present Vámana-purana cannot be dated 
earlier than 700 A.D., the Devi-bbigavata must have been written 
later than at least 750 A.D. (For further evidences in support of 
the late origin of the Devi-bhagavata see.my article in Journal 
of Oriental Research, Madras, xxi, 1953, pp. 48-79).° 

It is difficult to say at present what exactly formed the basis of the 
Deogath relief of Nara-Nārāyaņa. The story of the Vamana-purana, 
to which we have already refetred, does not mention any wild animals 
or sages (other than Nara and Narayana) being present in the hermi- 
tage, nor does it say that Kandarpa (Cupid) was accompanied by Rati 
or that Rambha, whom Satakratu sent with Kandarpa and Madhava 
(Spring) to disturb Nara’ and Narayana, had with her any other 
Apsaras or Gandhatva. There is also no mention of Urvaii’s paying 
respect to her creator before leaving for heaven. 

A story of Nara-Narayana is also found in the Skanda-purana, 
Revakhanda, chaps. 192-193 (Vangavast Press edition). Although this 
story mentions ‘lions, tigers and other wild beasts as leaving off their 

‘ferocity and moving about in the mountain with deer’,*® it contains a 
number of other peculiarities which go definitely against its being the 
source of the: relief. 

Accounts of the penance of Nara and Narayana as occurring in the 
Mababbarata, Visnudbarmottara, and some other works, do not meet 
all the points in the relief. So, it is probable that the sculptor of the 
relief used some early Puránic or epic story of Nara-Narayana, which 
is now lost to us; or he derived his ideas from various sources then 


available to him, one of these soutces being the Mababbarata. 


R. C. Hazra 


10 simba-vyagbrádayab saumyas cerub saha mrgair giran), 
: 192, 15१, 


The Astamatrkas of Marware 


The pioblem of the Saptamatrkas has already been discussed by 
T. G. Rao! and Dr. D. R. Patil.? In ancient Rajasthan, worship both 
of seven? and eight’ mothers was in vogue in the mediaeval period. 
At Osian are carved three of the Saptamatrkis (ASIAR., 1908-9, p. 
110). I 

As regards the cult of the Astamdatrkas, we find the eight mothers 
carved at Elephanta near Bombay (cf. T. G. Rao, op. cit, p.381) but 
all are Caturbbuja and seated with babies in their laps. The carving 
of Ganapati and eight sthanaka mothers to his left in a single rock in 
front of the Mandora Railway station (5 miles from Jodhpur) presents 
very interesting features of the Gurjara Pratihára period. They are 
carved in a rectangular space 97 feet broad and 1% ft high. Except 
the Ganapati, all the female deities scem to be standing. In ancient 
times there was some raised dais or platform (in front of the images) 
called by the ‘local people as “Ravana ki Chanwari”. It is simply-a 
myth that the king of Mandora (ancient Mandavyapura) had given 
his daughter Mandodari in marriage to Ravana—the celebrated ruler of 
Ceylon. Just below these images is a step-well wherein a slab bears 
an inscription dated 742 Vikrama Samvat. Ic ts very likely that the 
Astamatrkas were carved at the time of the opening ceremony of this 
step-well near by. The above inscription specifically refers to the 
construction of the step well in 742 V. S. 


Every standing matrka at Mandora covers a space about 114 feet 
high. It is really painful that almost all the heads of the deities are 
now broken and deshaped. Only some hands and objects held in 
them, some vabanas of deities, ornaments of neck, shoulder, ankle and 


waist etc., are still visible to speak of the richness of local art of so 
early an age. 


1 Elements of Hindu Iconography, Madras, vol, I, pt. II, pp. 379 ff. 

2 Proceedings of tbe Indian History Congress, 1949. pp. 109 ff. 

3 Cf. ASIAR,, 1909-10, p. 134; PRASWC., 1995, pp. 46 and 48, ibid, 
1919, p. 65 ctc. 

4 PRAWC., 1905, p. 62 at Nigada, p. 59 at Chittorgarh, p. 49 at 
Rámgarh; 1911, p. 36 at Kekinda in Maewar. 

5 The capital of the Gurjar Pratihiras, 
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The blending of the standing pose and the arrangement of the 
hands’ is not to be seen anywhere else in the whole of Indian art. 
Beginning from Ganapati, to his left, the female deities have two and 

- four hands alternately i.e. the first has two, the second has four, the 
third has two again and so forth till the last (ie. Camunda) has 
eight hands. : RIS 

A brief description of the Mandora sculptures too is very interest- 
ing’, The elephant god Ganapati is seated ‘with sweets in his 
lower left hand. To his left we find the deities in^ the following 
order: — ` Ba 

1 Two handed mother holding some object in her left arm 
which is stretched downwards. 
2 Four handed Vaisnavi holding a conch in her lower left 
* hand. 
3 Two handed Mah= is standing in front of the bull (the 
Nandi of Siva)... Perhaps her left hands used to touch the 
head of the bull. 
4 Brabmani, with her four hands, is standing with a swan 
(the vabana of Brahma) near her left leg. Her legs are 
somewhat bent. 
Some deity having two hands. 
Four handed deity. 
Aindri, with an elephant (the vzbana of Indra) behind her, 
has two hands. : 


nw 


8 Camunda, having eight hands, is seen trampling on a 
human body kneeling below. 
Of these mothers, it is not possible to clearly. identify Nos. 1, 5, and 
6 for their attributes are all wanting. Dr. Bhandarkar (ASTAR, 
1909-10, p. 93) conjectures that probably they were the remaining 
three mothers i.e., Kaumari, Varahi and Narasimhi. 


, 6 On a stone slab (2’ 11" X 2’ 5”) now kept in the Mathura Museum are 
वनी only three matrkas ic. Kaumārī, Vaisnavi and Varabi. Allethese Catur- 
bbuja mothers are standing. Also we have a similar sculpture (depicting 
Aindri and Váráhi) kept in a shrine to the left of Sachiya-mátà's temple at 
Osian, 39 miles from Jodhpur) 

7 PRAWC., 1907, p. 33. 

8. C£. ASIAR., 1909-10, p. 93, plate XL facing p. 94. 
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. The Astamatrkas of Mandora thus have to play an important role 
on the realm of Indian art depicting the seven or eight divine mothers. 
The altogether absence of children in the laps of mothers is a note- 
worthy feature which should not escape the eyes of a student of Indian 
art. On the other hand several mediaeval sculptures depicting a child 
in the lap of the mother have been recovered from Mandora. It is 
really a mystery how the sculptor of Mandora could afford to miss the 
depiction of the babies in the laps of all the eight divine mothers 
discussed above. 

As regards Kekinda,? the sthanaka and Caturbbuja eight mcthers 
are carved on the shrine door of the roth century A. D. Nilakantha 
Mahadeva temple. Here the deities are shown with babies in their 
laps and their vzbanas too standing near by. We also find the eight 
mothers on the shrine door of the Brahmani temple of Phalodi (near 
Merta Road i.e., 65 miles from Jodhpur). 

This is in nutshell a short account of Astamatrka-worship in 
Ancient Marwar.* | | l 


R. C, AGkAWALA 


An Inscription fom the Patna District 


It is often believed that to read an epigraphic or manuscript 
record in early Bengali characters is much easier than to decipher an 
inscription of the ancient and early medieval periods. But my ex- 
perience as a student of Indian palaeography is that the decipherment 
of a late medieval Bengali manuscript or epigraphic record requires as 
much skill, care and patience as that of an epigraph or manuscript 
of an earlier date. 

In the Journal of the Bibar and- Orissa Research Society, vol. 
XXVIII, 1942, pp. 440-41, Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri published an. 
interesting note entitled ‘Evolution of Magadhi Script.” The title 
of the article may, lead our readers to expect that the learned author 


9 Modern ‘Jasnagar or ancient Kiskindhà, about-14 miles from Merta 
City (Merta City being 73 miles from Jodhpur). 

* Paper submitted to be read in Section I of the Indian History Congres 
held at Waltair in December, 1953. 
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has offered in it a dissertation of the type of Bühlet's celebrated essay 
on the origin of the Brahmi alphabet. But there is hardly anything 
in Dr, Banerji-Sastri’s note, covering only two pages of the journal, 
besides mere references to the following: (1) Dühler's Indische 
Paláograpbie, Tafel Vl, (2) JBORS., vol. XXIII, Part I, March, 
` 1937, p. 10, (3) a manuscript (copied in 1464 A.D.) of the Visnu 
Purana, which was acquired by the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society in 1938, and (4)a stone inscription acquired by the Patna 
Museum from Bihar-sharif in 1943. There is no description of any 
script in the article; but the learned author has offered us a short 
note on the Bihar-sharif inscription referred to above, together with 
its facsimile. Thus he has earned the gratitude of the students of 
Indian epigraphy and palaeography. 

The most valuable part of Dr. Banerji-Sastri’s note contains the 
following details regarding the find of the inscription in question: 
“In January 1943 was acquired the inscribed piece of stone reproduced 
in this number. Its exact findspot is not known. The Curator, 
Patna Museum, informs me that this stone slab was lying for some 
time at the residence of the Sub-Divisional Officer, Bihar Shariff. He 
presented it to the Patna Museum. The stone is black schist 
generally found in Bihar, The slab is 4-97 x 122८“ x5". 
There are four lines of inscription. on one side only, the inscribed 
space measuring 2’.43” x § x 8"(sic.). lt bears Patna Museum Arch- 
aeological No. 10601. These details have been supplied:by the Curator, 
Patna Museum, and the inscription is reproduced here by the kind 
permission of P. C. Manuk, Esq., President, Managing Committee, 
Patna Museum". 

We consider the above information very valuable because the 
inscription is written in the early Bengali script and its discovery in 
Bihar is of special significance. In an article published in the Journal 

-of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, vol. XIV, 1948, pp. 
113 ff., I edited a stone inscription from the Patna District bearing 
the date V.S. 1553 (1496 A.D.). This epigraph is also written in the 
early Bengali alphabet and I had to discuss the problem o£ its prevalence 
during the medieval petiod in the Patna area of Bihar where the 
Devanagari script and its variety the Kayethi are now in general use. 

As regards the contents and value of the Bihar-sharif inscription, 
Dr. Banerji-Sastri remarks as follows: ‘The inscription is of the 
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usual votive donation type. The last line runs—Likbitam satrakarena 
Kamadevena karmminad Sake 1322 Nrpa-Vikramárke Sam 1458. 
English translation : —Inscribed by the carver Kümadeva in the Saka 
era (year?) 1322 and in the era of the sunlike king Vikrama, Sath 
1458. Saka 1322=13224+78=1400 A.D.: Sat 1458—58= 
1400 A.D. Thus the inscription is written in the Magadhi script 
dated 1400 A.D.” 

It will be seen that out of the four lines of writing on the insctip- 
tion, Dr. Banerji-Sastri read only the last line. Recently I had to 
examine the inscription carefully in order to edit it in the Epigrapbia 
Indica. lt was found on examination that there are several unfor- 
tunate errors in Dr. Banerji-Sastri’s views on the record as quoted 
above. 

In the first place, the inscription is not “of the usual votive 
donation type." It records the construction of a kīrtti (i.e. a structure 
or temple) to house the deity KauSika-naga by a number of persons. 
The worship of Kaušika-naga at Bihar-sharif or in its neighbourhood 
is of considerable interest to the student of India's cultural history in 
view of the fact that the Mababbarata mentions the same deity in 
relation to Rajagrha, modern Rajgir which is not far away from 
Bihar-sharif. The description of Rajagrha in the Mababbéarata, 
Sabhà-parvan, chapter 21, contains the following verses (9-10) speak- 


ing of the Nagas worshipped at the old capital of Magadha: 


Arbudab Sakravipi ca pannagau Satru-tapanan, 

Svastikasy = dlayas = c= ¿tra Mani-nagasya c=ottamab; 

aparibarya meghana’n Magadba Manuna krtab, 

Kausiko Manimams’ =c=aiva cakrate c= apy =anugrabam. 
The verses speak of the Naga deities of Rajagrha as Arbuda, Sak- 
ravapin, Svastika, Mani-naga, Kausika and Manimat, of whom Svastika 
and Mani-naga had their own temples in the city. Numerous old Naga 
images have been discovered in the ruins of Rajgir while the local 
Maniyar Math has been taken to represent an ancient Maniniga-matha, 
The Rajgir area, in which Bihar-sharif is situated, was one of the 
greatest centres of the Naga cult in Eastern India. 

Secondly, in what has been read as sätrakārena Kamadevena Karm- 

mind and translated as “by the carver Kamadeva", satrabarena has 
been wrongly deciphered. The word sütrakara of course means a 
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` weaver or carpenter; but the reading of the expression as found in the 
record is clearly and undoubtedly suarnnakarena. Kamadeva was 
therefore a goldsmith and not a carver, 

Thirdly, what has been read as Sake 1322 is clearly Sake 1317. 
The same date seems to have been given in words at the beginning of 
line r. Unfortunately, the letters giving the year are peeled off, 
although the following words giving the actual date are clear, This 
part reads: c= Ašuine masi Sukle vare Sukre dasamyam, The date 
of the consecration of the Kirti or temple for the god Kausika-naga was 
thus Saka 1317, A$vina Sudi ro, Friday. The date corresponds to the 
24th September, 1395 A.D. Dr Banerji-Sastri’s date is thus five years 
later than the actual date of the record. 

Fourthly, what has been read by Dr. Banerji-Sastri as Nrpa- 
Vikramarke Sam 1458 is undoubtedly Nrpa-Vikramarke Sam 1452 
The type of 2 occurring here is used several times in the Mehar plate 
of Damodara, published in the Epigrapbia Indica, vol. XXVII pp 
1820. There cannot moreover be any doubt about the reading of the date 
as it is also given in words at the beginning of line 3 of the inscription 
The passage in question (not studied by Dr. Banerji-Sastri) reads: 
yugm-esasya-krt-aik-abde kante nrpaguros=tithan. In this, yxgma=2, 
ifasya (literally, the faces of Tša or Siva)=5, &rta — 4, and eba 1. 
According to the principle a&kánár vamato gatib, the words would 
make 1452 (of the Vikrama era). The actual date'is called the tithi 
of the nrpa-guru. The expression nrpa-gars here apparently means 
‘the foremost of rulers" as in the Raghuvarhsa, Il, 68: 


tasyab prasann-endu-mukbab prasadam 
gurur=nrpanam gurave nivedya, 
prabarsa-cibn-anumitam priyayai 
Saíahsa vaca punaruktay = eva, 


Here Dilipa is called nrpanam gurub=nrpa-guru, ‘the foremost of 
kings’. The use of the expression can also be traced in epigraphical 
literature. Cf rajüar gurub $ri-Vijayakliya-devo, etc., in verse 5 of 

‘the Rewah inscription of Malayasithha (Ep. Ind., vol. XIX, pp. 2656.) 
Thus the arpagura-tithi of the inscription under study means a royal 
tithi. We liave seen that what is apparently the same tithi is quoted in 
line 1 of the record as A’vina-Sudi ro, which is the Vijaya dafami day. 
That the Vijaya dasami was regarded as a royal tithi will be clear from 
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the citations under the word dargá in the Sabdakalpadruma : tad-dine 
raja yatrim kuryat yathd—dasamim yah samullangbya prasthanam kuru- 
te nrpab, tasya samvatsaram rajye na kv api vijayo bhavet; svayam- 
asaktan kbadg-adi-yatra kartavya yathia—karyavasat svayam-agame 
bhabbartuh kecid=<abur-acaryah, chatr-ayndb-adyam =istam vaijayi- 
kam nirgame kuryat. The date in question is therefore the same as 
quoted in line r of the inscription, namely, Friday, the 24th September 
1395 A. D. 

Fifthly, what Dr. Banerji-Sastri calls “the Magadhi script, dated 
1400 A. D." is the early Bengali alphabet of 1395 A. D. The letters 
of the inscription very closely resemble those of the modern Bengali 

alphabet. As we have pointed out elsewhere (IHQ., vol. XXVIII, 
f 1952, pp. 123 ff), the early medieval script of Eastern India, from 
which the modern alphabets of Bengal, Assam, Orissa and Mithila 
(North Bihar) were developed, was known is Gaudi. "The letters of 
the inscription under reyiew has more marked resemblance with those 
of the present day Bengali alphabet and especially of the late medieval 
epigraphic and manuscript records of the Bengal area than even with 
those of the modern Maithil alphabet, alchough the difference between 
the medieval alphabets of Bengal and Mithila was very little. Whether 
the absence of Maithil influence on the record is suggested by the date 
given in the Saka era but not according to the Laksmanasena Sarhvat 
is difficult to settle, but it may do. In any case, however, 
Dr. Banerji-Sastri’s description of the alphabet of the Bihar-shatif inscrip- 
tion under study as “the Magadhi script, dated 1400 A. D.” is 
apparently unfortunate and utterly unwarranted. It may also be 
pointed out that the description of what has been published by 
Dr. Banerji-Sastri’ as “the autograph of Vibhüticandra (1203 A.D.) 
Magadhi is equally unjustified. As in a few other medieval manuscripts 
found in Nepal, this one uses a type of medial i which was widely used 
only in Orissa 


D. C, SIRCAR 
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EARLY GEOGRAPHY OF ASSAM by Dr. B. K. Barua, 
Reader, Gauhati University, 1952, 72 pp- 

The author states at the outset that his sources for this brochure are 
mainly two works the Kalika Purana and the Yogini Tantra, both of 
which being primarily devoted to religion take note of only those 
places which acquired importance as a sacred site for pilgrimage. The 
copper plate grants are not of much use as these mention only the 
villages which were the objects of a gift and so are the itineraries of 
religious preachers like Sahkaradeva and Madhavadeva, With these 
scanty materials at his disposal, the author has collected a mass of infor- 
mation relating to ‘tPrigjyotisa” and **Kamarüpa". He has then compiled 
an alphabetical list of topographical names and given with each what- 
ever information, whether legendary or historical, is available as to 
their location and importance. There are two appendices dealing with 
geographical names of India and not included in the list of names 
falling within Assam. One isa collection from the Kaliki Purana 
and the other from the Yogin? Tantra. Both of these lists are interest- 
ing and serve as useful materials for future researches in ancient Indian 
geography. This treatise on the early geography of Assam has no 
doubt entailed much labour and patience, and the author desetves 
compliment for the same. We commend this book to all historians, 
who can have some useful geographical information within easy reach. 


N. Dutr 


HISTORY AND DOCTRINES OF THE AJIVIKAS by Dr. A. 
L. Basham B.A., Ph. D. Luzac & Co., London. xxxii + 304 pp. 

We welcome this book on the Ajivikas as our knowledge about 
this religious order, which appeared as a rival to the early Jainas, is 
very meagre, particularly because of the fact that no original text 
expounding their views is available. Dr. Basham as well the previous 
writers on this subject like Dr. Hoernle and Dr. Barua had to depend 
mostly on the traditions preserved in the literature of its rivals. Such 
traditions can hardly be expected to present the history and doctrines 
of a rival religious teacher in their proper perspective. However, to 
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make the best use of these materials, all the scholars mentioned above 
have tried to reconstruct the history and doctrines in as impartial a 
manner as possible but the results have not been very happy as 
imagination and speculation have played a large part in such reconstruc- 
tions, For this Dr. Basham has found fault with Dr. Barua and 
Dr. Hoernle, forgetting that he was also riding on the same horse. His 
account of the initiation, song and dance aud philosophical views of 
the Ajivikas, suffers from the same defect as those of the previous 
writers, We appreciate the labours of Dr. Basham for bringing 
together all the materials traceable in the Indian literature and inscrip- 
tions including the Tamil sources and presenting them ina neat and 
clear language. His detailed study of the Pali passages dealing with 
the six heretical teachers, and of the Jaina traditions preserved in the 
Bbagavatisitra and other texts deserves commendation. He has tried 
to link up the teaching of Pürana Kassapa, Pakudha Kaccayana with 
those of Mafkhali Gosala by straining the meaning of the doctrines 
attributed to them. He identifies Pürana the Ajivika of Kukkutanagara 
mentioned in the Nilakeci with Pürana Kassapa of the Pali traditions. 
The title Pürana, possibly a form of Sanskritisation of “Pūrņa” 
(perfect), might have been common among the Indian ascetics, hence, 
such identification should not be made without other corroborating 
evidences. Though the first eight chapters of the work do not contain 
new information of any importance, we appreciate his attempt to 
present a connected account of the sect from its origin up to the Nanda 
and Maurya periods. His main contribution and by far the best is 
contained in chapters IX and X. In chapter IX he traces the career 
of the Ajivikas in later times from the carly and late Sanskrit literature 
up to the 13th century A. D., while in chapter X he has collected all 
the epigraphic evidences relating to the existence of the Ajivikas in 
Southern India as also the references to this sect found in the Tamil 
religious texts: Manimekalai, Nilakeci and Civaftanacittiyar. Though 
these evidences throw no light on the teachings of the Ajivikas, they 
establish that this religious order was fairly well known in Southern India 
up to the r4th century A, D. He has taken great pains to establish 
that the Ajivikas had a set of scriptures but the evidences produced 
are very scanty and not so convincing. In chapter XII, he has entered 
into detailed discussion about the main thesis of the Ajivikas, viz. 
niyati, We must say that he has tried his best to ‘give a plausible 
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interpretation of the sanie. He has essayed a very difficult task of 
trying to give us some idea of the Ajivika cosmology, atomism, soul, 

and gods from the scanty available materials. The young scholar 

seems to have gone beyond his limits in his occasional remarks such as 

` (p-4) “the industrious and uninspiring civilization of the Indus cities 
with its chthonic religion, had been replaced by the more barbaric 

culture of the Aryans, with disorderly pantheon of celestial dicties’’; 

(p.95) “even before Gosala's ministry, the regions of Kosala, Magadha, 
Kasi, Videha and Campa were the homes of peripatetic naked philo- 
sophers of the Ajivika type". Such remarks only reveal the writet’s 
very poor knowledge of ancient Indian civilization. 

Inspite of the shortcomings pointed out above, it must be admitted 
that the author has been able to create the impression that the 
Ajivikas formed an organised religious order to be counted with along 
with the Jainas and the Buddhists and that it was not really an 
immoral, short-lived religious order as the rival sects wanted to make 
out, and that it possessed a literature and language of its own. The 
doctrine of “niyati” was accepted in India in some form or other by 
Brahmanical sects while it formed the main basis of Mankhalt (05514 s 
doctrine, which of course was carried to its furthest limit by this 
founder. A book like ‘this therefore serves the useful purpose of 
establishing the importance and popularity of a hitherto not so weli 


known religious sect of India. 


N. Durr 


A CULTURAL HISTORY OF ASSAM (EARLY PERIOD) 
by Dr. B. K. Barua, Reader, Gauhati University, 1951, 223 pp. with 
35 plates. : 

With the rapid strides that our historians are making in reconstruct- 
ing the past of our ancient countty, it is in the firuess of things that 
the scholars of every province should keep pace with the same by 
making a close and detailed study of the materials available within his 
province and present the same within a small compass to draw the 
attention of those scholars who essay to write a history of all the 
peopies ofIndia. Dr. B. K, Barua has therefore | produced a very 
useful work and we must say that he has done it ably, In this 
treatise he has given a cultural, and not merely a. political, history of 
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Assam and this really offers a great relief to the monotonous reading 
of the rise and fall of kings and dynasties, 

In the first chapter, he has. made an ethnological study of the 
various tribal inhabitants. of Assam and concludes that the Tibeto- 
Burmans and Shans constitute today the bulk of the population (p.7). 
He has also discussed about the time of the advent of the Aryans 
and the growth of modern Assamese out of Sanskrit and commented 
incidentally on the origin of the appellations “Pragjyotiga” and 
"Kamarüpa". In the second chapter he has reviewed the political 
history, utilising the well known traditions and inscriptions as far as 
possible while the third is devoted to administration during nine 
centuries from the 4th to the rath century A. D., for which the 
author depended largely on the land grant copper plates. ‘The fourth 
chapter on economic condition is replete with many interesting infot- 
mation and gives a clear picture of the various means of livelihood 
of the people, the system o£ survey of land and revenue, the various 
agricultural products as also the trade-routes. In the fifth chapter he 
has analysed the social structure including the origin and position of 
various castes, marriage customs and educational systems. While in 
the sixth he gives a succinct account of the many religions prevalent 
in Assam from the earliest times. In the seventh chapter he surveys 
the architectural remains, sculptures and the various images found in the 
province. There are two appendices written by Dr. B. Kakati on 
“place and personal names in the early land grants of Assam” and on 
“certain Austric-Sanskrit word-correspondences."" 

From the above bird’s-eye view of the contents of the work, it 
will be apparent that the author has essayed a formidable task and 
collected various materials and presented the same in a nice readable 
form. The value of the work has been much enhanced by his 
utilisation of archaeological finds. We trust the book will earn 
appreciation. not only of the Assamese scholars but also of all students 
of Indian culture. 


N. Durr 
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K. A. CHOWDHURY AND S. S. GHosH.—Plant-remains from Harappa 
1946. A study of the plant-remains collected during the excava- 
tions at Harappa in 1946 has resulted in their identification by the 
wood technologists of the forest Research Institute, Of the four 
varieties of the timber remains, two ate considered to have been of 
local origin and two appear to have come from the hills. The 
botanical evidence shows that four thousand years ago, there was, 
near about Harappa, ‘a scrubby forest with pockets of marshy 
land and tall grasses, where rainfall was limited to a few months 
of the year’. 


B. B. Lat.—Further Copper Hoards from the Gangetic Basin and a 
Review of the Problem. Some copper implements discovered in 
the Gangetic valley, but left unrecorded up to now, are described 
here. A class of pottery excavated recently at Hastinapura 
suggests that it might be the product of a culture with which was 
afhliated the copper hoards. The copper specimens are surmised 
to have belonged to the ancestors of the proto-Australoid group 
of tribes who inhabited the Gangetic basin before the arrival of 
the Aryans. 


V. D. KRISHNASWAMI AND K, V. SouNpananAJAN.— T he Lithic Tool- 
Industries of tbe Singrauli Basin, District Mirzapur. The paper 
deals with the character and age of the palaeolithic and microlithic 
artefacts collected from the Singrauli basin in Uttar Pradesh. 


A. GHosH.—Rajgir 1950. A minor excavation recently executed at 
Rajgir has led to the discovery not only of different pottery-ty pes 
but also of ‘a hitherto unknown type of post-cremation burial’. 
The author of the papet has divided ‘the chronological length of 
the occupation of the city’ into four different periods from a time 
earlier than the fifth century B. C. to the first century A.C. 


T. R. Gatrora,—The Weights of the Punch-marked Coins from 
Barwani (Madbya Bharat). 
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Brahmavidya (Adyar Library Bulletin), vol. XVII, pt. 3 


N. AIYASWAMI Sastr1—Some Abhidharma Problems. While eluci- 
dating the texts of  Vasubandhu's Abbidbarmakoia-bhisya, 
YaSomitra introduces in his Sphutartha discussions of philosophical 
import. Some of the points discussed there are dealt with in the 
paper under the following heads: The Buddha above Pratyeka- 
buddhas and Sravakas; Ether; Two-fold suppression (nirodba); 
Samsthana, Image; Vasubandhu's definition of avijfiapti defended; 
Definition of Rapa; Material nature of avijfiapti. 


A. G. KRISHNA WARRIER,—Bbakti and Mukti in the Svetatvataro- 
ganisad. 


Ibid. vol. XVII, pt. 4 


A. N. KRISHNA AIYANGAR.— 4 girasasmrti, The edition of the Smrti 
with Indices and Appendices is completed in this issue of the 
journal, 


Bulletin of the Ramkrishna Mission Institute of Culture, vol. IV, no. 12 


A, S. KusuNAN.—Tamil Devotional Literature, An account is 
presented herein of the vast literature. enshrined in Tamil on the 
cult of Bhakti and mysticism. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol’, 73, no. 3 
(July-September, 1953) 


Lours Renou.—-Le Passage des Brabmana aux Upanisad. 


Journal of the Asiatic Soolety (Science) vol, XIX, no. 1 


JOHANNES GAUSDAL.— Ancestral and Sacrificial Clans among the 
Santals. This account of the clan system of the Santals is based 
on the existing Santal literature both in Santali and other languages 
as well as on the information gathered from Santal villages. The 
Paris or Ancestral clans ate conscious of the common blood they 
have inherited through their forefathers, The K bats or Sacrificial 

. clans are proud of the prerogative they possess to weal with forces 
of the invisible world viz, the Bongas or the hidden and mysterious 
spirits of the Santali belief. 
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Journal of ‘ho Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 
i vol. IX, pts, 2, 8, 4 
P. K. Gopg.—Tbe Chronology of tbe Works on Vedanta by 

Gangadhara Sarasvati and bis Disciple Anandabodhendra Sarasvati, 
Evidence adduced by the writer suggests that the period of one 
hundred years between A.C. 1650 and 1750 is the probable 
time when Gangadharendra and Anandabodhendra composed their 
works on Vedanta. l 


SADHU RaM.—Bbartrbari’s Date. Arguments put forward in the 
paper lead to the conclusion that Bhartrhari ‘cannot be placed 
later than the 3rd century A.D. and may be even earlier’. 


U. C. SARKAR,—The Place of Kautilya’s Arthasdstra in the Hindu 
Legal History. Dealing with the rights and duties of a sovereign 
in the actual administration of his subjects, Kautilya had to 
consider the function of the judiciary. Precepts set forth in the 
Arthasastra in that connection have a bearing on the development 
of the legal conception in the later DharmaSastra literature. 


RAM SHANKAR BHATTACHARYA.—Panini’s Notion of Authoritativeness 
of the Views of bis Predecessors. Panint has mentioned names of 
many predecessors and cited older traditions and usages. The views 
thus referred to in his work appear to have been accepted by him 
as correct. 

MANORANJAN SHASTRI.—Tbe Svalpa-matsya-purdna. Since the 
Svalpa-matsya-purána is found quoted in ritualistic works of 
Kamariipa and Bengal dating from the 12th century, the Purana 
must be earlier by one hundred years at the least. Two manus- 
cripts of this rare work available to the writer have been 
described in the note, and their contents discussed. 

W. PacHow AND RAMAKANTA MisHRA.—T be Pratimoksa Sutra of the 
Mabasinghikas. The present discourse dealing with the contents 
of the Pratimoksasitra forms an Introduction to the 
text critically edited for the first time from manuscripts found 


in Tibet. 


. Journal of Indian History, vol, XXXI, pt II (August, 1953) 


NANDALAL CHArTERJI Lord Wellesty and the Provincial Battalions, 
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S. BHATTACHARYA.—T be date of Nidbanpur Grant of Bhaskara- 
varman. King Bhaskaravarman of Kamariipa called himself 
mabirajidbirija in the undated Nidhanpur Grant which was 
issued from his triumphal camp at Karnasuvarna. The use of 
this dignified epithet by him in the record militates against the 
view that Gauda kingdom with its capital Karnasuvarna passed 
into the hands of the Kamariipa king before 642 A.C. The title 
of mabarajadbiraja could not certainly be assumed by the king in 
the region during the life-time of Harsavardhana, who had become 
the undisputed sovereign of Northern India. Bhaskaravarman 
must therefore have occupied Karnasuvarna after Harsa’s death 
in 646-47 A.C. when he could bave issued the charter found at 
Nidhanpur, 


H. Gogrz.—History of Chamba State in Mughal and Sikh 


Times. 


DHARMA BHANU.—Libraries and their Management in Mughal 
India. 


Orissa Historloal Research Journal, vol, I, no 4 (January, 1952) 


S. K. SARASVATI.—Temfles of Orissa. Distinctive features of the 
Orissan temples, specially at Bhuvaneswar, Konark and Puri, are 
discussed in the paper. The Niagara style of temple architecture 
attained remarkable regional development in ancient Kalinga, 


S. C. De.—Some Antiquities of South Balasore. Images, temples 
and some other antiquarian objects found at Kanpur, Olang, 
Charampa and Palia—all lying near Bhadrak in South Balasore 
point to the region being a cultural centre for centuries, where 
Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism and Vaisnavism have left their mark. 


S. N, Rajacuru.—The Binatumva Copper-plate Grant of Netta- 
bbafijadeva of Drumaraja-Kula. The inscription published here 
is assigned to the 8th century A.C, on palaeographical grounds, 


S. C. De.—A Siva Linga inscribed with Buddhist Dharani from Soro. 


P. AcHaryA.—The Commemorative Inscription of the Anantavasu- 
deva Temple at Bbuvaneswar. The record commemorating the 
foundation of the temple in 1278 A.C. by the Ganga King 
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- Bhanudeva has been re-edited with improvement in readings here 
and there. 


D. C. Sircar.—The Later $omavamíis. 


Surya, Narayan Das.—The Votive Inscriptions in tbe Lingaraja 
Temple of Bbuvaneswar. The name of the king mentiond in the 
record is ‘read as Vira NarakeSari instead of ViravarakeSari, and the’ 
king is identified with Narasimhadeva I. 


Poona Orlentalist, vol. XVII, nos, 1-4 
SURYA KANTA'— A Study of Ksemendra’s Kavikantbabbarana, Aucitya- 
vicdracarca and Suvrttatilaka with an English Translation. Besides 
presenting an English translation of the three treatises of the great 
Kashmirian polymath Ksemendra, the article deals with the 
different aspects of the life and works of the poet, showing his 
‘eminence as a critic of the theory and practice of poetry,” 


Pracyavant, vol. IX 


P. K. Gopr.—Date of Sabbavinoda of Daivajfia Dimodara, a prtégé 
of King Srinivasa Malla of Nepal. The Sabbavinoda containing 
in its ten sections useful essentials of various subjects like polity, 
astrology and medicine was composed by Daivajfia Damodara f 
between A.C, 1657 and 1685 for the entertainment of the court 
(sabha) of king Srinivasa of Nepal. 

Haya NAKAMURA.—Indian Studies in Japan. 


Roma CHAUDHURI.— Position of Women in Medieval India. Women 
in medieval India became subject to numerous social disabilities 
for political reasons. A few of them however continued to follow 
the high tradition set up in earlier times, and were able to pro- 
duce works of merit and insight. The cvidence of the Smrti and 
Kavya literature as also the actual contributions of women of the 
petiod have been taken into consideration in the discussion. 


J. B. CHAUDHURIL,— Muslim Poetesses of India. Virabbadracampi 
of Padmanabba Misra. The Sanskrit text of the Campi edited 
here with an Introduction describes the exploits of king Virabhadra 
who ruled in Rewa in the 16th century. : 


r- 


E 
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| . सरखतीसुषमा 
` (Sanskrit Quarterly of the Banaras Sanskrit College) 
vol, VII, no. 1 

YuDHISHTHIR MIMAMSAK.—भयतत्तिसंकलनम्‌- Citations from the 
Bhigavytti, a lost treatise on the Paninian system of grammar, have 
been compiled from twenty-six different works, grammatical and 
lexical in character. 

Ananta SASTRI PHapke.—aréeray. References to Brhaspati in 
Vedic literature are shown to contain an objective description of the 
planet Jupiter. The Puranic legends that have gathered round the 

name of Brhaspati are all said to have only a symbolical 
significance. I 

SUBHADRA JHA. AND WVRAJAVALLABH DVv1VED.—कासबसंहिताभाष्यसंग्रहः 
Anandabodhabhattopadhyaya's cammentary on the Kapvasambita 
of the Vajasaneya Yajutveda edited in this instalment covers the 


portion of the text from 33, 45 to 35, 14. 0 
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